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OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1952 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEER OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Foreign RELATIONS, 
W whington. D. c. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room, United States Capitol, Senator 
ahi William Fulbright (chairman of the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright (presiding), Connally (chairman of 
the full committee), Gillette, and Hickenlooper. 

Also present: Mr. Marcy and Mr. Holt of the committee staff. 

Senator It LBRIGHT, The meeting will come to order. 

This is the first executive hearing of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Relations authorized to study the informational program under Sen- 
ate Resolution 74. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the first weapon of aggression by the Kremlin is propaganda designed 
to subvert, to confuse and to divide the free world, and to inflame the Russian 
and satellite peoples with hatred for our free institutions ; and 

Whereas the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Europe has just 
reported to Congress that the security of the free world requires not only military 
and economic strength but a psychological offensive in behalf of our democratic 
principles and aspirations; and 

Whereas General Eisenhower called for a great expansion in our Campaign 
of truth which would give enormous moral strength to all other phases of our 
foreign policy—mnilitary, diplomatic, and economic; and 

Whereas the international propagation of the democratic creed should be made 
an instrument of supreme national policy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcommitee thereof 
duly designated by the chairman of such committe n conjunction with the two 
other Senators designated by the President of the Senate, shall conduct a full 
and complete study and investigation with respect to 

(A) the objectives, operations, and effectiveness of existing foreign in- 
formation programs conducted by the Department of State and other agen 
cies of the United States; 

(B) the prompt development of techniques, methods, and programs for 
greatly expanded and far more effective operations in this vital area of 
foreign policy, including the following, among others: 

(1) maximum utilization of radio broadcasting, by medium wave as 
well as short wave, to overcome barriers of | 
tance, and other obstacles to reaching the minds of the people of the 
world: 

(2) development of a comprehensive world-wide program to produce 
and exhibit documentary and educational motion pictures; 

(3) significant and immediate expansion of our program for people 


1 


anguage, censorship, dis- 
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to-people diplomacy, through exchange of students, industrial and tech 
nical experts, as well as representatives of cultural, labor, and religious 
groups ; 

(4) use of all other practicable techniques and media to reach and 
inform people who are shut off from the free world by censorship and 
suppression ; 

(5) promotion of democratic education abroad, including the occupied 
areas of Germany and Japan; 

(G) increased coordination with international information programs 
of other free nations; 

(7) maintenance, through the United Nations and through our own 
diplomacy, of a steady and steadily increasing pressure in behalf of 
world-wide freedom of information; 

(8) increased support and development of and coordination with 
the United Nations and its appropriate specialized agencies, facilities, 
and programs; 

(9) further encouragement of nongovernmental agencies to help in- 
spire and guide the efforts of the millions of private American citizens 


who might us thair talents ane 


rosen ’ inal mtaets overseas in 
furtherance of the programs and objectives of this resolution ; 

(() the extent and scope of organization and of reorganization of exist 
ing departmental and agency structures which may be necessary or desir- 
able to accomplish the foregoing objectives in the present world crisis. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report to the Senate prior to January 31, 1955, 
the results of its study and investigation, together with such recommendations 
for necessary appropriations or legislation as it may deem desirable. 

Src. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee is authorized to em 
ploy on a temporary basis such technical, clerical, or other assistants as it deems 
desirable. The necessary expenses of the committee under this resolution, 
which shall not exceed $50,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


. : wn . be a ae ° a i 
senator ; ULBRIGH Y. Phe rst wltnké ¥ ] veileve, 18 Mr. Andrew H. 


Berding, the Director of the Office of Information for the Department 
of Defense. 
Mr. Berding has submitted, for the information of the committee, 
the following written statement containing background material. 
(The documents referred to, the Department of Defense report, and 
the additional information are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REPORT FOR THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
CONCERNING SENATE RESOLUTION 74 


Because there are 1,500,000 members of the United States Armed Forces over- 
seas, the Department of Defense provides information to a limited extent to news 
media in certain overseas areas in which its components are operating. The De- 
partment does not conduct, however, an overseas information program as such. 

An effective community-relations program in Europe and other sensitive areas 
is recognized as a major means of creating acceptance of United States troops 
in those areas. The severe budget limit on public information manpower, how- 
ever, has restricted this type of program to a small scale. 

The Department cooperates closely with other United States Government 
agencies in providing information to overseas indigenous populations, with 
emphasis in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization areas. 

Acceptance of American troops abroad is a problem of direct concern to the 
public-information program, relating to the indoctrination of troops through 
the services’ troop-information and education divisions. Although the Depart- 
ment does not, as mentioned, conduct an overseas information program, its aim 
in foreign areas is— 

(1) To provide newsworthy information concerning the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to the American public: 

(2) To provide policy and guidance to service commanders and staffs on the 
publie effect of military decisions and actions; and 

(3) To maintain friendly relations with the communities in which the American 
servicemen are located. Under this latter category information is provided to 
foreign populations, chiefly through their news media 
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The budgetary restriction on public information during fiscal year 1953 has 
severely reduced the number of personnel employed in those activities. It has 
considerably reduced the ‘scope of the function. This reduction has been so 
drastic that many Armed Forces’ installations throughout the world have no 
public information officers. The remaining number are widely spread and their 
staffs have been virtually eliminated. 


I, OFFICE OF INFORMATION AND EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


To support the military departments in their respective information programs 
for Armed Forces personnel, the Department of Defense maintains the Office of 
Information and Education. 


1. Armed Forces Radio Service 


1. By short wave the Armed Forces Radio Service beams overseas daily from 
Los Angeles and New York 18 hours of news, sports, and special events over 
facilities provided by the Voice of America. While these programs are designed 
or selected for American service personnel, the listening audience is estimated to 
be composed of more than 90 percent of the indigenous population. 

2. Overseas, there are 64 military radio stations which are provided tran 
scribed programs by the Armed Forces Radio Service. These programs consist 
largely of decommercialized broadcasts taken from the national commercial 
radio networks and made available eccst-free as a publi rvice by American 
business concerns. Other transcriptions include a variety of educational and 
informational subjects produced especially for military personnel overseas, 
Surveys also indicate that the great majority of the listening audience of these 


overseas Armed Forces stations is from the foreign civilian population 
B. Publications 


1. Armed Forces talks—The talks are the primary information publication 
distributed on a service-wide basis. Designed for use both in service discussion 
periods and for general reading material, 36 of these pamphlets are issued an- 
nually on subjects of particular significance to iilitary personnel. Recent talks 
include the following titles: 

How Foreign Policy Is Made 
Public Opinion in American Democracy 
Alaska—Our Northern Outpost 
How Strong Is Soviet Russia? 
The American Way of Life 
Greece, Turkey, and NATO 

Tools for the Fighting Man: Ships 
Your Vote 

Communism and the Bill of Rights 
Who Will Win the Olympics? 
Your Personal Affairs 

Report on World Affairs 

Atomic Energy for Peace 

The ABC’s of Democracy 

2. Fact sheets.—These are published whenever the situation warrants, as for 
example, a fact sheet entitled “Why We Fight” was issued immediately following 
the outbreak of war in Korea. 

3. Armed Forces newsmap.—This is a weekly newsmap which utilizes a 
polar‘map projection of the world to inform military personnel through photo- 
graphs and illustrations of world events of particular significance or interest 
to them. 

4. Pocket guide to foreign countries—Wherever there is an appreciable num- 
her of military personnel, a guide is published for distribution to service per- 
sonnel prior to their departure for that particular country. While these booklets 
contain a great deal of useful information on local conditions and customs, as 
well as common phrases in the native language, emphasis is on how members 
of the Armed Forces should conduct themselves in a foreign country. Pocket 
guides have been published on Germany, Japan, Alaska, France, and Great 
Britain. Guides on the following are in varying stages of preparation: French 
Morocco, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Spain-Portugal, Philippines, Low Countries, and 
Austria. Also being planned is A Pocket Guide to Anywhere to be issued to all 
military personnel going overseas. 
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>». Armed Forces newspaper service ‘Two clip sheets of news and pictures al 
furnished to service newspapers weekly, nearly 1,000 of them. Mats, photos, 
nd other reproductive materials are also available to’ service newspapers. 
VisecHaneous.— Other information material furnished the services include 
maps of every major geographic area of the world (purchased largely from the 
Army Map Service and the National Geographic Society), posters (such as a 


the four freedoms and the Bill of Rights and a recent one on voting), 


! variety of pampiiets ranging from service wide information on voting to 
I separatees 
( Votir pictures 
\ ) fH) motion pictures are produced each year for service wide distribution 
Subjee clude titles on How To Get Along in Great Britain, How To Get Along 


nl ince, How To Get Along in French Morocco, and a variety of travelogs with 
pecial attention to the Soviet Union and iron-curtain countries. In addition, 
two monthly issues are released on the post theater and Navy MPX circuits, an 
f it film on the more important military installations, and the Armed 
horce creen Magazine, a film of short features on current military events 





II. UNITED STATES ARMY 
Public information activities in overseas areas 


The Army does not conduct an overseas information program as such. Army 
public information activities are carried out as a staff function designed to assist 
the Army commander in discharging his responsibility for informing the publi 
of unclassified matters concerning the command. 

Che methods used are essentially two-fold: 

(a) Assistance to United States, Allied, and indigenous news representatives 
in obtaining their own coverage of Army activities, through interviewers, press 
conterences, answers to specific press queries, accompany ing troops on maneuvers 
or special exercises and demonstrations, and inspecting unclassified Army in- 
tallations and activities. Assistance includes accreditation and limited logis- 
tical projects 1m lude: 

(character Guidance Program 
Cost Consciousness Program 
Maneuvers and other Training Activities 
Support of Recruiting and Reenlistment Program 
Mutual Security Program 
\lien Enlistment Program (in Europe) 
in Youth Activities 
Support of NATO 
United States Military Relations with Germans, Japanese, French 


bh) To a limited extent, feature stories and radio recordings are prepared by 
PIO and motion pictures of documentary or newsreel type are produced by 
Army Signal Corps and PIO’s, to augment the coverage obtained by the regular 
news correspondents. 

Special attention must be given and special measures employed to meet the 
problems arising from Army relationships with the German and Japanese peoples 
n the transitional period from former enemies to partners in the Western Euro- 
pean Defense community, and in the Pacific. 

In the overseas areas where United States Army troops are stationed, the 
military public information effort on the indigenous population is relatively 
small; but it supports the larger information efforts of the State Department, 
and such other agencies as the Mutual Security Agency. 

Close coordination between the governments concerned, the State Department 
and MSA agencies, and the military agencies in the common information effort 
is achieved through committees at appropirate levels which meet regularly 
and evolve a common and coordinated approach to the problem of publie under- 
standing. Slow but gradual progress and improvement in the relations between 
United States military and the French, Germans, and Japanese has resulted. 


roop information and education activities bearing on troop civilian relations in 


ovcrsed areas 


1. Objectives, operations, and effectiveness 


Troop information in all its aspects is information directed at the uniformed 
members of the Army. This information is neither prepared for, nor directed at 
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civil populaces, whether American or foreign. Its impact upon such populaces, 
consequently, is either secondary or incidential. The impact is secondary in 
that effectiveness of troop information upon the soldier will be reflected in his 
attitude toward the civilian communities with which he comes into contact. 
It is incidental in that there can be no bar, except that of language, to civilians 
listening in on troop information broadcasts, reading certain troop information 
literature and, in some instances, viewing troop information films. It must be 
emphasized, however, that this impact is only a byproduct; all information 
disseminated by troop information media is directed at troops. 

Troop information depends upon truth. It does not engage in propaganda 
projects. It does not carry on unconventional or covert operations. It does 
not tell the individual what to think; it attempts to give the soldier the facts 
from which he can draw his own conclusions. By furnishing the facts at the 
proper time, troop information can contribute significantly to the task of making 
the American soldier immune to subversive propaganda and, in consequence, 
aiding him in becoming a worthy representative of the United States in foreign 
countries. 

Specifically, troop information furnishes the soldier information from which he 
may develop a sufficient background of knowledge to meet certain minimum 
standards prescribed by the Department of the Army. 

Troop information is considered as inherent in command at all echelons. 
It is not a welfare activity; it is not something that can be eliminated as a 
luxury item. It is an essential element in developing better soldiers who can 
effectively perform their duties. Proper representation of the United States in 
foreign areas is one of these duties. 


B. Types of activity falling within the staff supervisory jurisdiction of the Troop 
Information and Education Division, Department of the Army 


1. Troop information, which forms the means through which the commander 
develops in the soldier an understanding of his role in the Army, and keeps him 
injormed on the events, conditions, policies, and official actions which affect 
him as an individual. 

2. Troop education which, by raising the educational level of the soldier, 
renders him more capable of understanding the issues which are at stake in the 
conflict between the free world and communism, and which increases his 
capacity for service to the Army and to his country. 

There is no single “program” of troop information. Since troop information 
is a function of command, there are as many programs, in general, as there are 
commanders directing them. However, in certain informational areas the 
Department of the Army requires some degree of uniformity to assure that the 
essentials are covered. The orientations given to the soldier prior to his 
departure for oversea areas form an example of this standardization. Orienta- 
tions given the soldier after his arrival in the oversea area are entirely under the 
judisdiction of the oversea commander. The choice of material to be presented 
is predicted upon the specific needs and conditions of the particular theater, 
Material is prepared under the direction of the oversea commander and is 
presented in such manner as he may direct. The problems of the Far East 
Command are not, in all instances, those of the European Command; in conse- 
quence, the orientations in the two theaters will, in many respects, differ one 
from the other. Nevertheless, both will emphasize the responsibility of the 
soldier as a representative of the United States at his oversea station. 

Phase III of the troop information minimum standards is the orientation of 
personnel prior to movement overseas. This consists of a 4-hour course of 
instruction given to all Army personnel immediately prior to embarkation for 
an oversea area. 

Upon arrival in an oversea area all Army personnel are given additional 
orientation on the following general subjects: 

(a) Mission. 

(>) Proper standards of conduct. 

(c) Cooperation with our allies 

(ad) History, geography, and culture of the people of the area. 

(e) Other subjects considered necessary by the oversea commander 

Material for this instruction is prepared under the direction of the commander 
concerned. This instruction is progressive and becomes more detailed as the 
individual is processed to his final assignment. Eventually he is informed of 
matters of local concern. 
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Command-wide newspapers are published where satisfactory American news 
papers are not available in sufficent quantity. Outstanding in this class are the 
European and Pacific Stars and Stripes. These papers are published from 
nonappropriated funds. In Europe the paper is entirely self-supporting. In 
the Far East Command some assistance is provided from other nonappropriated 
funds since it is distributed free in combat areas in Korea. 

Copies are available on newsstands which are open to the public and are 
purchased in many instances by civilians. News sources include the Associated 
Press, the United Press, and the International News Service as well as local 
coverage provided by the reportorial staff of the papers. 

Unit newspapers.—In addition to the command-wide newspapers, cited above, 
most divisions and military installations both in the continental United States 
and overseas publish unit newspapers. Since these papers are printed from 
local nonappropriated funds the decision as to whether or not to publish a paper 
lies with the local commander. These papers correspond to local small town 
newspapers and carry material of local interest. 

C. The responsibility for operations within the troop information field is dele- 
gated to major continental Army and oversea commanders. The use of the 
informational media at the disposal of these commanders is as determined by 
them, withein certain generai policies set by the Department of the Army and by 
the Department of Defense. It is incumbent upon the commander, however, to 
utilize these media in the most effective way to achieve the results prescribed 
under the minimum standards as well as to solve such troop informational 
problems as may be generated locally. 


11t. UNITED STATES NAVY 


The Navy Department has no overseas information program. 

Foreign nationals desiring information concerning activities of United States 
naval commands based ashore outside continental United States can obtain 
information, within the limits of military security, from commanding officers, 
who by naval regulations are directly responsible for all matters of public 
relations within their commands. 

Naval units visiting foreign ports are directed to disseminate information as 
may be considered necessary or desirable through established offices of the 
United States Information Service or through United States Embassy or 
consular representatives. 


IV. U. 8S. ATR FORCI 


The Department of the Air’Force has no overseas information program. Infor- 
mation on Air Force units stationed abroad is coordinated with other govern- 
ment agencies as a matter of practice. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1952 would have permitted 319 Air Force 
officers and 153 civilians or enlisted clerical personnel in Air Force publie infor- 
mation. The amount actually received permits only about 153 officers and 78 
clerical people in the Air Force as a whole, including those assigned at depart- 
mental level. When it is considered that at the beginning of fiscal year 1953 
the Air Force had 309 major installations, including 131 overseas, the shortage 
is evident. Under such circumstances, public information officers are forced to 
confine themselves largely to the most pressing task; that of answering queries 
from news media. 

The organization of Air Force public information prior to fiscal year 1952 
has been based on at least one public information officer and an enlisted or 
civilian assistant, on the personnel staff of each wing commander. Certain large 
bases adjacent to metropolitan centers and headquarters of higher commands 
would have somewhat larger staffs, depending upon mission, location, size, and 
volume of media service required. 

The drastie reduction in funds has forced abandonment of such an organiza- 
tional basis; at the present time, a fixed percentage of the total Air Force public 
information budget is allotted each major command: this command determines 
its most urgent public information needs and allocates its funds and public 
information personnel accordingly. 

Organizationally, the public information officer in the field is on the personal 
staff of the commander, with direct access to him. The public information officer 
operates under the direction of the immediate commander, but receives policy 
guidance from the command and the theater of which he is part. He receives 
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over-all guidance from Air Force regulations on the release of information and 
the Air Force Public Information Manual. He and his commander receive the 
twice-monthly Air Force public information letter issued by the Department 
of the Air Force, and directives on specific subjects which are issued as required. 


V. UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


The United States Marine Corps does not participate in any overseas infor- 
mation programs for which it is directly responsible. 

Marine public-information activities in Korea and Japan release no informa- 
tion except to the Eighth Army or Commander Naval Forces, Far East. All such 
information is intended to be strictly for domestic consumption. Marine person- 
nel are assigned to activities within various theaters within the jurisdiction 
of the theater-command structure over which the Marine Corps exercises no 
control. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION FOR THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON ForREeIGN. RELATIONS 
Stupy UNDER THE TERMS OF S. Res. 74 


The mission of the Armed Forces Radio Service, an operational function of 
the Department of Defense Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, 
is to provide information, education, and entertainment by means of radio 
broadcasting to Department of Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel stationed 
overseas, afloat and ashore. The objective of the information and education 
portion of this activity is to assist commanders in carrying out their responsi 
bility of informing military personnel on matters significant to them as citizens 
and as members of the Armed Forces. The subject areas covered are: the 
responsibilities, obligations, importance of the individual, the mission of the 
Armed Forces, individually and under unification, American democratic princi- 
ples, and national and international current affairs. 

As are all activities of the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, 
the Armed Forces Radio Service is staffed by personnel of all of the military 
departments. The plans and decisions of the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education concerning Armed Forces Radio are executed through branch 
offices located in Los Angeles and New York. The Los Angeles office is the pro- 
duction headquarters of Armed Forces Radio Service, It makes distribution of 
transcribed programs and nonsfandard technical supplies and equipment and 
advises .Armed Forces radio stations on program scheduling and technical 
eperation. Both the Los Angeles and New York offices also broadcast shortwave 
to personnel in the Pacific and Atlantic-European areas respectively. 

Armed Forces Radio Service has 106 overseas outlets. The command of each 
one of these outlets rests with the commander of the area in which the station 
is located, and each station has been approved by the area commander and the 
Department of Defense as an Armed Forces Radio Service outlet receiving a 
basic weekly shipment of approximately 68 hours of Armed Forces Radio Service 
transcriptions. Each station is staffed by the local command and presents AFRS 
transcriptions and original programs as approved by the local commander. The 
63 hours of transcriptions consist of various programs, both information and 
education and entertainment. The greater portion of the entertainment pro- 
grams are donated to AFRS by the American radio incustry. Examples of pro- 
grams are: the Bob Hope show, Truth or Consequences, Fred Waring, American 
Forum of the Air, ete. 

Another function of AFRS is the transmission of short-wave broadeasts from 
both the east and the west coasts of the United States using transmitters of the 
Voice of America. The New York office broadcasts 4% hours daily and the Los 
Angeles office, approximately 13 hours daily. The programing schedule of these 
broadcasts is devoted primarily to news, sports, and special events, particularly 
those which are of national and international importance. Speeches of the Presi- 
dent, Cabinet members, senior officials of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
others form an integral part of these broadcasts. 

While all Armed Forces Radio broadcasts are aimed primarily at military 
personnel of this country who are overseas by reason of service, there is no 
doubt but that our short-wave broadcasts and all Armed Forces radio stations 
around the globe have a large “eavesdropping” audience. Because of this, extra 
care is given to the selection of programs. While there is no formal consultation 
between AFRS and VOA on programing matters, a close liaison is maintained to 
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prevent any conflict of interest. It is important for psychological reasons that 
our military audience understand that AF'RS is not an auxiliary of VOA. 

While no conclusive evidence is available, some indication of the size of our 
foreign civilian audience comes from fan-mail analysis. During the period of 
July 1 to September 81, 1952, 2,272 fan letters were received from foreign civilians 
living in all parts of the world reached by Armed Forces radio stations. 

As with our other activities in the mass communications field, close liaison is 
maintained with the Department of State and other agencies of the Government 
to avoid conflicts in our efforts. This includes submission of material for clear- 
ance where any doubt exists as to conformance with United States policy. 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. Berding, to further enlighten us, would 
you mind giving a brief summary of the significance of this rather 
detailed statement? From there on we can ask questions. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW H. BERDING, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
LEE HARGUS, ASSISTANT TO MR. BERDING; COL. TOM B. BLOCKER, 
CHIEF, INFORMATION DIVISION, OFFICE OF ARMED FORCES IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; JOHN B. ADAMS, PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISER, IN- 
TERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, OPI AND OSD; AND COL. 
PERCY H. LASH, JR., DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE 
LIAISON, OSD 


Mr. Berpinc. Yes, Senator Fulbright, I will be glad to. 

May I start off with a little aside. It is quite a pleasure for me to 
appear before this subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. I was at one time for some 3 years, the chief Associated 
Press correspondent to the State Department; then a couple of years 
later I spent more than 2 years with Cordell Hull, writing his memoirs, 
and in those two capacities I had frequent occasion to come into con- 
tact with the work, the achievements, the history of this great 
committee. 

This is the first time I have had the pleasure of appearing before 
any portion of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and I just 
wanted to begin by saying what an honor it is to me. 

Senator Futnricutr. We are very glad to have you. 

As I understand it, you are a civilian employee of the Department 
of Defense; is that correct ? 

Mr. Berpina. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Futsricnt. Under your offices the information program 
has to do with all three branches of the Department. Is that correct ? 
Mr. Berpine. It is in the sense that I coordinate their programs. 

Senator Fu.srient. Yes. 

Mr. Berpina. I am chairman of what is called the Public Relations 
Advisory Council. 

Senator Futsrientr. You go ahead and describe whatever you think 
pertinent to this hearing, as to what you do and how, and so forth. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Berptne. That Public Relations Advisory Council is made up 
of the chiefs of information of the services, and I coordinate their 
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activities, ot course leay ing up to them as much of the operations as 
possible. 

Now, your inquiry is directed to the foreign field -—— 

Senator Futspricur. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Berpine (continuing). And in that field, we, the Department 
of Defense and the armed services, do not. have, strictly speaking, an 
information program. We do not have an information program that 
is directed moht out of Washineton that operates as a single unified 
unit, although we do have information officers with our major military 
units, and we do have an information program for our own troops. 

We have here Colonel Blocker, who is head of information of that 
particular division of the Department ot Defense. W ho Is prepared to 
talk particularly on the information program to our own troops. 

As ] say, the armed services have information offices with their 
major units, divisions, air wings, and the like. 


ARMED SERVICES INFORMATION OFFICER 


What do they do? Well, it is purely a local type of public rela- 
tions. They are in contact with local offi ials, they receive queries 


from the local press. The civ islon lay be stat ioned in Germany, and 
they get queries from the local press, or something happens, an 
accident o1 something like that, and they have to handle that. They 


let the division commander know what is going on in that area on 
the public-relations side. 

They advise him again on the public-information aspects of his 
work in that particular area and, as I say. their work is very local, a 
very operational kind of public relations. 

There are not many of those men abroad. In Europe, the Army 
has be} full time men, the Air Force 6, the Navy 0, 


In the Far East. the Army has 72 
PERSONNEL IN EUROPI 


Senator Futsricur. Does that first figure reflect personnel in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Bernina. Sir? 

Senator Futsricur. Does the first figure you gave us refer only to 
personne! in the United States? 

Mr. Berptne. No, in Europe. 

Senator Futsricur. In Europe? 

Mr. Berpina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futpricur. I see. 


PERSONNEL IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Berping. The second series of figures is in the Far East. 

Senator Futsrieanr. I see. 

Mr. Berpinc. Where the Army has 72, the Air Force 25, and the 
Navy 6. And, as you can see, sir, that is not a large staff nor what 
you might call a full-scale information program. 
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PERSON NEL IN UNITED STATES 
Senator Futsrigur. What about personnel in this country ? 
Mr. Bervine. I could get those figures for you, sir; I do not have 
them here. 
TOTAL PERSONNEL 
The over-all number, including those in this country, is in the 


neighborhood, I would say, all told, of 500, but I would prefer to get 


the exact figures. 
Senator Futsricnr. Could you supply those for the record? 
(The material requested is as follows :) 


The number of Public Information officers by service in the United States 


Officers Enlisted 


men 
Army 90 | 135 
Navy 54 70 
Marine Corps 26 44 
54 30 


Air Force 


Mr. Berpinea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gittetre. Mr. Chairman, may | interrupt é 

Senator Futpricut. Yes. 

Senator GitLerre. You gave the number you are employing in 
Kurope and the Far East. 

Mr. Berpine. That is right, sin 


OTHER AREAS 


Senator GILLETTE. Are you employing any in any other areas 
abroad ? 

Mr. Berpinac. No, not to my knowledge. There would be, say, an 
Air Force information officer with the air base in Greenland, a few 
isolated cases like that, ves. 

Senator GILLETTE, Operating under your organization / 

Mr. Berpine. Operating under their respective service, sir. 

Senator GILueTTe. I[ see. 

Mr. Berpine. And, of course, the heads of the information services 
of the Armed Forces coordinate their work with me. I coordinate the 
work among them. 

Senator Futsrient. Other than those two main areas, there are only 
isolated posts where there may be an officer / 

Mr. Berpinc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricutr. Such as Greenland / 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. 

Now, those information officers are kept pretty well occupied. 

There is a great deal of work that the »y have to handle. I stated some 


of the main types of their activities. 
DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES 


They are constantly interested in the relations between the troops 
and the local populations which, however, is a field where the troop 
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information and education program and personnel enter in a primary 
fashion, but there are all sorts of things that enter into relations 
between troops and local populations. If the division band has been 
asked to appear in some public demonstration or other, or if the post is 
going to give a children’s party for local children or something like 
that, “that ‘public information man, of course, is very much in the middle 
of all that, and such concrete physical activities are of immense bene- 
fit in the field of relationships between the troops and the local popu- 
lation. 

Senator GitteTTe. Mr. Chairman, again may I interrupt? 

Senator Futprieut. Yes. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator GittetTe, Are these people civilian personnel or are some 
of them officers in the services ? 

Mr. Berpinc. They are almost entirely military personnel abroad. 

Senator Gittetre. They are entirely personnel 

Mr. Berpinc. Almost entirely personnel 

Senator GILLETTE (continuing). Assigned to this job? 

Mr. BerpinG. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gittetre. There are no civilians? 

Mr. Berpine. There are some; 1 would not know the exact number, 
but I could get that figure for you. But they are included in that 
figure which I gave you. 

Senator Gutetre. I wish you would give us the breakdown as to 
how many of them are ¢ ivilian personnel and how many are in the 
military services. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 








Military in Civilians in 


| 
the United the United Military | (¢ ivilians 
States States overseas | overseas 
Army 225 114 122 | 12 
Navy 124 28 53 0 
Marine Corps ig 70 6 16 0 
Air Force.... okie’ 4 25 30 8 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsricur. With respect to their activities, is there any 
effort to use what we generally call propaganda about this country’s 
foreign relations, or are such activities strictly local relations between 
the members of the Armed Forces and the population ? 

Mr. Berping. They are activities which are limited entirely to the 
activities of their own military unit in that area. 

Senator Futsricnt. Immediate relations there ¢ 

Mr. Berpinc. That is right, sir. 


OVER-ALL FOREIGN POLICY 


When it comes to the over-all aspects of American forei gn policy Vv 
and the like, that is left to the State Department USIS, the United 
States Information Service. 

Senator Futsrieut. Is it true, not only of the local people but of 
our office here as well, that you do not feel you are responsible for 
foreign policy and that you need have no concern about it? 
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Mr. Berpine. We would certainly feel, sir, that we are not respon 
sible for it. Obviously, every American is concerned with it. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, as a citizen. But I mean in your posi- 
tion as head of this office, do you feel that your broadcasts or press 
releases have, among other objectives, the furtherance of any particu- 
lar foreign policy! Are you primarily and solely concerned with 
vood relations of the forces in the field with the population, just as 
individuals, I mean, as distinguished from a foreign policy / 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT AND STATE DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Berpine. We work in many ways in very close cooperation with 
the State Department. 

Senator Futpricur. You do? What is that relationship ? 

Mr. Brerpine. We are members on the information side—I am 
speaking of the information side—of the Psychological Operations 
Committee, which is headed up at State Department. I am a member 
of that. 

Mr. Hargus, to my right here, attends the meetings, and we follow 

» lines of State De partment polic; y. 

'T he State Department information directives are utilized whenever 
it is necessary to say something that might, let us say, enter into 
the foreign policy field. 

If, for instance, to give a concrete example, a division commander 
were making a speech before a local organization in some big town, 

1d he wanted to say something on, let us say, foreign policy, he would 
follow the State Department guidances and—- 

senator It LBRIGHT. Those speeches are cleared ? 

Mr. Berpine. I was just going to go ahead with that, sin 

Senator Futsriaur. Go ahead. 

Mr. Berpine. And that public information officer would be respon- 
ible for clearing that speech, too. 

Senator Funtsricur. Is it fair to put it this way: that you try not 
to say anything contrary to the polic ies of the Government, as the 
State Departme nt sets them out, although you do not feel you must 
go out and generate policy; you simply try not to say anything con 
trary to what the State Department conceives to be the policy. Is that 
‘a fair statement / 

Mr. Berprng. That is, very definitely. 

Senator Futsriaut. IT am not trying to put words into your mouth, 
but only trying to clarify the record. 

Mr. Berpinc. I was trying to say that; I did not sueceed as well as 
vou have. 

Senator Futsriaur. IT would not say you did not succeed; we just 
have different ways of saying things 

If that is accurate, would you want to elaborate on that? If you do, 
then gO ahead. 

Mr. Berpine. I think that is a fair statement. 


STATE-DEFENSE COORDIN ATION 
Senator Futpricaut. Do you make many broadeasts of news? Now 


hews, as We have seen on many oceasions, 1s always subject to different 
interpretations in the way you present it, what you emphasize. Is 
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there any coordination or consultation between your people as to the 
kind of news and the way it is done, and the State Department on 
the information program ? 

Mr. Berpina. Let me make, first, a general statement on that, and 
then I want to introduce Colonel Blocker, beeause Colonel Blocker 
is of that section, that is the Armed Forces Information and Eduea- 
tion Division. which handles these broadeast 

Senator Funpricur. Yes. 

Mr. Br RDING, My oflice of publi informatio does not handle them, 
and is not responsible for them. But I do know that a very close co 
ordination is maintained with the State Department on those radio 
broadcasts. 

Now, having said that, I would like to have Colonel Blocker amplify 
it. if vou would permit it, Senator. 

Senator Futsricutr. Yes. You know more about this than we do, 
and we were willing to accept the way you want to testify. 

Colonel Brocker. Senator, let me say, first, that this aetivity con 
sists, so far as the agencies are concerned, of the Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Edueation, which is under the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel. 

Then, in each of the services, each department has an I and E— 
an information and education—agency, which is responsible for the 


implementation or carrying out of information programs within the 
departments, 

When I speak of information programs, so that there will be a clear 
distinction, it is really an improper name or unresponsive name. It 
is personnel relations: it is internal information to military per 
sonnel—directed to military personne] only. 

Senator Futpsriautr. Yes. 


ARMED FORCES RADIO SERVICI 


Colonel BLockrr. Now, among our many activities are the Armed 
Forces Radio Si r\ ice, 

Senator Funtsricutr. Yes. 

Colonel Bi OCKER,. Briefly » it consists ot short wave broad asts from 
these shores, for 13 hours from the Pacifie coast, and 484 hours from 
the Atlantic coast to the opposite areas, Japan and the Pacifie area 
and the Atlantic Europe area, 

Senator Fursrienr. With respect to those, are they designed for 
cirect reception by the individuals in the Armed Forces or for relay 
purposes ¢ 

Colonel Biocker. Both. In isolated stations that is the only radio 
they get, because they have no local station. 

Now, in the more concentrated areas, such as Japan, Korea, A'«ska, 
Europe, north Africa, and all of those areas, we have local stations. 
There are 70 local broadcasting stations, and some 36 relay station 
that take the same programs off the wire and put them on the air. 

Senator Funsricut. Just to clarify matters in my own mind, is it 
correct that in Europe, for example, broadcasts are not received b: 
the forces in Europe by short wave but by relay or medium wave ? 


26702—53——2 
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Colonel Biocker. That is right, sir. Let me make this distinction, 
for the main things the people in Europe want are the special events 
and sports news. 


SPORTS BROADCASTS 


That is, we broadcast the football games, the baseball games, the 
boxing bouts for that is the only way the men over there can ever get 
anything of that character. 

Senator Futsrient. Yes. 


NEWS BROADCASTS 


Colonel Birocker. Then they broadcast about every 30 minutes or 
every hour, in some cases, news for 15 minutes, broadcasts of up-to- 
date news. Now, that goes to everybody. 

They can pick it up in Europe and relay it if they want to over 
there. It happens that they have their own news service and compile 
their own news broadcasts, but you take in Greenland; you take in 
Iceland ; you take the ships at sea; you take the people in north Africa. 
They usually pick that news up and rebroadcast it. 

Senator Futsrieur. I think that news may be a matter of par- 
ticular interest to this committee, as you conceive of it. Is it straight 

ws, Without commentary, or editorial influence ? 


NEWS ANNOUNCERS 


Colonel Blocker. We use sergeants as announcers. Our announc- 
ers are all enlisted men who are trained by the station—or by Los 
Angeles when we can possibly get them through the office out there 
is announcers, or men who have had announcing experience in civilian 
ife, and they are given these news files; they are written by a news 
editor. It is straight, hard news. We take it off of the wires, AP, 
UP 

Senator Funrsrienr. What wires? 

Colonel Brockrer. AP, UP, INS. 

Senator Funsricur. Yes. 

Colonel Blocker. And, in Europe, I think they probably get 
Reuter’s. 

Senator Futsrtmur. Yes: that is the English one. 


NEWS POLICY 


Colonel Buocker. The policy on news is that they will take simply 
straight, hard news; and there is a statement that there will be no 
commentary, no slanting, and no emphasis. The only emphasis on 
news is according to its importance as news. 

Senator Futsricutr. Does the local sergeant select this news from 
the wires? 

Colonel Birockrer. No; he voices it. 

Senator Futerigut. He voices it. Who does the selecting? 

Colonel Blocker. They have their news editors over there in 
Europe that compile it; they take it off the wire and compile it. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Are they usually Americans? 

Colonel Biocker. Oh, ves. 
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Senator Futsrignr. Members of the Armed Forces / 
Colonel BLockerr. Yes. 


COMMENTARIES 


Senator Fu.esrienr. With respect to your own news ts there any 
commentary at all designated as such ? 

Colonel Briocker. No. 

Senator Furpricur. You do not have that? 

Colonel Biocker. No. 

Senator Fu.sricur. As I understand it, the BBC, for example, will 
have a news broadcast, and then later it may have a commentary which 
is stated to be such 

Colonel BLocker. We do not permit commentaries; no, sir. 

Senator Funsricutr. You do not have any programs which you 
consider commentaries / 

Colonel Biocker. No, sir 


LIAISON WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


In the preparation of those news files, they are required to follow 
State Department guidance. They get the guidances from the State 
Department, overnight guidances, by cable, and their instructions are 
that they will be guided by that. It is phrased in one of the papers 
that was sent over here in this w ay, and I will read that. [ Reading: |] 

That while there is no formal consultation between Armed Forces Radio 
Service and the State Department on programing matters, a close liaison is 
maintained to prevent any conflict of interests. 

That is along the line of the statement that you just made. 

Senator Futsricur. Yes. 

Colonel Birocker. That we do not, and cannot, as a Government 
agency, put out anything that is contrary to the policy y of the moment. 
We do not look upon that as censorship of our news in any way because, 
as you can readily understand, it is merely, oftentimes, a matter of 
emphasis. 

Senator Fucsricur. That isright. Well. it isa very difficult matter. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


IT had this in mind: For example. our Russian antagonists often 
make statements which most of us think are completely groundless 
and false, and vet they pres to be statements of fact. 

If we just pick those up blindly and repeat them, why, we are play- 
ing into their hands. Somebody has to use some discretion. I think, 
in dealing with the matter. 

The Russians make news. In a sense, a statement by Vishinsky is 
news, but he keeps piling on these big lies one after another. We 
cannot just swallow and repeat them, and broadcast them. Somebody 
has got to use his head in these matters. 

Colonel Buocker. Well, I think they are. Americans have a lot of 
common sense. 

Senator Futsrignur. Surely. 

Colonel Biocker. I have great confidence in the mass conimen sense 
of the American people and the military population. 
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senator It LBRIGHT. Yet some people object and Say, “Well, the 
State Department should not censor broadcasts of straight news.” 
You do run into these cases. Somebody has got to take the responsi- 
bility of saying, “Well, there is a limif to what we are going to repeat 
by these people.” | wave as an example, Mr. Vishinsky. ] do not 
think we ought to repeat indefinitely everything they say. We have 
done that too much already. 

Colonel Buocker. | think that is all covered, Senator, in the g@uid- 
ances | referred to. They will name an item of news and say to their 
public-atlairs officers, “Play this down as much as possible— 

Senator Futspricutr. Yes. 

Colonel Biuocker (continuing). “Don’t put it in the headline; 
don’t push it. Just let it go as straight news. If it is published, all 
right.” As I indicated before I think it is all a matter of emphasis. 

Senator Futpricur. Yes. 


CENSORSHIP 


Colonel BLrockrer. You cannot say, “Well, we won't publish or put 
out anything that the Russians Say . or “We refuse to repeat these 
things.” But usually the American attitude will creep into the an 
hnouncers voice, 

Senator Futsricutr. Yes. 

Colonel BLrocker. You cannot control that entirely either. 

Senator Futsricut. This is a very difficult problem. From the way 
we handle it here at home, sometimes I think we turn over all our 
hewspapers in the United States to the Russians to say what they 
please, and yet we know they do not print anything we say that they 
do not like. I do not know what the answer is. 


MORALE BROADCASTS 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple of 
questions along that line. 

Senator Futpricur, Certainly. 

Senator Gitterre. As I understand your statement, Colonel, pub 
lic information is not the function of your organization. 

Colonel Buockrer. That is right. 

Senator Ginterre. It is a matter of broadeasting to the armed 
services themselves. 

Colonel Buocker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. For the purpose of morale building. In order to 
do that, you broadcast sports and news, hard-core news, and some 
hews pertaining to recreation, entertainment. 


CONTENT OF BROADCASTS 


Colonel BLocKker. Largely entertainment, Senator. You have to 
get the audience, first, and it takes entertainment to get the audience: 
that is, we take—may I just answer that ¢ 

Senator GitLerre. Yes, of course. 

Colonel Brocker. There is given to us by all the networks and 
sponsors and the radio industry all of the radio programs that we 
want that are broadeast in the United States. We transcribe some 


hity odd hours a week of those standard programs taken off the air 
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here in the United States, put them on 16-inch platters, and ship 
them to the stations, and that constitutes about half of their time on 
the air—the entertainment they get from here. The rest of their time 
they prepare themsel ves—mostly local entertainment. 

Senator Gitterre. Your organization makes those selections / 

Colonel BLocker. Yes, sir. 

Senator GiLLerre. It is designed, as you said just a moment ago, to 
reach the personnel, and it is not designed to further public rela- 
tionships with the civilian population in these various countries. 

Now that brings me to the third purpose that the chairman alluded 
to. I believe you stated that commentary was avoided in the broad- 
cast of news. 

Colonel Biocker. That is right. 

Senator Gitterre. It was just a statement of the news. 

Colonel BiocKxer. That is right. 

Senator Gruterre. Well, then, any censorship—I do not care 
what you call it—any selectivity of that news amounts to censorship ; 
does it not, no matter who does it ? 


EMPHELASIS OR DEEMPILASIS 


Colonel BLrocker. Well, I think I tried to indicate there that it was 
not the selectivity of news so much as it was emphasis or deemphasis 
of items that are relatively unimportant; that is, if the Russians put 
out some big lie, it is not important news to the military personnel; 
that is, it should not be played up as being something big. It may be 
merely mentioning that Vishinsky said so-and-so, and then you go 
off into something else. That is the idea I had in mind. 

Senator Futsricutr. May I interrupt to clear that up? Supposing 
Vishinsky keeps saying every week that we are using germ warfare. 
Are you going to repeat that? That certainly is interesting to the 
Armed Forces; is it not ¢ 

SELECTIVITY 


Senator Gitterre. That is true, but what I had in mind is this: 
One of the great criticisms we have had in our own publicity media 
in this country is the possibility that news can be colored and directed 
by selection. Now, no false news is published, and there is no sup- 
pression, possibly ; but, by selection, a line of thought, a line of judg- 
ment, can be indicated. 

I can recognize, as the chairman says, that among our military 
personnel, especially where these men are in foreign areas, that there 
must be some judgment exercised in the way of what is emphasized 
or deemphasized. But, in the last analysis, it amounts to selection; 
does it not? And, in some instances, suppression ? 

Colonel BLrocker. It does. You can eal] it that. 

Senator Futsricur. What is the alternative ¢ 

Mr. Berpine. May I interject something in there? 

Senator Giuterre. Yes. 

Mr. Berpine. Let me, for a moment, speak as an old-time news- 
paperman with 20 years of experience. 
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GI TASTI 


I think the selection we are talking about here is very different from 
the selection that a newspaper would make. Now, you say “Who 
determines the selection?” Well, actually, the man who determines 
the selection is the Ame ean soldier overseas, but in this sense: that 
we are catering to him. We are trying to give him what he wants. 

What does he want? He doesn’t care particularly what Vishinsky 
says—I am afraid he does not, or I am glad he does not—what he is 
interested in is in that baseball game. The local newspapers—I 
mean the local newspapers here—might give Vishinsky a big front- 
page headline; but, if the local newsp: pers were to play the news the 
way these people play it, they would give the baseball game the whole 
front page. It is an entirely different approach. The selection is 
made on the basis of maybe giving half of the day’s report to the 
baseball game or the World Series, or something like that. 

Senator Guerre. How in the world can the individual soldier 
make the selection you say he does if he does not have access to tie 
hewspapers, and they do not reach him? How can he make a 
selection ? 

Mr. Berptne. What I mean is, Senator, we have a pretty good idea 
from surveys and contacts with the soldier as to what he wants, and 
we are just giving him what he wants. 

Senator Fu.sricutr. Well, do you think that the soldier, for ex 
ample, in Korea, is not interested in what is being said and done about 
the exchange of prisoners and the possibility of the termination of 
that war? 

Mr. Berprna. Certainly he is interesied in that. 


CIVILIANS AND RADIOCASTS 


Senator Futsricur. Well, you are broadcasting on that. If you 
broadcast on that, the way you present what the Russians have been 
saying about it and what we say is very important. I want to come 
back and at least refer to this idea that, although vou are designing 
your broadcasts for the armed services, from what I have gathered 
from many other reports, the facts indicate that a very large listening 
audience to these broadcasts exists among the civilians of the country. 
They are called eavesdroppers, and they make up quite a large 
listening audience. 

Senator Gitierre. And an important listening audience. 

Senator Futsrieut. You have to take that into consideration. But 
with respect to the matter of content, while I am not trying to be 
critical about it, I want to make the point that this does involve an 
important element of propaganda. I think servicemen would be very 
interested in what is going on in Korea, for instance, and they ought 
to have an interest in it. Many of them, I think, understand, what 
is going on in Korea a lot better than civilians do, according to some 
of the letters I have seen. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION 


Senator Gittette. Just one final question, Mr. Chairman, on this 
matter, and that is all I want to ask. Who, in the last analysis, makes 
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the selection of what news items are to be broadcast through vo 
services ¢ 

Colonel Biocker. The officer in charge of the radio station is respot 
sible for what goes on the air. The commander of the area ts respon- 
sible for each station; that is, we do not try to control from Washing 
ton the 70 stations scattered all over the world. 

Senator GittetTre. But from the source of the news, when you try 
to reach these stations, who makes the determination of what news 
items go and what news items are suppressed ¢ 

Colonel Biocker. Now, you are speaking of the news we broadeast 
shortwave from here? 

Senator Gmuetre. Yes. 

Colonel Biocker. That is « ‘ontrolled by the officer in charge oT eacl 
station. There is a captain of the Navy in charge in New York, and 
there is a colonel of the Army in charge in Los Angeles, and through 
consultation and setting up a very clear directive or clear directives 
and the policy papers on how this news will be handled, how it will 
be broadcast. 

Senator GitLerre. Set up by whom? 

Colonel Biocxer. By myself, the chief of the division, the office 
over there, and these officers in charge. 


CLEARANCE WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator GILLETTE. Do you keep a close liaison with the State Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Colonel Brocker. Oh, ves; ves, indeed. 

Senator Gittetre. It is cleared there before you make the determ- 
ination ¢ 

Colonel Biockrer. Well, we do not clear every news broadeast; no, 
sir. But during critical times, particularly in Korea, the Los Angeles 
office has kept in close contact with the State Department through 
VOA. We had a wire direct into VOA in New York, and on any item 
that was questionable they would consult with the State Department 
through that wire the first thing in the morning. 

The thing has eased off a little; we do not do that now, but they are 
pretty well established out there now, and they have an operating 
agency that knows their business. That has been operating now since 
1950 in that particular field, and we have had no complaints. 

Senator Giiterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPLAINTS 


Senator Futsrient. I would like to emphasize your last point that 
you never had any complaint (as to bias) concerning the contents of 
your news broadcasts. 

Colonel Buocker. I cannot think of any specific instances, Senator. 
But I would hesitate to make a broad statement that we never have 
had any complaints, because you cannot go on the air without some- 
body complaining about it. 

Senator Fursricut. I do not mean to make it that sweeping. 

Colonel Birocker. Nothing of any importance. 

Senator Futsrient. Any serious ones that have ever concerned you 
too much or ever been brought up—— 
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Colonel Biocxer. The only complaint we had, as I recall, was in 
the early days when we went into Korea, and everything was in a 
mess over there on the news, particularly; and the reporters, the corre- 
spondents, over there were sending back news to this country which, 
so far as Korea was concerned, should have been classified, and we 
were getting it, of course, on the ticker tapes over here. 

Senator Futsricnr. Yes. 

Colonel BLrocker. And we would take it as hard news coming from 
there, and broadeasting it. It went back into Korea, and they com- 
plained about it. So we said, “Henceforth you will be responsible 
for any news over there. You have set up your own agency for the 
preparation of news,” and, of course, in a combat area there are 
certain things that while it will do no harm if put out over here, 
would certainly lower the morale of the personnel fighting if they 
heard some of the comments that were made. That is the only selec- 
tivity that 1 could speak of over there. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Berding a 
question ? 

Senator Futsrient. Yes. 


LIAISON BETWEEN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN OPERATIONS 


Senator Guerre. Mr. Berding, I refer now to your testimony 
concerning public relations with the civilian populations in these 
various areas. 

Mr. Berptna. Yes. 

Senator Gitterre. Colonel Blocker has been discussing the objective 
of his work in bringing information, recreation, and entertainment 
to the armed services. What supe ‘rvision do you exercise over his 
function, and what relationship is there between what you are doing 
in trying to reach the civilian population and what he is doing in 
trying to reach the military personnel ? 

Mr. Berpinc. Well, on this side, of course, we keep in contact with 
members of the same organization. 

On the other side, and beari ing in mind that conditions change from 
one area to another, that is all under the local commander, and it is 
his function to see that there is the closest of liaison maintained 
between his public information officer and his Armed Forces infor- 
mation and edueation officer. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you exercise supervision over their work? 

Mr. Brerptna. No, I do not, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. Just one other question. 

Mr. Berpinc. We are what you might call coequal. We are separate 
offices in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Giterre. But you are pursuing two different goals or 
working toward two different goals, yours is the relationship with the 
civilian population, and theirs is ‘the military personnel themselves. 

Mr. Berptne. That is right, sir 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN FAR EAST 


Senator Gitterre. Now, going back to your statement of the number 
employed in your organization in the Far East; the Army, 72; the 
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Air Force, 25: the Navy, 6. or a total of 103 in your organization. 
Does that include those working under the colonel here? 

Mr. Berpina. No, it does not. sir. These are solely public infor 
mation—— 

Senator GiILtLerre. Publ relations. 


Mr. hit RDING (« Onin s ° Offi "CFS, 2] a thre a ley lf al personnel, as 
well. 
Senator GinLerre. Are they located in such areas as Korea, Japan, 


and Formosa ? 

Mr. BERDING. That includes Korea and Japa ‘ whereve there are 
other bases, Okinawa, for instance: T can 
down if you would like, as to the location. 

Senator Gitterrr. I just wanted it substantially . Are there some 
personnel on Formosa ? 

Mr. Berprna. I wouldn’t say, because while we have, I think, some 
training units and the like there, we do not have—I would say not. 

Senator GitLerre. How about Saigon, Indochina / 

Mr. Berpine. I would say not. 

Senator Ginterre. None there ? 

Mr. Berpine. Now, in the countries where there is military assist- 
ance, in which the Defense Department is interested, that is, the send- 
ing of planes, tanks, and guns to countries, any information concern 
ing that is handled by USIS, United States Information Service, of 
the State Department. 

Senator Gitterre. You do not have anything in Burma? 

Mr. Berpinc. No, sir. 

Senator Gittetre. Malaya? 

Mr. Berprnea. No, sir. 

Senator GitLerre. Are the personnel dispersed in Korea and Japan 
entirely ? 

Mr. Berpina. Yes, sir: and wherever other major United States 
Armed Forces are maintained: it would include 

Senator GiLLerre. Okinawa ? 

Mr. Berptne. Okinawa, Pearl Harbor for the Navy. 

Senator Gitterre. Are some of these people in Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Berpinc. The Navy would be in Pearl Harbor, sir. 

Senator Gitterrr. Yes. Some of the six? 

Mr. Berpine. Yes, sir. 


Senator Gitterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


| 
ve vou a detailed break 


DELETION OF CLASSIFIED TESTIMONY 


Senator Fursrienr. Do you have anything further on that par 
ticular aspect of your program before we pass on 4 

I would like to inquire about the number of trainees you bring into 
this country. But before I do so, do you want to add any more about 
broadcasting ? 

Mr. Bi RDING,. Nothing, unless you vourself h ive something in mind, 
Senator. 

Senator Fuusricur. Do you have any question about it, Senator? 
We have about covered that subject. 

Senator HicKeN.Loorer. No. 

Senator Futsricutr. I do not think I made it clear in the beginning 
that this record is executive. The armed services will have an oppor 
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tunity to go over it and see if there is something you said which per- 
haps should not be put in the record which we will publish later. But 
you will have an opportunity to go over your testimony and take 
out any material you think should be classified. I do not believe I 
made that clear in the beginning. 

Mr. Brerptne. That is “unde rstood. 

Senator Futsrienr. You will have an opportunity to see it and to 
correct the record in that sense. 


CIVILIAN EAVESDROPPING 


Now, I think we understand all about that. I wanted to emphasize 
the fact that while your purpose is entertainment and instruction of 
the armed services in news, there is also the effect upon the civilian 
population to consider because they do eavesdrop and listen to these 
programs, Iam told that these programs are quite popular programs, 
especially in news and entertainment programing. It seems to me 
that because of that, there should be close liaison between you and 
the State Department. In effect, to all intents and purposes, your 
broadcasts are heard in the same way the VOA is, and if there is any 
conflict between the two, if one says one thing and the other agency 
another, it makes the whole country look ridiculous. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS TRAINED IN U. 8S. MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


I am particularly interested in one other subject and maybe others 
are also. That is the aspect of the program which relates to bring- 
ing in foreign persons to study in our various military establishments. 

Who can speak on that ? 

Mr. Berpine. I will attempt to, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. Tell us about that, please. 

Mr. Berpine. Let me give you the number who have been brought, 
if 1 may, first. 

(Classified information submitted to committee. ) 

Senator FutsrigHt. Over what period is that, from when to when? 

(Classified information submitted to the committee.) 

Mr. Berprne. Those trainees, of course, are trained in our estab- 
lished military schools. Foreign officers and enlisted men are inte- 
erated into the regular courses in the service schools, 

Senator Funsriciur. Do you mean Annapolis and West Point ? 

Mr. Berpinc. Schools like Fort Benning Inf: antry School. 

Senator Futsrieut. I see. 

Mr. Berpine. Of course, they are much shorter courses. 

Senator Funsricut. 18,000 between January of 1951, and when? 

Mr. Berpine. Let me make a qualification there. As of August 31, 
1952, that is the number you asked a question as to when it began, and 
the reply was the beginning —— 

Mr. Apvams. Around January of 1950. 

Senator Fu.prient. 1950? 

Mr. ApAms. Yes, sil 

Mr. Berpinc. The qualification I want to make is that of 18,000, 
however, one-quarter were trained overseas, so 18,000 is not the figure 
of those who are trained on this side. 

(Classified information submitted to the committee. ) 
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Senator it LBRIGHT. Were all these foreign nationals brought to 
this country and trained in our established military installations? 
Will vou name two or three, so that people may understand ? 


TRAINING EUROPEAN PILOTS AT U. S. BASES 


Mr. Apams. Our Air Force program, for example, is a program 
where we have been training numerous European pilots, in conven 
tional planes at fields in Texas, such as Goodfellow and James Con- 
nolly, and other bases, and the jet pilots at Williams Air Force Base 
in Arizona. (Classified information submitted to committee.) They 
take varying courses ranging from 12 to 18 months for advanced jet- 
pilot trainmg, down to 2 or 3 weeks for some of the naval trainees 
who come in for ship transfer activities. 

Senator Gitterre. Isn’t there some training of naval personnel at 
Pensacola ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes.sir. We have oe 10 American installations, 


Army, Navy, and Air Force, where there are trainees at various times 
of the year, and, as I say, it ranges in chia’ type of training how long 


they are going to be at one installation. 
FINANCING TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Gitterre. When you bring in these trainees, do you pay 
all of their expenses or do the individual foreign governments pay the 
expenses! Suppose, for example, you bring French pilots over here. 
How is that plan carried out? 

Mr. Apams. The actual training of the jet pilots and others is borne 
by our appropriated MDAP fu ids as part of our program of making 
them acquainted with American equipment, how to use it, maintain it, 
and take care of it when they return to their own countries, and when 
they return they are supposed to train their own people in the use of 
the billions of dollars of United States military equipment which we 
ure transferring overseas. 

Senator HickEnLoorper. Who pays their salary and their living 
expenses, and so on, while they are here? 

Mr. Apams. They are given a small per diem under the program. 

age Hickentoorer. How much ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I do not have the figures on that, sit 


RATIO ALLOWANCE 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, I talked with some young foreign 
officers stationed at Pensacola taking naval training, and unless my 
memory fails me, they said that they were drawing a salary from the 
United States and that their compensation was not based on the table 
of compensation of their country. They were young naval oflicers 
drawing United States pay or comparable to United States pay. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Apams. I think there is a ratio allowance rather than pay. | 
would be glad to get those figures for you. 
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COMPENSATION ALLOWANCI 


Senator Hickrnvoorrr. Is there any information we can get on 
that as to what they are given in the way of compensation allowances 
for such things as uniform equipment. What is the entire amount, in 
United States dollars, involved for each trainee? (The material 
requested is as follows:) 

Under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program certain per diem allowances 
e furnished by the United States during the period that the trainees are on duty 
connection with MDAP training In general per diem of $5 per day 
lowed officer trainees if Government quarters are available and from this they 
defray the cost of their meals and other expenses, Enlisted trainees are entitled 
to $1.05 per day 


i is 


, over and above cost of quarters and meals, for out-of-pocket 
spending money ; since foreign-pay allowances of some trainees is as low as a few 
ents a day these per diem allowances were developed to enable foreign trainees 
to coexist with their fellow Americans at service installations. Flying cadets 
receive per diem at the rate required to defray the cost of expenses and leave 
ad 


eadet an amount of $1.05 per day spending money. 


These per diem rates 
apply to all three services. There are several excepti 


ns where per diem funds 
are not paid, such as Saudi Arabian trainees who are eligible only under the provi- 
sious of section 40S (e), as well as trainees from certain Latin American 





he present time more than 4,000 foreign nationals are receiving training 
the United States under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program In addition 
re than 13,000 have completed training at installations in the United States 


more than 5,000 at United States installations overseas. 


Mr. Apams. I know we had some problem in the early days of the 
program when Turkish boys came over whose salary, of course, is 


lower than the United States standard. They came over and they did 
not have sufficient money. So, naturally, the problem of taking care 


of them developed. When they are on our installations we try to do 
the best job we can to make not only good trainees, but permanen 
friends of the United States, so they will return to their own countries 
ind be good ambassadors. 


INTEGRATION PROGRAM 


Senator Fursriautr. That is the point I was leading up to. The 
military part is not the concern of this committee. Is there anything 
done with this very substantial number of people, which amounts to 
as Many or more than come under all of the other Government pro 
eram in addition to the military training to olve these people some 
dea of this country and what this whole thing is all about ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. We have a very active program by the military 
and station commanders to do « verything possible to integrate them, 
first of all, in with the American and other foreign troops. 

hey are quartered ina barracks, for example, with several nation 
alities, and with Americans, so that they are living together and 


vorking as a group. 


“BUDDY SYSTEM 


At some of the installations we have a “buddy” S\ stem, 
Senator Futsrianr. What is that ? 
Mr. Apams. 


An oflicer or enlisted mah, an American. volunteers 
] ] . 
» ft re T 


ie responsibility of meeting an incoming trainee, taking care 
f him, getting him loeated, and seeing that he gets out into the homes 
the area, and that he becomes a real buddy or a friend. 
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Senator Futpricir. Do you have a program developed / 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir: we have. It has been very active and very 
successful. 

Senator Futsrienr. Are practically all of the trainees handled that 
way ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I would say in some of the naval installations where 
you have five or six hundred coming in for 2 or 3 weeks, to take ovet 
some ships, and so on, that is rather an impossibility. 

Senator Futsricur. Yes. 

Mr. ApDAMs. Because they move aboard the ships and, of course, 
they are very busily engaged in learning. But on the major Army, 
Air Force, and Navy installations where they are there for a consid 
erable period, that policy is followed by the tr Ops. 

In addition, they arrange, whenever possible, when training flights 
and other factors will permit, to get them off to some other areas, if 
it is part of their actual training. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAVEL WITHIN U. 8. 


For example, when the Dutch Queen was out in Los Angeles last 
vear a group of the Dutch pilots at Williams flew over and met her 
in that area and, of course, they were naturally entertained by United 
States citizens in the Los Angeles area. 

Holidays we make a special attempt to get them off the installation 
so that they can be with American families in various areas. 


INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH LANGUAGI 


Senator Futsrigutr. Do you make any special provision to teach 
them English ? 

Mr. Apams. When the trainees are selected overseas, they try to get 
those who are able to speak English. As far as the training on the 
installations, I do not know if particular courses are carried on. Do 
you happen to know that ? 

Colonel Lasu. I am Colonel Lash from Admiral Houser’s office. I 
happen to have had some practical experience in this field, having been 
an instructor at Leavenworth at the staff college 2 years ago, and I 
can answer the last question you posed. 

The foreign students there are urged to arrive early in the sum- 
mer, and most of them do, so that they can take an extensive course 
to improve their military English, and so that they may be indoc- 
trinated in the customs and habits and culture of the community. 


FOREIGN OFFICERS AT FORT LEAVENWORTH 


Most of them come in, I should say, in July, the school starting in 
September, and these courses are run by special sections of officers 
who have been set aside because of their linguistic and other abilities. 
When I was there 2 years ago there were about 30 foreign officers in 
this particular group. 

Senator Futsricur. 30? 

Colonel Lasn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fuisricnt. In Leavenworth ? 

Colonel Lasu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fursricur. Is that all’ Is that the whole contingent 
in Leavenworth ? 

Colonel Lasu. That, to my memory, was the foreign contingent at 
Leavenworth, although I am not certain of that figure. I would 
say about 30. 


TRANSIENT FOREIGN ARMED SERVICES IN U. 8. 


Senator Futsricur. I would like to clarify that figure. It sounds 
very large tome. Are there included in these large numbers of people, 
personnel who come over for 2 or 3 weeks to make a transfer? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir: those are included in the over-all figures. 

rage Futsrieut. That might be a large part of this. 

Mr. Apams. There are times when 600 may come in to take over 
several dest royer escorts. 

Senator Futsricut. I see. 


ITALIAN NAVAL PERSONNEL AND “LITTLE ITALY” 


Mr. Apams. And as an example of that, we turned over destroyer 
escorts to Italy. 

Senator Futpsricur. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. It was my suggestion when they were training at Not 
folk that instead of them returning directly from dodges to Italy, 
it migh t be advisable to route them up to New York for 2 Sa! LVS In 
Little Italy, so to speak, so that they would have a ne for these 
Italian sailors who might never again visit the United States, to have 
a personal contact in New ro They were received by the mayor, 
and entertained by the Italian colony, publicized in the Italian lan- 
guage newspapers there, and a vigorous campaign was carried on by 
the newspapers to send clippings of this visit home to the friends and 
relatives of these boys in Italy. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


That is all part of a public information program we are attempt- 
ing to do whenever possible. We have home town releases. We en- 
courage the various military installation public information officers 
to take photographs, prepare stories, and interview these boys, who 
come into our office in the Pentagon, and I then turn them over to 
the State Department for overseas distribution to the home town 
provincial papers. That is another example of how we are trying 
‘to build up the prestige of the boy in his home town. 


ASSIGNMENT OF TRAINEES 


Senator Fuisricur. I think that is very important. I mean, you 
can do a lot of good just doing that very thing. 

I am interested in that, but I do not want to get a false impression 
of the size of this program. I would like to have much more det: gn 
information on your earlier reference to foreign nationals trained i 
this country under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. In thes 
words, it is significant if a big part of the program consisted of visi- 


tors who came for 2 or 3 weeks. as opposed to thors who came for 
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a year. The distinction between them is very important, and I would 
like someone to supply such information. 

Mr. Berpine. We will supply that, Senator. 

Senator Futsrieut. I shall appreciate it if you will develop that 
for the record, and break it down as to the nature of the assignments 
of these visitors. I was quite surprised when you said 18,000 or even 
13,500. I would be particularly surprised if that meant people who 
were here for as long as a year. 

Mr. Berpinc. Might I say, sir, that Senator Wiley asked the Sec- 
retary of Defense for that information. It was furnished on October 
16 in a secret letter. 

Now, I mention that—I have that letter. But the reason I mention 
its classification is that our people have tended to regard as classified 
the individual breakdown by country and types of these people who 
come over for training. 

Senator Fu.tsricutr. I am not as interested in a country breakdown 
as Lam, from a public-relations point of view, in how long they stay 
here and what you do with them while they are here. I do not want 
military information regarding such things as ballistics or the atom 
bomb. The main thing I am interested in is the distinction between 
the program comprised of people who are here long enough to have 
an opportunity to find out about America—temporary visitors who 
are here only for a few days. 

Mr. Apams. Roughly there might be 2,000 Air Force trainees during 
the course of a year, all of them for at least 6 months or longer. 

Senator Futsricutr. Longer? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; and the Navy groups, of course, are here for 
shorter spaces of time, except at places like Pensacola where you 
have the naval air training activity. 

Mr. Brerpine. We will provide you with a round-up of the figures. 

Senator Futsriaut. I do not know that anything is going to come 
out of all this, but I think there is a great opportunity to impress 
the leading people in many of these countries. We certainly ought 
not to miss the opportunity to cultivate them, especially people from 
the smaller countries. 

Mr. Berpine. Agreed. 

(The material requested is as follows :) 

At the present time, the largest number of foreign students are enrolled 
in Air Force training programs. It is estimated that approximately 75 percent 
of the Air Force trainees are here ior a period longer than 1 year. This train- 
ing takes place at various flying and technical training schools in the Middle 
West, South, and Southwest, as well as advanced jet training at several schools 
in Arizona and Nevada. In addition to flying training, the courses include 
equipment maintenance, armament, electronics, communications, weather, and so 
forth, and are for periods of more than 3 months. 

In the naval training program, it is estimated that 60 percent are here for 
courses under 3 months—principally ships transfer and underway training; 
25 percent between 3 and 12 months; and 15 percent for more than 1 year. The 
courses longer than 3 months include aviation flying training, gunnery and fire 
control, engineering, antisubmarine warfare, mine warfare, and electronics. 
The principal naval activities are at Pensacola, Great Lakes, San Francisco, 
New London, and Yorktown, with ships transfer training in varying degree at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, Jacksonville, and New 
Orleans. 

In the Army training program very few are here for less than 3 months, 
Approximately 75 percent are here for courses of 3 to 6 months and the balance 
of 25 percent for periods of 6 to 12 months. Special courses of instruction include 
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armament, artillery, infantry, engineer, ordnance, quartermaster, signal, com- 
mand and staff instruction, military police, transportation, medical, ete. Prin- 
cipal Army training is at Fort Sill, Fort Benning, Fort Knox, Fort Belvoir, 
Fort Monmouth, Aberdeen Proving Ground, and Fort Leavenworth. 

It is standard practice with each of the services to have an Allied liaison officer 
attached to the various foreign groups at each installation. These officers, and 
the post or base commanders, make it a practice to integrate the trainees as 
closely as possible with the American officers and men in the classrooms, in 
the iness halls, in the barracks, on the playing fields, and in other recreational 
activities. Some installations, such as Fort Benning, have adopted the “buddy ’ 
system by which an American officer volunteers to personally look after a visit- 
ing Allied officer, to assist him in enrolling, drawing his equipment, getting settled 
in quarters, and getting acquainted both on and off the post. In some localities 
special committees have been organized, with the aid of civilian leaders from 
nearby communities, to arrange for entertainment and recreation for the visit- 
ing Allied trainees. At holiday times special efforts are also made to see that the 
boys get into American homes and when possible get the best possible cross- 
section view of li.e in the United States. This intimate and friendly relation- 
ship wth the Americans during their period of training makes valid and con 
tinuing friends for the United States, which is most important in this type of 
partnership effort. Further, the training program spreads the area of knowl- 
edge of United States techniques and military doctrine and creates a continuing 
and a widening circle of education as these trainees return to their homelands to 
instruct others. A good competent leader oriented in a friendly way to the 
United States is an asset that will last for a generation or more. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS THROUGH PERSON AL CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Apams. For example, at Williams, Ariz., whenever a trainee 
arrives the commanding officer writes a personal letter to his family 
in Denmark or the Netherlands, or wherever it is. The letter is writ- 
ten in English, it is true, but it becomes a source of neighborhood 
gossip when it comes from America in English, and I think it has 
some impact when it is introduced in the community. 

He writes another letter when the boy has graduated, and he has told 
me he has a terrific amount of correspondence coming back all the time 
from trainees who have successfully completed their training and 
returned to their countries. 

Senator Futsrieut. [am not implying that you are not doing what 
you should. The matter is of great interest to the committee because 
we do not know much about this program. 


PREINDOCTRINATION PROGRAM FOR TRAINEES 


Mr. Apams. We are working with the State Department overseas in 
seeing that when a trainee leaves a foreign country for the United 
States he receives a packet containing information on the United 
States—pamphlets, some facts on the United States, a map of the 
States, and so on. He has a little better knowledge of the country, 
and knows what to expect when he comes over here. 


COORDINATION WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Futsrient. Here again do you consult and coordinate your 
activities with similar activities carried on by the State Department ? 

Mr. Apams. Very closely; yes, sir. 

Senator Fuisrieut. They have people abroad in this field whom 
you could consult with, but I believe you said you are doing that al- 
ready. 


as 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir 

Senator HICKENLOOP! R, Do you have samples of those packets of 
information available? 

Mr. Apams. I have four or five examples of those in my office; yes, 
sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. Mr. ( hairman, I feel this work Is definitely 
worth while, and I am very proud of what is being done. . 


SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


For the record I would like to inquire about the selection of these 
men. Is the genesis a request from this country to some particu- 
lar country abroad to send a stated numbe r of trainees for air pilots, 
yr for another branch ¢ Where does the se lection or loin: ite ¢ 

Mr. Apams. It is determined within the country by the military 
assistance advisory group who are working very clos ely with the for- 
eign defense establishments, and based upon the force goals and the 
equipment, and so on, and they can determine what training program 
will be required in each partic ular country. 

Senator Gitterre. Then the selection is made with the approval of 
the military advisory group ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. Once the number of trainees is determined 
fora particular country, and it is coordinated here to be sure that slots 
are available at our training schools, then the selection is made by 
the foreign country, but according to the various criteria and stand- 
ards which are developed by the military assistance advisory group 
within that country. 

Senator Giuterre. That answers my question. 


rYPICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrigur. [| wonder if you would supply for the record a 
short statement describing the program that you are following in 
such bases as Williams or Pensacola. We would lke to use it as 
material to consider. Could you do that? We do not require a very 
long statement: two or three pages should be enough. ‘The statement 
should include such things as the normal program for a man who is 
spending a year, let us say, at Williams; it should show whether or 
not he has an opportunity to move about the country a little and 
spend some time with Americans in private life, or whatever the 
program is. Could you do that? 

Mr. Bervine. We can supply that, sir. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 

Under the existing policies of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program all 
students programed for training within the zone of interior are generated by 
the types and quantities of matériel end items being furnished the particular 
country. The number of students trained by category, based upon end items, is 
determined by the three service sections within the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group and the recipient country representatives 

The recipient country presents to the service section of the MAAG a list of 
students selected for training. The recipient country in selecting these students 
are governed by certain prerequisites set forth by the Office of Military Assist 
ance: (a) In the case of all students, with the exception of flying students, they 
are required to have working knowledge of the English language; (b) for all 
flving students they must be able to speak idiomatic English; (¢) all students 
must be physically qualified to pass the basic physical qualifications of the 
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recipient country. Flying cadets must meet the top standards of physical quali- 
fications required by the United States Air Force; (d) also the recipient country 
in presenting a firm list of students to be trained in the zone of interior certifies 
that the student has been cleared for any subversive or communistic tendencies. 
The United States military personnel assigned to various MAAG’s and missions 
check the available files or records kept by the United States military agencies 
and embassies for any records of subversiveness against the individuals listed by 
the recipient country to receive training. 

Upon arrival of these foreign students in the United States they are processed 
through the port of embarkation and transported on to the training location in 
the same manner and as expeditiously as any American student. 

Colonel Biocker. Senator, may I mention something that would 
be of interest to you? We have a motion picture made at Fort Ben- 
ning, taking one of these groups of foreign officers through the entire 
course there. It is a short picture, but it shows them from the time 
they get off the train, how they are received and enrolled in their 
courses, and the social activities that are carried on; just the things 
that you were speaking of. We have distributed this picture through- 
out our own Armed Forces to tell them what is going on in that area. 

Mr. Apams. Also overseas, to show the foreign military and civilian 
population how their young men are being treated and handled within 
this country. 

Senator Funpriaut. Yes. 

We want you to describe that to this committee so that we will 
know, too. 


MATERIALS FURNISHED TRAINEES 


Senator Hickentoorer. If you have some available, 1 wonder if we 
could have copies of the information pamphlets, documents, and all 
other things that are furnished to these people, both here and abroad ¢ 

(Samples of materials filed with committee. ) 

Mr. Apams. Sir, that varies according to the country. In some 
countries there is better selection of translations of some of the facts 
about the United States. In Norway, the documents are practically 
all in English, and they vary, but I will attempt to get over one 
representative set of documents. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Well, this committee is primarily inter- 
ested in the information program generally, and I think it would 
be very well if we had copies and samples of each piece of information 
and documentary material that is furnished to foreign countries by 
or to the nationals in this program, as a matter for the record. If it 
is in some foreign language, perhaps we can get it translated. 

(Data filed with committee. ) 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 


FINAL SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Did I understand you to say that in select- 
ing these men overseas, in foreign countries, once the number is gen- 
erally agreed upon and a determination made that there are places 
for them here where they can get adequate training for their purposes, 
then the foreign government itself selects the persons who come? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 
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U.S. PREFERENCES 


Senator HickeNLoorer. You mentioned that we have certain stand- 
ards. Do we have a veto over the sending of any particular indi- 
viduals ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I think the words—— 

Senator Hickentoorer. In other words, if the foreign government 
Says “We have 15 people or 20 people, * do we then screen them ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. The rel: ationship between the MA AG’s and 
foreign governments with whom we are dealing is very close, and I 
think it is in the best interests of both governments to see that the 
men selected are the finest possible talent, and carefully screened before 
coming over. 

Senator HickeN.Loorer. If we should indicate we do not want a 
particular individual, and say, “No, we do not want that particular 
individual,” and the foreign government says, “Well, we want him 
to go,” do we retain the power of veto over that 7 

Mr. Apams. I do not know the answer to that specific question. 

Mr. Berptnc. We can check on that, Senator. 

Senator Futsrigur. Do you mean that a foreign government could 
send an individual here against our wishes? 

Mr. Apams. I do not know the answer: I do not think that would 
be the ease. 

Senator Futsricur. I cannot imagine that our Army could be forced 
to accept anybody we do not want. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I realize we could practically exercise the 
veto and say, “We are just not going to pay the expenses for this 
fellow,” but the point is, from a practica ul standpoint, do we do it 2 


U.S. PREROGATIVES 


Mr. Apams. From a practical standpoint, the relationship is so 
close between the MAAG officers that I never have heard of an argu- 
ment over an individual. a eae there have been cases where 
men have arrived here, and we find they are not adequately suited 
for the program, because a flier, ‘for inst: me might possibly get scared 
or wash out, so they transfer him over and make him a navigator or 
something; we again have that prerogative here. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. So we clo exercise close supervision over 
the personnel that. come? 

Mr. Apams. Very close; yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. We do not necessar ily take what they give 
us on a platter; we work with them in the selection and in the screen 
ing of this personnel. Is that as you understand it ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir: that is correct: yes, sir. 

Senator Giuterre. Mr. Berding wanted to contribute something on 
that point. 

Mr. Bernina. Just with respect to the veto: Lam convinced, Senator, 
that we have an absolute veto. 


U.S. DISCRETION IN SELECTEES 


Senator Hickentoorrr. From a technical standpoint we do have, 
but there is a question of whether we exercise it or not. 
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Senator Futsrigur. The question is: Does our Army have any 
discretion in this matter? 

Senator HickenLoorer. | ore k there are plenty of examples where 
it would be desirable if — s had been done differently on some 
occasions and | wonde r how close a supervision we keep over the 
peop le who come here to take advant: we of our training. 

Mr. Apams. It is very close, and in the field, the commanding officers 
that I have come in contact with, and I have visited at least 20 instal- 
lations here in the United States, there is a very keen interest on the 
part of the commanding officer to see that these men are well received 
and well trained, and leave as good friends of the United States. 

Senator Funirrieur. Do you have any particular organization or 
people who are responsible for doing what you tell us you attempt 
to do; namely, building friendly relations with these ania 

Is that your particular responsibility, first / 

Mr. Berpine. Senator, Mr. Adams is the information officer on my 
staff assigned to the overseas military assistance portion ot the Depart- 
ment of Defense work. 

Senator FuLpsricnut. He seems to be more interested in this than 
anyone else. Who carries into effect the ideas you were telling us 
about ? 

Mr. Apams. They are carried into effect in the field by the post 
commander and his staff, whie h includes his public information officer. 


WASHINGTON DIRECTIVES 


Senator Futsrient. Are there any directives issued by your office 
stating that certain things should or should not be done in this respect ? 

Mr. Apams. There have been guidances that have gone forward 
to the field, and I have personally visited most of the principal bases, 
and I keep in contact with them by letter, as well, and phone. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you have any people assisting you who 
are assigned to this particular function ? 

Mr. Apams. I regret to say I do not. 


ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Futsricur. What I am trying to get at is this: Are you 
actually doing this by organized effort, or are you giving your per- 
sonal views about whether or not it is a good idea? Tam trying to 
develop what is actually being done about this. 

Mr. Apams. I have been working on this for 3 years; I live and sleep 
ind eat it. 

Senator Futsricur. You mean you have been working alone on this 
for 3 — Has anybody else been doing this ? 

Mr. Apvams. I work with the various services—the three services. 

Senator Fuisricnr. I understand that, but I mean in the office in 
Washington is there anybody else besides you who is charged with 
the responsibility for seeing to it that these things are done that we 
have been talking about ? 


INFORMATION STAFF 


Mr. Bervtne. Might I say, Senator, that Mr. Adams has the 
facilities of the Office of Public Information at his disposal. Of 
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course, we work as a team there. He has military assistants and a 
stenographer. There is not any great staff there. We do not have 
any large information staff to perform these functions. He has the 
assistance of the armed services in gathering this material. The 
armed services have been told. and the schools have been told, that we 
need this material to vet it back to the countries of origin of these 
tramees, because a few paragraphs about Lt. Jacques Barot are of 


ereat interest to Lieutenant Barot’s home town area in France. 
ORGANIZED INDOCTRINATION 


Senator Fuisricutr. That part I understand. What I do not 
know anything about in this particular aspect of the program is 


whether or not you are doing with these trainees somewhat the same 


thine we do with the people brought in under the regular programs 
| 


of exchange students in the State Departme nt. Itis eranted that this 
is military training, but in addition to that is there any organized 


effor to acquaint them with this country ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. If there is, maybe it is fine. I can understand 
that you think it ought to be, and that something is being done. I am 
not at all clear, however. about w hether this is really being done ina 


very organized way or it is just something you have done as an 
individual. 
Mr. ADAMS. There is alw AY more } it cal he done. Howeve r. we 


do have the thing set up in the field: it is decentralized, and I believe 
. ti 


1 


that the installations ar doing t e best possibli job they can on these 
individuals: but, naturally, there is opportunity to increase that, and 
also to pi 1] } pl vate endeavor in many lox alit es to help. 


COMMUNITY EFFOR'1 


Philadelphia ] in exXa nple that we had ( f ry LO tramees there at 
one time last year, including a number of the ship-transfer personnel 
taking over some light cruisers for the Latin American countries. So 
they set up a citizens’ committee in Philadelph a, and the Navy 
Department on the ground worked with the citizens’ committee, and 
they organized all sorts of visits to the art oalleries, to the countryside, 
Valley Forge, and occasional dances, ana meetings in the YMCA, 
and English lessons, all of which were reported in a story in the 
Saturday Evening Post about a year and a half ago. That is one 
example of a community effort but it is not always necessary to have 
a community committee. 


POST COMMANDER AND STAFF RESPONSIBILITY 


If an installation is located too far from a community, then it 
means the responsibility of the post commander and his staff to do 
everything they can to help. 

Senator Gitterre. You can’t issue a directive to the post com- 
mander and the staff. Their cooperation is purely voluntary, acting 
on your suggestion. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, and their enthusiasm. 
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Senator Futsricnr. I guess I understand. I was wondering if there 
is anything the Department of State or the rest of the Government 
might do to help with these people, as long as you have them here and 
they are likely to be an eae nce on important people. It would seem 
to me th: at they are bound to be well educated or they would not be able 
to take the training. My guess is it takes a well-educated man to be- 
come a pilot of these planes. It might be an opportunity to do some 
further work. 

FORT LEAVENWORTH PROGRAM 


Colonel Lasu. May I speak again from my experience at Leaven- 
worth? I consider that program there a magnificent one. Students 
who come in who have difficulty during the military instructional 
phase of the program have a United States officer sitting beside them in 
the classroom. During the phases of the program which are classi- 
fied, tours arranged by the citizen committees of Kansas City and else- 
where, take these people out of the military classes on tours of the 
stockyards, the General Motors assembly plant, and so forth. A check 
of these people was made when I was there to assure each one was 
invited into an American home for Thanksgiving dinner. 

Those are examples of how that thing is being run. 

Leavenworth, in the Army, comes under the policy direction of 
the Chief, Army Field Forces, and matters pertaining to the handling 
of these foreign students, what they may see in a classified w ay, how 
they should be treated, are either generated in Leave nworth, approved 
by Army Field Forces or come down as guidance in conjunction with 
the training material from Army Field Forces. 

This only pertains to the Army of course. 

Senator Fursrienr. That is what I was trying to get at. Do you 
think that is generally true not only at Leave worth but throughout ? 


TURKISH OFFICERS AT FORT SLLL 


Colonel Lasn. Yes. When I was a lieutenant in Fort Sill in 1935 
two Turks suddenly appeared there to be trained in sound and flasl 
ranging—this was many years ago. ‘Two officers who spoke Frenc h 
were assigned to these Turks because the »y did not speak English; they 
spoke French and Turkish only. We were attached to the two Turks 
and we went almost everywhere with them in order that they might 
understand what was going on, both from a military and cultural 
standpoint. 

Colonel BLocker. I was in Fort Sill during the last war and we had 
a number of Brazilians, as you may recall, who came there for instruc- 
tion, and that was a general practice. The same program was carried 
out all the time. You have to bear in mind they are only here for a 
limited time and they are pretty busy individuals in their military 
operations. Their extracurricular activity is limited by the length of 
time they are here and the difficulty they have in studyi ing. 


PERSONAL INDOCTRINATION 


Senator Futsrienr. I understand that. It is all the more impor- 
tant that within the limited time available some attention should be 
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given to it. I think it is a great opportunity for us to do a job with 
these people, inasmuc h as the personal side may well influence them 
more than anything else when they get back home. 

In a number of the smaller countries in the Middle East—you have 
already referred to Turkey—these very people are likely to turn out to 
be the most influential citizens there. It seems to me you have an 
opportunity to do a great job in this field. 

Do you have any further questions ? 

Senator Gitterre. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsriaur. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hicken Looper. I do not have any. 

Senator Futsricur. Do you have any suggestions, Mr. Marcy? 

Mr. Marcy. I have a point or two. 

Senator Funsrientr. Do any of you wish to offer any further com- 
ments about this program ? 


U. 8. TROOPS AND LOCAL POPULATIONS ABROAD 


It has been ee that we explore for a moment what, if any- 
thing, is done by the State Department or other agencies to make our 
Armed Forces more acceptable to local population in, say, France or 
Italy and to explain why they are there and that sort of thing. 

Is there anything in that field that you could add? 

Mr. Berptne. May I refer that to Colonel Blocker? 

Senator Futsrieut. I have in mind the matter of what you do with 
regard to the local population with respect to our own troops. 

Colonel Biocker. I would suggest that Mr. Hargus give you the 
general picture on that. He is a permanent member of an inter 
departmental committee, a subcommittee of the Psychological Opera- 
tions Coordinating Committee, that is responsible for that. I sit in 
on that committee also but Mr. Hargus, the Department of Defense 
member, can tell you the general picture on that. I can give you any 
detaiis on materials used in the program. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCEPTANCE OF AMERICANS ABROAD 


Mr. Harous. Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. Berding’s assistant and I 
represent the Department of Defense on a committee that was set 
up in early 1951 in response to this very problem of bettering troop 
relationships with indigenous populations. The committee’s name is 
the Committee on Acceptance of Americans Abroad and on it sit 
representatives of the State De ‘partment, Department of Defense, of 
which I am the member, the Mutual Security Agency, and others. 

We found there were a great many cases of friction largely inspired 
by the Communists, in Italy and France, for example, such as writing 
slogans on the walls—I am sure we are familiar with the general 
technique—meeting the troops at the docks, sometimes with jeering 
crowds, that sort of thing. 


SUBCOMMITTEES OF INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 


The committee set up a positive program under which a subcom- 
mittee was established wherever we have troops in Europe; we now 
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have a similar program under way in Japan and in north Africa and 
almost everywhere there is a sizable number of Americans. 

The subcommittees consist of the local State Department public 
affairs information officer, a representative of the Department of De 
fense who is the senior commander in that area, and a representative of 
the Mutual Security Agency. These subcommittees work very closely 


together. Thu 5s. we have { hese agencies ot Government all involved in 
bettering American troop relationships and of course of other Amer 
ins, such as contractor-employees, as in north Africa. The reports 


on the effectiveness of these subcommittees have been excellent. 

Ih many cases they have sponsored programs through the local 
troop ommanders, such as inviting the citizens of the small towns in 
France where the troops stationed there are encouraged to invite the 
local residents, the girls, their friends, the local prefect, the various 
civilian officials, to the base for functions and dinners to get them inter- 
ested in the American troops, to show that they are not there as the 
Communists are charging, as conquerors, or as rival servicemen with 
a much larger stipend in the way of pay and so on: 


INEQUITIES IN PAY SCALES 


Senator Futsricnr. What do you do with respect to that last point ? 
I have heard complaints about that. What do you think about the 


larger sive nd factor ? U nited States troops do have a much larger 
ipend 
Mr. Targus. You also have over there lower prices. A French liter 
of wine is about 20 cents in American money. ‘Twenty cents to a 
Frenchman is quite a sum in American money. What is done about 
this situation Involves a oreat many complexities. 


WITHTOLDING TECIINIQUES 


Senator FULBRIGHT. Have you ever elven consideration to the sug 
gestion | have seen in the press that, while the pay of United States 
troops should not be cut, a certain amount of it could be set aside to 
be Piven to them when they return to this country. Has that been 
considered by your committee ? 

Mr. Hareus. That has been considered by some of the highest 
people in our Government as well as by this committee, but there 
you get into the human rights of the American soldier. It has never 
been deemed feasible to hold out the pay of an American. That has 
hot been done. 

Senator Futericur. You do some things of that nature. You 
withhold pay for a man’s wife and children, and other such things. 

Mr. Hareus. Yes, sir. That is a different matter. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN U. 8S. AND FOREIGN FORCES 


Senator Fursrienr. Let’s assume for the purpose of illustration 
that it is causing great resentment in Italy and France that a private 
in our Army gets 20 times—I guess it is easily that, or maybe even 
100 times more than privates in other armies—and he buys all there 
is in the way of food and drink and all the girls, of course, leave their 
Italian boys and go to the Americans. It might create a very serious 
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situation. What are you going to do about it? You destroy the vood 
will you build with the other things. It is so far out of line it makes 
the local people mad. 

Mr. I] ARGUS. No. SIr. Ou relation sh ps h ive been uu iproving over 
the past Z years. It turns out there are a great many people overseas 
who are now much more acutely aware of the American dollar in 
their pockets. The local merchants are very happy with the situation. 

Senator Fursrient. What about the Italian Army and the boys 
who compete with our boys for the various favors in these villages ? 
I can see the merchant would he olad to get the dollars but what 
about the people who are in ¢ ompetition with these boys? 

Mr. Hareus. Well, sir, we do our best to indoctrinate the Ameri- 


cans with the rules of courtesy, and an appreciation of the local 


] 


customs and cultures. 


That is about as far as vou can go W ith human nature. We have 
not had any very set is incidents recently there that have come across 
mV view. Even the Communists seem to have taken a back seat so 


far as these incidents go. 
DIFFICULTIES WITIL COMMUNISTS 
In France, for instance, one of the biggest problems is when some 
of the residents of a village are Communists. The Americans go 
there to the village and sit down at a bar and next to them are two 
or three dialectical materialsts who are often belligerent debaters. 
Such relationship problems have proved very difficult. However, the 
sovereign government, working with the Department of State, has 
been most cooperative in these countries and as a consequence the 
incidents have been reduced. Nevel { heless, the presence ot our troops 


abroad is still resented by many people. ‘There is no use kidding 


ourselves, 


POST EXCHANGE FACILITIES 


Senator Gitterre. The chairman just referred to the attitude of the 
local merchants. | hay e observed oO} several Occasions that there were 
other resentments in addition to that resulting from disparity in 
pay and availability of spending money. For instance, American 
forces located in these areas had access, of course, to the post exchange 
and were buy ing goods ata creatly reduced fhioure instead of spending 
money with the local merchant. These PX’s were in competition 
with the local merchants on many items. How about that? 

Mr. Hareus. That has been reflected even in this country. The 
PX’s can’t possibly supply all the American troops because they sell, 
as you know, a limited number of articles. As a¢ onsequence, the men 
in uniform go outside of the bases to buy locally produced items. 


RESALE OF POST EXCIIANGE PURCHASES 


Senator Gitterre. How about our personnel going into the post 
exchanges, buying these goods at a lower figure, and transferring 
them to the local population, again competing locally with the local 
merchants ? 

Colonel Brocxer. I could not think that there is that much dis- 
parity in price to make it profitable. There have been incidents of 
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that, as one who has been in Germany knows. There are two sides 
to every coin and the military over there complain they have not got 
anything in the PX’s they want. There are two sides to all these 
questions. 


COMPARISON OF PAY SCALES 


Senator Futsricut. I wonder if you could supply the committee 
with the basic differences in the pay of our noncommissioned soldiers 
and their counterparts in France, Italy, England, and Germany, if you 
like. 

Mr. Berpinc. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material requested is as follows :) 

The following are the base pay rates for ranks equivalent or approximately 
equivalent to the United States ranks given. It should be noted that these 
rates do not represent a true comparison of the total Compensation since allow- 
ances vary greatly in the several countries and often represent greater sums 
than the base pay itself. 






United France (base United 
King - - ™ Italy Crer- ‘nited States 
iom : (base many States pay and 
— Con- P (base) ! (base allow- 
(base Regular 
script inces 
General $745. 93 _. 2$163.00 | $800. 00 $904 $1, 395 
Lieutenant general 639, 20 145. 42 800, 00 G04 1, 253 
Maior general 511.46 $458. 64 125. 48 633, 33 QY4 1, 212 
I vier general 61. 90 102. 76 92. 65 433. 33 830 1, 049 
( nel 310. 80 318.93 72. 12 420. 00 666 R67 
Lieutenant colonel 236. 29 290. 43 59. 46 323. 33 504 718 
Ma 178. 97 F 248. 13 51. 25 256. 67 145 619 
Captain 123. 43 205. 10 42.34 160, 00 BSS 534 
i iateh inant adnan’ 83. ( 179. 38 33.07 | 113,33 304 459 
j 1 nt 74.4 146. 50 25, 21 80. 00 25 IR 
Master sergeant 95. 4 1 $6, 86 111. 43 16. 80 8). 00 204 343 
RO. 73 6.00 107. 41 14. 10 78, 00 17 300 
69. SS 5. 14 105. 53 3.41 68, 00 145 270 
Cort 14. & 4.29 103. 64 2. 88 56, 00 122 239 
P te first ¢ 41. 60 3.77 72. 61 2. 64 12. 00 99 208 
4 . 7 f 85 19% 
I 29 2 91 69.01 2. 49 36. 00 , ° 18F 
I W 1 War Il 
Amount ven are for minimum service in grade for Army personnel who have 2 children. Amounts 
ré 1 by enlisted men are on a basis of no specialty 
I ed rank not yet authorized by Parliament 
4 Conscript pay rates rhe very great difference between regular and conscript pay rates is due to the 
French concept that legal duty is a tax which the individual owes to the State and for which he expects no 


NEW YORK TIMES NEWS RELEASE 


Senator Fu.isrieutr. I have here some news articles. One of No- 
vember 7, 1952, is from the New York Times. The headlines read: 
“French Are Cool to United States Soldiers.” The dateline is Bor- 
deaux, France, and it gives quite a long description of difficulties of 
the kind we have discussed. Housing, for instance. United States 
boys can go in and pay so much more for what limited housing there 
is that a number of evictions of local people have occurred. 


The French, on the other hand, reproach the Americans with outbidding them 
for the limited amount of available housing, with responsibility for a sharp 
increase in the number of traffic accidents and with a tendency to spend their 
money at the post exchange instead of in local stores. French merchants in two 
small towns have exacted promises from real-estate owners to rent no more 
housing to Americans who do not patronize local stores but displace Frenchmen 
who do. 
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These things arise out of the disparity in the amounts of money 
available. 


WITHITIHLOLDING POLICY 


As a matter of a if it did not involve reducing the pay of 
United States troops, but would simply give them only a limited 
amount to be spent while in France or elsewhere and the remainder 
when they return to this country, what woul be wrong with it? 

Mr. Hareus. I would rather have our Service representatives look 
into all the background details on that. As I understand it, it was 
believed the question related to legality and morality. They ap 
proached the problem from the other way. For example, they con- 
centrated on selling defense bonds. A large number of the troop 
commands overseas have campaigns of that type. So far as I know, 
ho deduction was ever agreed upon because a man earns his pay and 
has a right to do it. Of course, when a deduction is made for his 
family, that is an entirely different matter. 

It is believed that it would cause unhappiness if a man is not paid. 


LOCAL CURRENCIES VERSUS AMERICAN DOLLARS 


Senator Hickentoorer. There was considerable unhappiness a short 
time ago in a number of countries of my knowledge where they would 
not pay the Americans in dollars—made them take the currency of 
the country. There was a vast difference. The American troops in 
a number of cases thought they were getting most unjust treatment. 

You spoke a moment ago about a liter of wine being 20 cents in 
France. Is that the American or the French price ¢ 

Mr. Hareus. American money approximately. 


rWO-PRICE SYSTEM 


Senator HickENLoorEerR. Does the Frenchman have to pay that? Is 
there still a two-price system operating there whe relay the American 
pays one price and the iF renchman another ? 

Mr. Hareus. The French Government all down the line has made 
an intense effort to see there is only one price scale. It does not mean 
there are not isolated instances, but in the vast majority of cases I 
believe we are getting a fair deal on the prices. The Frenchman pays 
the same price as the Americai 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Many times a Frenchman will barter and 
an American won't, and consequently the Frenchman will get it much 
cheaper. 

Mr. Harevs. There is a complex psychological situation. For in 
stance, the airports France built for American use demand a con- 
siderable amount of acreage that has been farmed by the same families 
for many years. Such construction takes away from the production 
of food and natur: ally you will have people who resent that. 

You also have foreigners living among them who can afford to pay 
higher rentals for the houses in the villages, the better houses. 
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FOOD AND U.S. TROOPS 


Senator Hicken oorer. Hasn't it been objected to by local coun 
tries? Haven't we been willing to send most of the food that our 
troops eat over there in order to keep from being a drain on the local 
economy ¢ 

Mr. Hareus. Yes: but that does not make a lot of people happy who 
deal with that commodity. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Do we get kicked around because we import 
food to take the pressure off the local economy ¢ 

Mr. Hareus. There are many facets to this problem. You can’t 
run large operations such as these are—economie and military—al 
from Washington. As a consequence, we have encouraged these loea 
‘ommiittees to act on thejr oWn initiative to see the local officials imme 
diately whenever there is dissension, and there is dissension, and they 
are constantly ironing out dozens of small] problems. I believe that 
the over-all situation is improving. 


ATTITUDE ABROAD TOWARD U. S. TROOPS 


Senator Hi KENLOOPER. So faa as the acceptance of American troops 
is concerned, I saw in the paper, a day or two ago, a story about cer 
tain towns being taken off limits in England because American shore 
patrols and air patrols were being beaten up when they vot into towns 
at night, and American troops were being mishandled. 

Is it not a fact that ever since the shooting stopped after World 
War ITI and, with certain limited exceptions and for a limited time, 
those countries have resented deeply the presence of American troovs 
on their soil? There are a few Government officials who say, “Yes, 
we have to have American troops here for our own protection.” But 
the people themselves, although they do not say too mu h or burst 
out in mob violence, have had an underlying and deep resentment 
about the presence of foreign troops on their soil. 

And our presence there has amounted to an occupational operation. 
Mr. Berpine. The answer, of course, is “Yes.” I was in the Associ 
ated Press correspondents in Kurope for 10 yvears. When vou have 
American troops in these foreign countries you will always have that 

resentment. 

Senator Hick! NLOOPER. We would resent Fr neh troops or Bi itish 
troops occupying this country. It is a human thing. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN U. 8S. TROOPS AND GERMAN PEOPLE 


Mr. Berpinc. You were quoting a press dispatch from England. 
Here is one dated day-before-yesterday in the New York Times out of 
Germany headlined “United States troops gaining German good will.” 


Relations are said to be best at any time since the war despite some irritants. 


Senator Futsricur. What is that from, the Times? 

Mr. Berpine. The New York Times. 

Senator Futprientr. I think that is interesting. If you don’t mind, 
I will put these clippings in the record for the benefit of the committee 
because this is an important matter. Will you put that one in the 
record also? Just give it to the reporter, please. 
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I will ask the reporter to put this in, too. They are all New York 
‘Times articles on France, England, and Germany. They will make 
a good bit of background material. 

(The newspaper editorials follow :) 


{From New York Times, November 17, 1952] 
GI INcIpENTS Vex UNrrep STatres AND BRITAIN 
By Clifton Daniel 


LONDON, November 16 \ new problem in British-American relations has been 
created by the presence in Britain of a large United States military force. It is 
a problem that is not yet serious but one that is worrying both British and 
United States officials s 

About 3 weeks ago attention again was focused on the issue when, after gangs 
in Manchester had attacked two United States Air Police patrols, the Air Force 
command at Burtonwood, the-big United States supply base in the north ol 
England, barred its men from entering the city for 3 days 

If United States airmen get into a brawl] with civilians in Manchester, N. H., it 
is a Simple breach of the peace. When the brawl occurs in Manchester, England, 
it may become an international incident, especially as there are many in this 
country who question the necessity and desirability of having the Americans 
here at all. 

The Manchester incident and other recent ones have provided big black head- 
lines for the Daily Worker, organ of the British Communist party, which cam- 
paigns unceasingly against the “American occupation” of Britain. Other news 
papers, While they may not be hostile, have helped to keep the “occupation” issue 
alive by printing news of clashes between civilians and United States servicemen. 

Looking for the causes of the clashes, this correspondent recently visited Man- 


1 


chester and talked at Burtonwood with nen of all ranks, from airman to colonel 














Set. James Valk of Los Angeles had the most concise explanation: “Too many 
GI's with too little to do.” 

There are in this country 40,000 or more United States servicemen, most of 
them belonging to the Air Fore They are concentrated around a few centers, 
the largest being at Burtonwood, midway between Liverpool and Manchester, 
where there are 4,000 to 5,000 men. 


MANCHEST ~ PREFERRED 


Both cities and the smaller town of Warrington are leave centers for the Bur 
tonwood airmen, most of Whom prefer Manchester As many as 2,000 turn uy] 
there in a single night 

When Sergeant Valk said there was “too little to do,” he was not talking about 
work but the opportunity for recreation 

= verpool is a damned poor place to go for the evening,” remarked Master 
Set. Raymond Appleby, and the recreational facilities at Burtonwood, a British 
installation not yet built up to American standards, are “inadequate as hell.” 

Manchester is a prosperous provincial manufacturing city, one of the largest 
in Britain, and has a thriving intellectual, artistic, and political life. But those 
are not the qualities that the Americans at Burtonwood are looking for when they 
fo to town 


CITY CLOSED DOWN EARLY 


To an outsider Manchester looks grimy and gray and often is shrouded in fog 


or soaked with rain Its movie theaters and pubs close down at 10:30, and a 
young man seeking further entertainment can find it only in dubious quarters 

Manchester has some so-called social pubs where, upon payinent of a member 
ship fee of 5 shillings (70 cents), a man can find a drink up to 11:30. The clubs 
are so unappetizing that one can think that they are patronized only because there 
is no alternative 

From early evening until well past midnight—to the disgust of respectable 
Mancunians—Piccadilly, Manchester’s broadest thoroughfare, is patrolled by 
prostitutes, and there apparently are many other girls whose virtue is almost 
as easy and whose monetary demands are not so great. 
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“WE ARE DISGUSTED” 


“Those girls are awful easy marks,” one airman at Burtonwood remarked. 
Another, who Was being upbraided by his commander for consorting with a young 
woman of notorious reputation, replied, “Jeez, Colonel, it’s so easy—and it’s free.’ 

The reaction of Manchester was summed up by Herbert Langan, secretary of 
the Manchester Labor Party, who said, “We are disgusted with our girls.” 

Although they say the British “have a different code of morals from us,” the 
Americans do not blame the British entirely. 

“The people who are giving us the trouble are our hoodlums and their hood 
lums,” said Col. David Altgelt, the wing inspector at Burtonwood. 

“Dregs seek their level,” added Col. Donald Young, the Burtonwood provost 
marshall, “and we get some dregs.” 

The forces at Burtonwood contain a large proportion of young selective service 
men who are away from home for the first time and have left behind all family, 
church, and community influences and restraints. 


RESTLESS AFTER 2 YEARS 


A survey of one group made by its commander, Lt. Col. Joe S. Peck, showed 
that the great majority of the airmen who had been in trouble were between the 
ages of 19 and 22, had been here for 2 years and presumably were getting restless 

Col. D. H. Yeilding, chief of staff at Burtonwood, said that the venereal disease 
rate invariably went up whenever a new unit arrived from the United States, 

These young men live among a civilian population less fortunate materially 
than themselves, a population that is weary of war and soldiers, that is sensitive 
to the decline in British power and prestige that has lost some of the warm war- 
time sense of comradeship with the United States. 

In the pubs the Americans meet not the more thoughtful and sober citizens 
of Manchester but youngsters like themselves, impetuous, and sometimes 
irresponsible. 

“Every GI thinks the British are hostile,” said Airman Donald Broderick, who 
comes from Chicago but has lived for 5 years in Ireland. 


BRITONS MAY GANG UP 


British civilians sometimes flick their cigarette butts at passing American 
cars, the boys said, and in public places they may gang up or pass insulting re- 
marks when the Americans enter. The Americans, on the other hand, brag too 
much, said Master Set. John Duchesere, adding, ““That’s one of our faults.” 

“We can spend a lot more money than they can’t,” said Airman Ralph Gaita, of 
Boston. 

A Manchester man whose son is in the British Army commented, “My boy can't 
compete with these Yanks when it comes to the golddiggers.” 

Sergeant Volk, who drives a car that is available to the British only after a 
long wait, said, “I am only a kid, and I have a car. They resent it, and I don’t 
blame them.” 

So there is friction and sometimes fisticuffs. 

“Resentment, a few beers, false courage, and you have another incident,” said 
Master Set. Raymond Appleby. 

“It is getting worse and worse,” a United States civilian official in London 
declared, but others did not entirely agree. 


INCIDENTS HELD ON DECLINE 


Colonel Young said disciplinary reports actually were declining at Burtonwood, 
and Colonel Yeilding declared that the increase in trouble had not been propor- 
tionate to the increase in the size of the United States forces. Both he and the 
Manchester police said the problem was by no means beyond control. 

Several persons, British and American, remarked that a small percentage on 
each side was causing the trouble and that most Britons would know nothing 
about it except for newspaper publicity. 

Throughout the country American servicemen, particularly officers and non- 
commissioned officers, are living happily with their families among congenial 
British neighbors, sharing their sports and their social life. 
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[From New York Times, November 17, 1952] 
FRENCH ARE CoOL TO UNITED STATES SOLDIERS 
(By Robert Doty) 


BorDEAUX, FRANCE, November 16.—Relations between the United States mili- 
tary forces in France and their French hosts are officially “correct,” but there is 
neither mutual sympathy nor any concerted effort by either side to create such 
sympathy. 

The prevailing mood—on the opposite sides of a language barrier—is one of 
indifference, with the Americans intent on accomplishing their military mission 
and the French preoccupied with swarming domestic political and economic 
problems 

In this situation only the Communists are active, exploiting the occasional 
barroom scuffle or highway accident involving Americans as evidence of intoler- 
able aggression by the “imperialist occupants.” Infrequently the Communists 
have resorted to direct action, as in the case of mob attacks on two United States 
installations last May, the diminishing wave of painted insults on walls and 
destructive mischief to unguarded American cars. 

Various public-relations techniques might be pushed with more vigor by both 
sides to ameliorate the general situation, Some observers believe. In the last 
analysis, however, the sight of foreign soldiers on French soil in peacetime 
assaults the pride even of many non-Communist Frenchmen. They may accept 
reluctantly the need of those alien reinforcements. It is too much, observers 
believe, to expect them to like it. 

United States commanders of the important Allied supply bases in western 
France find no cause for concern in the present situation. 

The absence of bad relations is enough to permit them to get on with their 
jobs. They believe that it is unreasonable to expect military technicians strug- 
gling with scores of pressing material problems to devote much time to the 
diplomats’ task of enlisting real French good will, which might be sorely needed 
for the protection of vital supply lines against Communist sabotage if war should 
come 


DAILY CROP OF ANNOYANCES 


Meanwhile, the presence of some 12,000 to 15,000 soldiers and airmen in 16 
ciumps scattered through the Bordeaux and La Rochelle areas produces a daily 
crop of minor irritations and misunderstandings, based principally on differences 
of language, economie status, and social custom. 

Conversations with dozens of French officials and ordinary citizens, and with 
United States civil and military representatives, confirm the impression that, 
with few exceptions, these factors condemn the two sides to isolation in an 
atmosphere ranging from toleration to mutual dislike. 

Among the Americans’ sources of irritation are high prices demanded by French 
landlords for housing that is judged to be totally inadequate by United States 
standards, the failure of the French to manifest the same sense of urgency 
about the defense task that the Americans feel, annoyance with techniques and 
procedures that Americans find archaic, and the infinite number of ways in 
which the social, cultural, and hygienic patterns of Bordeux, La Rochelle, and 
Angouléme vary from those of New York, Minneapolis, and Dallas. 

lo many Americans and many Frenchmen, a difference from their own stand- 
ards is a defect. 


HOUSING CAUSING FRICTION 


The French, on the other hand, reproach the Americans with outbidding them 
for the limited amount of available housing, with responsibility for a sharp in 
crease in the number of traffic accidents and with a tendency to spend their 
money at the post exchange instead of in local stores. French merchants in two 
small towns have exacted promises from real-estate owners to rent no more 
housing to Americans who do not patronize local stores but displace Frenchmen 
who do. 

Material living conditions are difficult both for enlisted men and the families of 
officers and noncommissioned officers. Few of them speak or read enough French 
to permit them to enjoy normal social contacts with their neighbors or to sample 
whatever compensations are co be found in the cultural and intellectual life of 
the community. Only 400 of them are enrolled in French classes offered by the 
Army. 
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lor the average soldier, service in this part of France means a workweek spent 
in a hastily constructed camp in a muddy wasteland—a fourth of the men still 
ive in interized tents—and a week-end choice between the service cludy or or 
ganized tour club and the independent pursuit of amusement in bars and. honky 
tonks where a very small knowledge of French goes a long way 

Krench and military police officials agree that American soldiers on leave 
behave neither better nor worse than those of any other army on foreign sery 
ice. The provost marshal lists 312 “serious incidents” involving United States 
personnel during the last year, including a long list of offenses from assault to 
motor-vehicle accidents involving property damage of at least $1,000. 


35 MAJOR ARMY TRIALS HELD 


In the last 8 months 35 soldiers have been tried before general courts martial, 
and 8 or 9 other cases were tried and punished in French courts. The stiffest 
French sentence Was 2 years imposed on a GI who had knifed a French police 
man in a cafe brawl in La Rochelle. 

On the credit side of French-American relations is an average of five to seven 
irriages monthly between soldiers and French women 

Kifforts in most communities to bring French and Army families into normal 
easy contact have been fitful and unproductive. Frenchmen have difficulty in 
crossing their own sharply drawn social lines and are timid about social experi 
ments with foreigners 

Army wives are easily chilled by this contrast with American standards of 
hospitality to newcomers, and here in Bordeaux a proposal by a few members 
of the American Women’s Club to give a tea for French officers’ wives was vetoed 
by a majority, which held that this initiative should come from the other side. 

In Périgueux, 55 miles inland from Bordeaux, the formation of a French 
American committee has made some progress in breaking down the initial sus- 
picions of both groups. Périgueux has a strong Communist minority, and there 
were numerous incidents when the Army first moved in. 


mn 


CHANGE IN THE RED LINE 


It is difficult to estimate how much of an improvement since then has been a 
result of the joint activities arrangd by the committee and how much to the 
milder Communist tactics adopted after the failure of last May’s violent demon- 
strations. In any case the results have encouraged some imitations elsewhere 
n the communications zone 

Chere have been other isolated actions tending to improve relations. When 
fire destroyed 30 residences in a section of La Rochelle, the mayor asked the 
United States Army’s help and Brig. Gen. C. C. Blanchard, base section com- 

nder, provided tents and assistance in erecting them. Communist newspapers’ 

tempts to present pictures of this camp as evidence that the Americans were 
forcing the French out of their homes exploded in ridicule and cost the party 
prestige 

An Army unit at Chinon has adopted a Franch orphanage, other units are 
engaged in miscellaneous benevolences for children, and a first-rate Army choral 
group has sung throughout the area to enthusiastic audiences, 

These demonstrations of good will are useful. Increased emphasis on troop 
education to impress on soldiers the fact that they are here in the United States 
nterests, and not as a favor to Frenchmen for which the latter should be grate- 
ful, would pay dividends, in the opinion of many persons consulted. So, they 
ay. would more and better language training. 

They add, however, that it is unrealistic to expect Frenchmen to display that 
plain, undiluted enthusiasm for United States troops standing guard against a 
possible third world war that they displayed for the Americans who came into 
France as highly needed reinforcements is the First War or as liberators in the 
] 


second 


UNITED Srates TROOPS GAINING GERMAN Goop WIL) RELATIONS ARE Satp To Bre 
Best At ANY TIME SINCE THE WAR DesPITE SOMeE IRRITANTS 


(By Drew Middleton) 


BoNN, GERMANY, November 17.—Relations between United States servicemen 
and the German people are better at present than they have been at any time 
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since the end of World War II, according to exyx rienced observers i Cit an 
city and state governments, the headquarters of the United States Army and 
the Office of the United States High Commissioner 

There are the equivalent of six field divisions and the corps and Army troops 
usually assigned to that number of divisions now in West Germany There are 
also thousands of “housekeeping” troops who maintain the services on whicl 
the field forces rely. 

Altogether there probably are more than 200,000 soldiers and airmen and thei 
families in West Germany 


Relations between the German people and United States servicemen will never 
be « mupletels free of incidents and patches of ill feeling, the observers agree 
SOURCES ( IRRITATION 
New construction, such as the airfields west of the Rhine, arouses resentment 
in areas that hitherto have been almost free of occupation Differences il 
salaries and spending money between the Americans and Germans is a constant 


irritant 

“But when vou think that only vesterday we finished fighting these people and 
that all they have to do is look at their ruined cities to work up a hate, I think 
that both the Germans and Americans have done a surprisingly good job of 


living together,’ one Army officer said 


The Army has done its utmost to reduce the number of what it calls incidents 
of force and violence between United States soldiers and Germans 

One successful method has been the imposition of a curfew between midnight 
and 6 a, m. throughout the commanc The nui r of all incidents between 
Germans and Americans and among Americans dropped 25 percent in the first 
month after the curfew had been imposed 

Ina country where the average man cat afford a bicyel I 
hundreds of big cars of the United States occupation Army it 
and roads of Germany are a constant irritatio dad oe 


Consequently the various Army posts into which the Uni 
Establishment is divided can i 
military vehicles and civilian cars 





This has had the effect of slowly reducing the number of accidents in some 
of the worst areas and of showing the Germans ft t the United States Army 


is aware of the problem and is doing its best to meet it 








Ss Gl SITY WIN FA 

The open-bandedness of the United States soldier oft nore than makes 
up for German resentment over local incidents be instance, the Twenty 
fourth Armored Cavalry Squadron recently contributed $30,000 to the upkeep 
of a German orphanage it had adopted 

The economic barrier betwee! the youn Americans and Germans oft 
prevents Close! relationship 

One lawyer of 29 in Heidelberg, now in the second year o ending” in a 
law office is paid tschet ks a month, or just der $30 

\ former exchange student i the United States, he likes Americat and 
Wants to see nore of m but the difference between his income ind t it of 
even a young recruit is so great that he cannot mingle 

The requisitioning of German property remains one of the main irritants 
throughout West Germany Var s German poli organizations are con- 
tinually providing figures to demonstrate that the United States Army does 
not use all the land or buildings it has requisitioned hile the Army always 
is ready with figures to prove that it does 

In most areas, however, the resentment over requisitioning affects the propel 
tied classes and does not concern the relations be een the German in the 


street and the United States enlisted man 

There is a certain percentage of those on both sides who cannot forget the 
war 

\ veteran United States sergeant reported that in his experience it was 


“mostly these young punks that start things 
NEW 1 S. ARRIVALS BLA) D 


“They get over here from stateside and want to show how tough they are,” 
he added. “Well, some of these Krauts are tough, too, and most of them really 
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had themselves a war. Trouble starts usually when our kids are weaning 
themselves from coke onto schnapps.” 

One of the areas where new United States construction has caused irritation 
is around Bitsburg in the Kiffel Plateau of Rhineland Pfaltz, where some pas 
sive resistance is developing 

This is directed against the German, French, and Luxemburg workers of the 
coustruction Companies as much as against the Americans and is based first 
on the amount of requisitioning and second on an increase in prostitution and 
brawls in a hitherto sedate rural area. 

The Germans in the area will not rent rooms to these workers, they harass 
them in a dozen minor Ways and have instructed the local Bundestag deputy 
to protest to the national legislature. 

Surveys made by the Office of the United States High Commissioner show that 
the German people believe that United States troops behave in a way that they 
vould expect their soldiers to behave abroad, that is, in an orderly, disciplined 
Way. 


ANTIPATITY AGAINST FOREIGN TROOPS 


Senator HickeNLoorer. From time to time I see reports in the 
papers by ee writing lyrical reports of the magnificent 
acceptance of our troops by foreign people. From my extremely 
limited experience abroad, however, and in talking with the people 
of the various countries, I have yet to find one that doesn’t express 
dissatisfaction at having our troops there. They tolerate American 
troops because of necessity, but down deep they are waiting for the 
day when those troops leave. 

Senator Gitterre. That has been true of any occupying military 
force since the beginning of history. 

Senator HickEn Looper. That is my point. We would not like it 
if we had foreign troops on our soil. It isa perfectly human natural 
feeling. ‘Therefore your problems are multiplied in attempting to 
reconcile the deep resentment on the part of the ee people 
against anybody’s troops occupying their soil. 


PROOPS ON FOREIGN SOLL BY INVITATION 
Mr. Hareus. One point that. should be emphasized is that our 


troops, our airmen, our sailors, are in these other countries at the 
invitation - their sovereign governments. There is a tremendous 


amount of resentment wnong the peop yle who have to give up certain 
things they mieeai. just like there would be in this country if we 
had the reverse situation. But, on the other hand, I am sure there 


must be a very large percentage of the population, particularly 
leaders of these peop! e, who appreciate the presence of the American 
Lroops. 

Senator HickreNn.orrer. I don’t dispute that. I am not saying that 
if the overwhelming number of people in those countries wanted 
us thrown out, we would be thrown out. There is an acceptability 
of the bitter necessity of having foreign troops on their soil; they 
accept it, but there is still a tremendous resentment deep down that 
does not often come to the surface but that eventually boils out. 
Such problems have to be handled carefully. 


EQUAL PAY SCALES 


Senator Futsriaur. We all recognize this as a difficult situation. 
The point of discussing it and examining it here is to try to make 
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It less difficult. There may be some things that ean be done to 1 nl 
mize the irritants. One of them is the suggestion I made. Do I 
understand, from what you said, that it would not be legal, within 
the existing law, to equalize the available pay within these countries ¢ 
Is that the position | vou take, or do you feel that it should not be done 
even though it coulk i? 

Mr. Harevs. That is my understanding. If the Congress passed 
that measure as an organic statute, I don’t think there would be any 
question, but my understanding is it was not believed under the exist 
Ing law to be legal. 

Senator Fuutspricut. That is what I wanted to make cleat 

Mr. Hareus. I would much prefer to have our legal representatives 
go into the details. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Suppose we should pass a statute retaining 
two-thirds of the pay of our noncommissioned personnel abroad, those 
who get their clothing, quarters, and food furnished. Don’t you 
think the countries concerned would protest the loss of American 
dollars ¢ They complain about the difference in pry but they wel- 
come the influx of American dollars. 

Senator Futsrient. That is the question at issue: Is it better for our 
relations with these people to do it as it is be ine done, or to adopt 
another ae ‘edure. It is true that local merchants might complain, 
as we said; but that is only one aspect of the whole problem. I think 
what we are dealing with now is a matter of policy of whether or not 
it ought to be done. I do not know the answer. I think it is some- 
thing that should be examined. If you all should conclude, for ex- 
ample—the Army—that it should be done, then you should be the one 
to recommend it to Congress, I would think. 

Mr. Brrptnc. May I say that a very careful survey ought to be 
made in various countries before any decision is reached. The bene- 
fits you say are limited just to the merchants. Those benefits flow 
up and down through many economic strata there. You would prob- 
ably find the central banks and the government also very much inter- 
ested in those dollars. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. It is dollars in their economy. 

Senator Furtsricur. I am not proposing we do anything out of 
hand. What this committee is interested in is the relationship, the 
information, the good will, if you want, between these various coun- 
tries. That is what information propaganda is largely concerned 
with. That is the only reason we are examining into this. 

If it isa bad situation, it ought to be explored ; and that is as far as 
I think we could properly go here. It would not be up to this com 
mittee to make any such change. 

It seems to me it is a matter which is proper to be explored. Every- 
body here agrees it is bound to create a very difficult situation for all 
parties concerned. 





OBJECTIONS BY U. 8S. FORCES 


Senator Gitterre. I just want to make this remark: The troops 
themselves might object strenuously if action were taken to withhold 
their pay. I would if I was over there as part of the Armed Forces 
and they withheld part of my pay and did not withhold it in the 
States. 
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BOOKKEEPING DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Berpine. You would have a terrific bookkeeping problem. You 
might say a man could spend only so much over there, but he might 
have all sorts of commitments—insurance-premium payments, pay 
ments ona house, and sO forth. 

Senator Fursrient. In France? 

Mr. Berpinc. Over here in the United States. 

Senator Futsricur. Nobody is proposing that there be a limit on 
what he spends here. 

I could not see how that is in conflict. 

Mr. Berpina. I was just thinking of the bookkeeping difficulties in- 
volved. 

Senator Futsrienr. I would not think that what he did in the 
United States would have any bearing upon the problem we are con 
cerned with. 


EXISTING ALLOTMENT PROVISIONS 


olonel Brocker. The machinery exists today for the allotment of 
pay. You can allot it toa bank; you can allot it to your mother, or 
to anybody else that you care to. Without having exact data on it, 
| do not know that Iam quite sure any prob lem exists, or whether it is 
just a few who keep all of their pay and throw it around, creating 
incidents. I doubt if the vast majority of men overseas draw all of 
their pay and spend it. It would be my guess that the vast majority 
of them allot at least 50 percent of their pay back aie I am in 
clined to believe it is a stereotyped complaint of these foreign people. 
If it was not that, it would be something else they would complain 
about. It is the fact that these troops are stationed in their countries 
that is irritating them, and not the fact that they spend too much 
money. 

FEW ABUSES 


Senator Furrsricur. Your argument suggests a further thought. 
If that is true, then it is Just a matter of a small number of irrespon 
sibles causing this trouble, and the extent of the restraint would be 
limited to a few people, with most of them doing what they think 
is right. M: ivbe the Army itself might temper the ir responsibility of 
these few peop le. W e find the mM in sc ‘hool and ever 5 whe Te else. TI nere 
are always a few who insist on getting drunk when they should take 
only one drink. 

Colonel Biocker. If a man is allotting two-thirds of his pay, and 
you pass a law saying he has to do it, he would scream to high heaven. 

Senator Futsrieur. Perhaps the Army could do more about. it by 
persuasion and argument if they thought it was worth while. 


COMMUNIST-INSPIRED INCIDENTS 


Mr. Harcus. You have another aspect. The Communists are pres 
ent in great numbers in some of these places, and in addition to the 
natural resentment of the indigenous population you have continuous 
incidents that are falsely created or in any case fanned to an extreme 


by the Communists. 
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NATURAL CAUSES 


Some cases are magnified out of proportion. For 2 years I have 
sat on the troop committee and have seen dozens of reports of the 
so-called incidents in France, Germany, and Italy, and a great many 
of them are manufactured by the Communists; but I think the vast 
majority are, let us say, out of natural causes. If you adjust the 
pay scale of the American who is assigned to Frat ce, you have an 
immediate morale problem. Apart from that, you have a social- 
economic factor that you art adjusting the American standard of 
living, which he is accustomed to, to the standard of the population in 
France, we will say, where the average pay Is less. If the soldier ls 
assigned to north Africa, where the rate of pay is even smaller. it 
would be most difficult to : just the American scale to the local eo 
ditions. In other words, he just would not accept it. 

PROCEDURAL DETAILS 


Senator Fursrignr. Any further comment on that or any other 
matter? I think we have approa hed the time for adjout nment. We 
have asked for one or two things. 

Mr. Berpina. I have made notes. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I have already made the announcement about 
your opportunity to review the record so that, if it contains any classi- 
fied material, it may be removed before publication. 

MSA appears for the benefit of the committee at 2 o'clock, and it 
will be an executive session to discuss matters regarding travel and 
sO on, whi h | thought should be deferred until Senator Mundt eould 
be here. He is expected to be here this afternoon. 

Senator Gruuerre. It will be at 2 0 lock? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Yes, at 2 o’clock. We will meet with the MSA 
people. 

Anything further before we recess 4 

Thank you very much for coming to give us the benefit of your 


KHOW ledge on the subject. 
The meeting is recessed until _ o clock. 
(At 11:50 a. m. the subeommittee recessed until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subeommittee reconvened at 2 p. mi. pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. ) 

Senator Futsricutr. We will be in order, please. 

We hope that the other members will be along pretty soon. We 
have this afternoon Mr. Donald C. Stone, Director of Administration 
of the Mutual Security Agency; Mr. Ned Nordness, Acting Director 
of Information, and Mr. George W. Lawson, Jr., Director of the 
Budget Division, and others. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Sronr. Yes. We have with us Mr. Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., As- 
sistant Director of the Agency for Far East Operations, and Mr. 
Holmgreen, Director of Food and Agricultural Division. 

Senator Fu.tsrientr. Do you have some further statement for the 
record, Mr. Stone? 
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Mr. Srone. This is a statement which was rather hastily put to- 
gether at the request of the staff of the committee some 2 months ago 
and was purely an informal document as of that time. None of us 
has looked at it since then. I think, if you wish a formal statement 
for the record, we should have an opportunity to bring it up to date. 

Senator Futsrienr. Later I want for the printed record background 
material which I assume will put into proper perspec tive what you are 
doing. Most of us are familiar with the activities, but in order to 
make a record and give a full story of your activities we invited you 
to submit this. If you do not care to put this particular one in ‘but 
would rather have time to revise it, that is all right. 

Mr. Svone. We will be happy to. 

Senator Futsricur. We are not requesting you to. It is quite all 
right with us if you think it is satisfactory. 

Mr. Svonr. We would like to revise it. 

Senator Futpricur. Very well. 

(Data later supplied to committee are as follows:) 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL ON MSA ACTIVITIES 


I. PURPOSI 


The purpose of this statement is to set forth the following: the particulat 
fields in which MSA Information operates, the relationship of those operations 
to MSA program objectives, the way in which MSA Information activities are 
different from those of other United States Government agencies, the manner 
in which MSA Information is integrated with Department of State foreign it 
formation, and an evaluation of MSA Information 


Il. SUMMARY 


ECA/MSA enabling legislation specified that an information program should 
be an integral part of ECA/MSA operations. Section 115 (j) of the Economi: 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended: “he Administrator shall utilize such 
amounts of the local currency allocated pursuant to subsection (h) as may be 
necessary, to give full and continuous publicity throug h the press, radio, and all 
other available media, so as to inform the peoples of the participating countries 
regarding the assistance, including its purpose, source, and character furnished 
by the American taxpayer.” ECA/MSA Information directs its activities es 
pecially toward productivity and defense support, economic unification of free 
Kurope, economic development in the less industrialized areas, free trade-union 
growth, and other measures to increase the internal strength of the participating 
countries 

There are two types of information activity: (1) general information that 
helps broadly ta achieve ECA/MSA objectives and (2) program support. We 
have stressed local participation and initiative in all informational activities 
Information objectives and emphasis have shifted with changes in KCA/MSA 
programs. For example, new stress is now being placed on defense support, in 
cluding productivity. 

The most important differences between MSA Information and other American 
information programs are that MSA Information (1) deals with participating 
countries’ information activities on a partnership basis, (2) is geared to pro 
gram accomplishments, (3) supports specific MSA objectives, and (4) plays an 
important supporting role in training and education connected with the program 
objectives. 

The general informational facilities and personnel of MSA in every European 
country where the agency operates hive been pooled with USIS. This inte 
gration is designed to give the United States a united approach to informational 
activities abroad and to make the most effective and economical use of all exist- 
ing facilities and media through joint operation. 

It is difficult to evaluate accurately any public-information program. However. 
independent public-opinion surveys show that ECA/MSA themes are effectively 
delivered to and accepted by the people in participating countries. It is also 
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clear from our own samples that we made some mistakes and from them learned 
iessons Which resulted in more effective information activities 


Ill. SPECIFIC FIELDS OF OPERATION FOR MSA INFORMATION 


Because of the nature of the agency’s programs, ECA/MSA Information has 
had a primary interest with respect to publicity, general information, and counter 
propaganda in a number of specific fields. These areas of interest have been 
defined in order that MSA Information could cover them properly and also to 
insure that there would be no duplication of effort by MSA and ITA. 

These are some of the fields in which ECA/MSA Information directs its efforts : 

1. Productivity, its importance to defense build-up and economic strength, 
and the ways in which America can help to increase industrial and agri- 
cultural output. 

2. Defense support and economic development 

3. Economic unification of free Europe. 
4. Competition and free enterprise. 
). Free trade-union growth and development 

Support for organization for European Economic Cooperation, Euro 
pean Payments Union, The Coal and Steel Community, and other regional 
economic institutions. 

7. The United States role in effecting a fair distribution to other coun 
tries of scarce raw materials. 

8. United States industrial guaranties and private investment. 

9. The investment practices of participating countries 


IV. RELATIONSHIP OF MSA INFORMATION TO MSA PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


There are, in general, two types of informational activity. The first might 
be called general information that broadly helps to achieve ECA/MSA objec 
tives. For example, making people aware of the advantages that accrue from 
the support of liberalized trade regulations helps public acceptance of economi 
integration. The other type of informational activity is called program support 
An illustration of this is a poster campaign in direct support of an antimalaria 
program. (Details of information program support will be found under sec. V.) 

At the beginning of ECA, and continuing under MSA, it was essential to 
create a favorable climate in participating countries in which the programs for 
economic recovery and mutual security could flourish. ECA/MSA therefore 
set for itself these objectives : Winning public acceptance of self-help and mutual- 
help objectives, generating popular participation, and arousing a sense of in 
dividual responsibility with a realistic hope of individual benefit. Our aim had 
to be an understanding of the program and its purposes among broad segments 
and many elements of the populace. We felt this was as necessary as the 
material goods with which the economies of the recipient countries were to be 
stimulated. 


Local participation 


This local-participation approach has been essential, for no amount of money 
could have brought about the European economic recovery, and, later, the build- 
ing of defenses, unless the fresh principle of popular international cooperation 
was clearly understood and generally embraced A boost in the morale and 
self-confidence of Europeans was required in order that they might recognize 
and employ their rich store of skills and resources which, during the war and 
occupation, had been turned through necessity to other ends. In Asia, new 
technology has been necessary. So also has been an expression of American 
interest in Asian economic development for the benefit of Asians. This, how- 
ever, had to be tempered by a recognition of Asian wishes for self-government 
and self-help. Also, we have had to avoid the fathering of wishes that could 
not realistically be attained. 

The undertaking has required adroit application on an international scale of 
what might be termed open and effective personal relations. This is true in 
virtually every sector of the program. Since our economic support represents 
only a very small porportion of the gross national product in most participating 
countries, it can be seen that we have been furnishing a fulcrum, and that the 
people we help have had to provide the lever and the power to work it. To 
increase this leverage was, and still is, a general objective. 
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imerican motives erplained 
\s the aid program started, ECA Information was confronted with two major 
of these was to explain American motives and to protect 


ion, the second was to present the facts of the program, 





many people, under the impression that we were giving away 





something for nothing, questioned our motives The Communists, of course, 
exploited this suspicion Information had to explain that our foreign assistance 
was based on a combination of hard-headed realism and self-interest coupled 
\ i hifarianism 
\ leaflet issued by our mission in Indochina in collaboration with the local 
overnment illustrates this activity Called The Open Book, and prepared il 
hie rmat of a book, it explains American aims ahd motives for assistance to 
e embattled Associated States of Indochina, Originally, 1,000,000 copies were 
! ( rtion of them by airdrop over enemy lines By request of local 
ve ( s, another 2,000,000 have since been reprinted and distributed Fur 
her ¢ ence of the effectiveness of this publication came in the form of a 
ponse fro the Communist-led Viet Minh, who issued a pamphlet of their 
‘ l exactly the sa format They called it The Open Book of Americar 
Imperialism, and in it they guve the Kremlin version of American motives 
I ( unists Were evident vy stul into rebuttal 
| the extent that this may be a fair yardstick of our effectiveness, we can 
point with some comfort to a literal barrage of vilification and distortion of 


it 
HhCA/MSA program all over the world by the Red propaganda machine. If 
not, then, at least, it is a fair measure of the dimensions of our t 

thing less than ac 


motives in perspective have 


ite to say that our efforts to keep Ameri- 

vs been crowned with success The job, 

ery nature, requires constant attention—for two reasons First, suspi 

cions, like weeds in a garden, need to be uprooted regularly. Second, it would be 

iive to contend that the effects of Communist propaganda can be quickly over- 
come and easily offset This early objective is still an MSA target 


It w | be some 





Vhe second task to which ECA/MSA information had to give priority from 
outset was to present for public digestion what might be called the facts and 
figures aspect of American assistance. This campaign ranged all the way from 
nnouncing appropriations, allocations, and allotments to spelling out the pur- 


mechanics of counterpart funds. The latter continually called for a 





d and simple exposition of the systems and methods under which the aid 
program operated. Tedious and unspectacular, it was necessary to achieve public 
iInderstanding (One of the means used to inform recipient people is the label- 
ing of goods, such as an ECA tag on the end of a spool of binder twine. ) 

I instance, many recipients of Marshall plan goods understandably asked 
why, if Americans had given, say, tractors to their country, they had to pay for 
het ! ( lire, shillings, piasters, drachmas, kroner, or marks. We had to 
the to understand this form of aid by which dollar exchange is used 

er for the benefit of individual foreign consumers. We are not prepared 

tos hat our campaign has been completely successful although we can point 
to substantial results as evidenced by public-opinion surveys conducted in a 


number of participating countries 
Othe formation obiectives 


With the delivery of American commodities and services in substantial quan- 
tities, the assistance program moved into a more advanced stage. Paralleling 
this program, EKCA/MSA information then gave higher priority to other objectives 
which nevertheless had been in force from the beginning. One of these was the 
economic integration of free Europe. Full public support was given to the con- 
cept of international cooperation and the agencies and methods which promote it, 

uch as the Organization for European Economie Cooperation, the European 
Payments Union, as well as the coal and steel community. The last, popularly 
known as the Schuman plan, was largely a brain child of the French, a fact 
which in itself is evidence of growing activity on behalf of international co- 
operation. To the extent that it moves toward fulfillment of an ideal of Euro- 
pean integration, it is a reflection of our basic tenets, 

An objective which has been given greater prominence with the advance of the 
aid program is increased industrial and agricultural productivity. MSA infor- 
mation launched a full-dress campaign to give popular emphasis to the drive to 
make better use of man-hours and resources *n Europe, and in so doing to enrich 
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the lives of Europeans and to strengthen their inst 


extended to Asia, To make United States ingenuity in modern production avail 
able to others, technical assistance was rendered to partic 


American specialists abroad and inviti1 


l 


pants by sending 
ig foreign craftsmen to our shores, where 
they could observe the American system at work 

In line with ECA/MSA’s people to ] 


eople appr ] n which we are ¢ 
cerned with key segments of the } it 


11 iol for ntiol is been wot! 
through its labor information technicians « f rad n 
ments, always a target for Communist infiltration and annexation. It has bee 
an objective of labor information to remind 





foreign kers, in an assembly 

line parlance, of the difference between free craftsm nd forced il ind | 
make available to them the se es wl the Ame bor 1 i 
offer. 
Information Sup pe i f De 

Fresh emphasis on the American foreign assistat program dis ed 
by the Korean waz During the legal lif of the M our speci 
appeal to participating countries was to direct their energies t rd ect ( 
and social recovery and progress. We could not ¢ nge our course overnight 
without seriously damaging America’s reputat for world leadership and 
responsibility, and without Creating serious « bt ind 1 g is It would 
have been awkward to have people face the next dawn only to hear another kind 
of American call, which on the surface would seem contradictor Consequent 
after the Korean outbreak our information program faced a new and urgen 
task, namely to translate old terms of econom it and developme 
into the new terms of economic streng ipport r reurming In chang 
our universally recognized init s from ECA to MSA w ught to inecorpor 
in them the cooperative spirit of the Marshall plan along with the defense ipli 
cations of NATO In short, it wa luty to ike Mutual Security signify 
collective economic strength as well as collective defen 

In doing so we ve soug | ha ‘ S ry d “d 
fense” are not precise synonyms Defense is some \ re than n 
mobilization and war product It is a sound n economy directed by 
a government which understand and is able to mee the needs of its citizens 
We are trying to promote the point of \ v that heay military budgets need 
not thwart social and econo! progress. Road network Thailand. steel 
in Germany, automobile plants in Italy, and rubber factories in France are 
examples of the king of establis] ent tl I ‘ defense powers of 
the nations, but at the me time contribute te better fe for its citize 
Defense also consists of the ition stamina W | es fro 1 populatior 
that has faith in the future because of its present « 1 based on current 
social and economic progress In brief, oun in has been to spread the realiza 
tion that the only strong defense es in an economy nd social structure that 
is itself strong and that is worth defending 

We are countering t] thinking of those wl fe that they cannot he 
their economic gains and at the same time reat Wi e promoting the 
that, while our technicians demonstrate theory with pr ¢ creased industr 
and agricultural productivity can make both possible 
V. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MSA INFORMATIOD AND OTHER I {ATI I GRAMS 


The most important differences between MSA Information and other United 





States information programs are these (1) MSA information deals with par 
ticipating countries’ information activities on a partnership basis; (2) MSA 
information is geared to program accon plishments (2) MSA operations in the 
field support specific MSA objectives; (4) MSA infor ition has a strong rol 
in training and education connected witl Its progral obiectives 
Partnership approacl 

The partnership approach is inherent in a people-to-people program Its ay 


plication means that we seek to talk neither up nor down to other people; rathet 
we try to talk with them. We present ourselves as partners in a joint enterprise 
indicating that our primary concern, like theirs, is to bolster their defenses and 
to strengthen their economies 

The partnership approach takes several forms. One of these might be ealled 
the practice of “opposite numbers.” In this case, the opposite numbers are the 
local information organizations 
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Many MSA information officers hold regular, weekly discussions with local 
information ministries to work out policy, plans, and operations, both joint and 
individual. As a result of these joint consultations, locally sponsored informa- 
tion activities are frequently expanded. 

MSA information suggestions are often accepted by local information offices 
with consequent benefit to our aid programs and to the long-range information 
activities of the participating countries. TFor example, at our suggestion six 
ministries of the Turkish Government used the Marshall plan as the central 
theme in their pavilions at the Izmir International Fair in 1949. During the 
same period Turkey's LDureau of Information distributed our publications. Such 
success is not universal, However, in those instances where our efforts are less 
productive, we sometimes plant seeds of thought that may sprout in the future. 
by the same token these consultations have been rewarding to us, particularly 
in terms of increasing our knowledge of local attitudes and reactions. In turn 
we have been the beneliciaries of the suggestions of our “opposite numbers.” It 
was in this way that we learned of the temporary allergy of the Scandinavians to 
posters in the immediate postwar period, The reason was that the Nazis used 
this medium widely for their sinister proclamations and the wicked themes of 
their propaganda. This negative reaction, however, seems to have been watered 
down with the passage of time 

in line with our partnership approach, we have felt that one of the most 
important contributions we could make to many participating countries is assist- 
ance which enables governments to speak to their own people, and vice versa, by 
publications, radio, films, posters, exhibits, or word of mouth. ‘This is a require 
ment in a modern society where a government must be acquainted with and 
understand the thinking and attitudes of its citizens if it is to reflect their will. 
By the same token, the people must be aware of the activities and motives of its 
government if it is to render judgment on its leaders. For example, in the 
Philippines we paid for the technical and professional talent along with printing 
costs to produce booklets designed to assist the Philippine Government in edu- 
eating its people in agricultural programs. 

In most Western European nations the systems of mass communication are 
highly developed. Hence, there is little need for technical advice, although in 
taly, Greece, and Turkey, where illiteracy is fairly high, we have supported this 
phase of the program, 

This is further illustrated in France where our information officer, in collabora 
tion with the French Ministry of Agriculture, planned, built, and put on traveling 
display, an agricultural exhibit It was clearly marked as a joint Franco 
American undertaking. The reception was first-rate. Recently, the entire ex- 
hibit has been turned over to the French Ministry of Agriculture and it continues 
to be used effectively 

In Italy we used sound and film trucks to publicize the Marshall plan. Some 
of these were later made available to the Italian Government for use in its 


uericuiture extension service 





Partnership in southeast Asia 

Another aspect of the partnership approach, especially in southeast Asia, is 
support given to build up the information services of participating countries where 
this is needed. Then, when our assistance is no longer required, we turn over 
some of these activities to the local governments. 

An additional example of what is tantamount to integrated activity with local 
information officers is our operation in Formosa where we give full informational 
support ranging from technical assistance to supplying equipment. Information 
contributes to the improvement of agriculture under the leadership of the Joint 
Committee on Rural Reconstruction, which is a combined Sino-American body. 
fhis has been outstandingly successful. 

Closely related to this principle of working with “opposite members is the 
provision for maximum maneuverability for our mission information officers on 
the scene of operations. MSA—Washington has given them wide latitude to 
deal with daily problems on the spot with only broad policy checks from head- 
quarters. This decentralization has permitted ECA/MSA field representatives 
to take prompt advantage of quick developments in their theater of operations. 
In connection with this, they are able to make effective use of local currency 
available to them through counterpart funds without being handcuffed by in- 
tricate procedures that require detailed clearance from Washington. Moreover, 
counterpart of recipient countries can also be channeled in ways we feel would 
be most effective in furthering common objectives. 
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Support of specific objectives 

The MSA information program is aimed at obtaining support in participating 
countries for specific objectives in those segments of United States foreign policy 
for which MSA is responsible. Examples of these are: Increased productivity 
for support of the defense effort with a reasonable standard of living, the eco 
nomie unification of Europe, the development of competition and free enterprise, 
and the growth and development of free trade-unions 


MSA information geared to program accomplishments 


In contrast to the U.S. 8. R., we enjoy the advantage of continuing performance 
with solid material evidence backing our aims and claims: deliveries on the 
ground make facts out of promises so we do not have to operate in a vacuum 


Support of operations 

A third public relations principle of MSA information is its direct sup 
operating sectors of the assistance program Our intormation operation 1s 
regarded as a pool in which specialized knowledge about public presentation and 
reaction is available for the benefit of all projects in which MSA engages, espe 
cially those that bear upon training and education lor example, if there is to 
be a village demonstration to teach local farmers to use fertilizer, information 
Ss prepared to provide posters, pamphlets, mobile units, loud speakers, films, or 
such other media as our agricultural specialists feel they need to tell the story 

In France, our mission collaborated with a local organization to put on the 
road a small hand-tools exhibit that has covered the major industrial cities of the 
Nation In southeast Asia information has supported public health programs, 
such as antimalaria and water purification campaigns, with aids such as posters, 
models, and exhibits. We have put on demonstrations in Italy explaining the 
use of American hybrid corn seed. This has often been undramatic work that 
caught few headlines, yet we have felt that a specialized knowledge in this novel 
approach to public relations is required for the success of these activities. For 
this reason, information has always been an essential member of the mission 
team, living with the program daily. 





VI. INTEGRATION OF MSA/IIA INFORMATION 


The informational resources and manpower of MSA in every European country 
Where the agency operates have been pooled with USIS 

Integration is designed to give the United States a united approach to infor 
mation activities abroad, and to make the most effective and economical use of all 
existing facilities and media through joint operation 

Integration has not been confined to media, but applies as well to formulation 
and execution of programs and complementary use of funds 

In this combination of information programs, MSA has made major contribu 
tions in funds, techniques, and facilities. Its proportion of personnel in the joint 
information program is extremely small since MSA information programs have 
always been operated with very few Americans. In most countries MSA infor- 
mation had modest complements of personnal, especially American. Recent 
figures show that MSA had only 107 American information people abroad, in its 
overseas missions and European headquarters in Paris. This includes secretaries, 
and about four times as many local employees as American, a great many of 
whom are professionals and craftsmen 


VII. EVALUATION OF MSA INFORMATION 


To evaluate with minute accuracy any public information program is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. However, based on independent public opinion sur- 
veys it can be said that MSA information has made a material contribution to 
the success of the program and it has delivered effective American information 
to the people of Europe and southeast Asia. 

In carrying out an assignment for which there were few precedents, it made 
sense to experiment and test on a small scale some of our principles and pro- 
cedures. There was trial and there was error. Where the trial succeeded the 
lessons learned were adopted. When trials failed they were abandoned. 


PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 


No thoroughly satisfactory yardstick has yet been devised which can accu- 
rately gage the results of such an information program. However, a test of 
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ECA-MSA information has been, and is, its effect on the thinking and behavior 
of the people to whom it is addressed. Systematic public opinion surveys con 
ducted in participating countries by private organizations in late 1949 indicated 
that among Europeans 
1. More than four out of five were aware of the Marshall plan 
2. From a quarter to a third had some detailed understanding of the 
program and how it works 
A majority in most countries approved the program without qualifica 
tion, and only minor percentages were opposed without qualification 
t. The total of those favorable to the program had gone up steadily ove 
the past vear and the number was still rising 
It should be noted that these results were for all Marshall plan countries, hen¢ 
the average reaction Was better than in countries such as France and Italy where 
the Communist Party is particularly strong. We are continuing to work on these 
weak spots 


In 1951 another survey was conducted by a private organization in participating 


countries to measure morale The most interesting conclusion reached 
was that in an absolute sense, morale is everywhere ‘favorable’ except 
when people fear that their country will become a battlefield.” Confidence in the 


strength of the west among the people surveyed was an important part of the 
study General indications are that confidence in the pote 
unified west and doubts as to the overwhelming strength 
strongest morale builders. United States participation in NAT 





as does rejection of the idea of peace at any price, the 


Information has worked to build such confidence 
; Hitt 





rhese surveys reflect the results of our operation prior to the most recent 


in prog am, that is, to the field of defense build-up w th economic support and at 
the same time maintaining the economic advances participating countries have 
enjoved 

It is understandable that there should be a change in publie opinion in coun 
tries as a result of the new burdens imposed by the defense programs. This poses 
a new problem for MSA information, one that is now being tackled. Our aim is 
to convince our allies that the shift in emphasis in American foreign policy has 


been dictated by events, but that there is a good chance for the free world te 
emerge from this per od better equipped to deal not onky ith defense problems 
but also to take advantage of opportunities for improvi the lot of everyon 
Through the integrated MSA—-USIS program the United States can now 

such a problem with an effective force 


Mistakes 
We cannot claim that the MSA information program has been perfect and a 

ways effective. For example, in the early days in Europe, we were mistaken it 
thinking that we could produce pamphlets for all of the Continent out of one 
pattern, merely translating into the different languages. This did not work. We 
stopped it Also, it Was soon clear that to produce acceptable radio programs 
for each participating country required a specialist in the language, manners 
and mores of the nation where the drama or commentary was to be heard 


Accomplishments 


Nevertheless, MSA can offer as evidence its general record of activity, its pro 
cedures, its aims and what we believe are some of its more apparent accomplish 
ments. These do bear witness to the quality of program that has been pursued 

Although MSA cannot point to mass instances of Communist defection in the 
countries Where it operated, there is good reason to believe that in taking part 
in a campaign to reduce misery and public discontent on which communism 
thrives, MSA has made recruitment of new party members more difficult. Simi 
larly, it is logical to believe that we have played a significant part in creating at 
least some doubts in, and also some defections from the Communist Party, as 
publie opinion polls have indicated 

To look at the measure of our accomplishments from a negative standpoint, 
it is probable that had it not been for MCA—MSA, more millions of people might 
be under the Communist voke today This is especially true in Western Europe 
where the material and mental chaos that followed World War IT was fertile 
ground for Communist entreaties. The same is true in parts of Southeast Asia 
Our programs, supported by information, prevented postwar conditions from 
deteriorating to a situation in which the tide of Communist aggression would 
have surged over weakened, defenseless people and threatened also the strong 
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If information has helped farmers to understand more clearly the way in 
which they can increase their yields, manufacturers to produce more efficiently 
in the defense of their land, and people in general to think of America as a friend 
and partner in the free world, if we have done any of those things, then the 
ECA-—MSA information program has done its part of the job in the promotion 
of American interests abroad 

Were we to cease operations today, information would leave behind in the 
countries where EKCA—MSA programs have been in effect, the nucleus, at least, 
and a trained corps, in some instances, of information specialists who are oriented 
to the West and specifically to the United States. We would also have con 
tributed to better government technique of communicating with people, better 
agriculture and health extension methods, ete. Many of those trained informa 
tion specialists, people who have been inspired, not entirely by us, but inspired 


nonetheless with the spirit of American thinking and action. These men and 
women should be better able as a result of their cooperation with the United 
States during this period to understand the currents of American thinking as 


interpreted in foreign policy in the future 


Senator Fursrienr. I believe you all are familiar with the reason 
for this hearing. It is on Senate Reseclution 74. You are familiar 
with what we a a are you not ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, s 

Senator Futsricgutr. Would you care to summarize for the record 
and for purposes of discussion here your statement, and the activities 
that you have engaged in that bear upon the objective of Senate Reso- 
lution 742 

Mr. Stoner. I wonder, Senator, if it would be agreeable to you to 
have Mr. Nordness, our Director of Information, address himself to 
that particular question. This is his major responsibility in MSA, 
and he is the best equipped of all of us to deal with it. I will be glad 
to comment on it but he can give you more detailed particulars. 

Senator Funpsricur. You feel free to use whichever one of these 
gentlemen you care to. We have no rigid formula here. Did you 
want to make a preliminary statement, yourself ? 

Mr. Stoner. No, sir; Mr. Nordness can proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD C. STONE, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION, 
ACCOMPANIED BY NED NORDNESS, DIRECTOR, INFORMATION 
DIVISION; GEORGE W. LAWSON, JR., DIRECTOR OF BUDGET DIVI- 
SION; SAMUEL P. HAYES, JR., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FAR 
EAST OPERATIONS; ELMER H. HOLMGREEN, DIRECTOR OF FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE DIVISION OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


Mr. Norpness. The information activities of the MSA are a 
tied to the programs of the agency. Our activities are considered an 
integral part of all the programs of the agency from the planning stage 
through the support of the operating program, to publicizing th 
achievements or the results of the programs designed to carry out t] 
objectives of the Mutual Security Agency and that part of the mutu: ul 
security program for which MSA has primary responsibility. 


THREE MAIN FIELDS OF MSA ACTIVITY 


In doing this we have three main fields of activity. One is to 
prepare a climate of acceptance in those countries in which we are 
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operating. The second is to support the programs through tee hnical 
aid and public information at such time as we bring them into action. 
The third is to publicize the achievements and results of those pro- 
erams in the countries where we conduct our operations. 

~ Mutual Security Agency operates in Western Europe; if you 
would like to have me list the countries, I will do so. 


OPERATIONS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA AND SOUTH ASIA 


Senator Futsricur. Not in detail. Name the ones in Southeast 
Asia and South Asia, if you will, please. 

Mr. Norpness. In Asia we operate in the Philippines, Formosa, 
Indochina, and Thailand. Moreover, we initiated the programs in 
surma and Indonesia. We operate in Western Europe, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes. 


TWO TYPES OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Norpness. We have twotypes of operation. One is the straight 
dissemination of public information and the other is the technical 
aid operation used especially in the work of public health, agriculture, 
and the support of our productivity program. 

They are tied very closely together, as I mentioned before. Tech- 
nical aid, of course, to use the example of productivity, is tied into 
the in-plant training of individuals and production. 

We also provide public support to programs such as public health 
work in Southeast Asia. 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM 


Our information program in Europe is aimed at achieving certain 
objectives, economic integration, political integration, and military 
integration, subsidiary to the economic integration, NATO, and EDC. 


EARLY ECA PERIOD 


In the early days of ECA our responsibility was fairly simple. 

We were charged with helping to support the agence y’s program 
of European economic recovery. However, with the shift in emphasis 
to the military build-up, we did find that the field of USIS and ECA 
merged in one broad area where we had certain distinct programs. 
We had the broader field of ee support to the political, 
military, and economic integration in which our work merged with 
that of the State Department in the siuniniesetin of information. 


MSA AND USIS 


Therefore, during the last year our activities, our staffing, our pro- 
grams have been merged with those of U SIS, i in which you have the 
two ends of the program, one of which is distinctly USIS and the 
other is MSA. Inthe middle, we have a joint interest in which we now 
program jointly and operate jointly. 
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TECHNICAL AID IN SOUTHEAST ASTA 


In Southeast Asia our program is somewhat different in that it pro 
vides technical training and education to the people of the countries 
of the Philippines, Formosa, Thailand, Indochina. Our work there 
is directly tied into the support of our agency operations in public 
health, public administration, agriculture, and other sectors 

We attempt to provide the technical aid support whereby we get 
the story across from our technicians to the people as to better pro- 
duction of rice, better protection of and remedy for diseases such as 
malaria and trachoma, and at the same time we attempt to train local 
technicians to do this work after we are gone. 

We establish a network of communications between government 
and people who can carry on and strengthen that type of relationship 
between peoples and the governments so that governments can in turn 
carry on this type of extension work that we have de ‘veloped so highly 
aia the United States, especially in the fields of agriculture and 
public health. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INFORMATION AND AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Hayes and Mr. Holmgreen are with me today, and perhaps they 
can give you an illustration of how information directly supports a 
program. If I may introduce Mr. Holmgreen, our director of agricul- 
ture, whom we find an excellent man to work with, I am sure he can 
give you an illustration of how information works with agriculture 
in their operations abroad. 

Senator Futsricur. Very well, Mr. Holmgreen. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER HOLMGREEN, DIRECTOR, FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE DIVISION, MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Hotmerren. Perhaps I could illustrate the problem and how we 
try to operate. I have here a couple of ears of corn. They both came 
from Italy. This is a rather typical, not the best, but not the worst, 
ear of corn from Italy, not much different from the time that it was 
originally introduced into Europe from the United States. 

This is the hybrid corn, also grown in Italy. 


MENDEL’S HYBRID CORN EXPERIMENT 


Now it is a matter of irony, I will say, that the whole idea of hybrid 
corn was based upon a European theory to begin with. Mr. Mendel, 
of Austria, was the fellow who started this business. He worked out 
the original laws of heredity , and how those characteristics were trans- 
ferred from one generation to another. But nobody did anything 
about that knowledge until the United States, and particularly the 
Corn Belt, began to use the knowledge that was then kicking around 
and had been since 1869. 

It is rather odd that we take Mendel’s work and learn how to apply 
it, then take it right back where it began in the first place—that is, 
we are introducing this whole idea of hybrid corn into Austria, into 
France and Italy, Greece and other countries. 
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INTRODUCING NEW IDEAS TO EUROPEAN AGRICULTURISTS 


Our Lb Oo problem is 7 Llow Call We reach 16 mithion farms with these 
kinds of ideas? There are about 16 million farms in Kurope, they are 
small, and the job, if they are to further mcrease production In Kurope 
so that they can get off from the aid, is simply by various means to 
reach these farm rs, or a good share of them, with such ideas as this. 
Now to us in the United States it does not seem to be such a difficult 
task because we have developed in this country a great many ways 


of reaching farmers. 


Any farmer in the United States can vo nto a county agent olfice 


ind get information about his problems. But that is not true in 
Europe. I should like to use as an illustration this particular pubh 
cation Phis is a rather typical publication put out by the Ministry 


of Agriculture in France. It is full of correlation data and scientific 
jargon and Is really not useful to anybody except another scientist 
who is equally well qualified. 

Phat is about the kind of things the ministries of agriculture 


AMERICAN TECIINIQUES AND METHODS 


We are attempting to introduce to those ministries some of the 
various techniques and methods which we use in this country. Now 
this one is the first popular-style leaflet ever put out by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in France. It was designed to hand out to a farmer 
so that he might know what hybrid corn was, where he could vet it, 
and what it might do for him. The idea of using this kind of publi 
cation in place ot the more scientific one is completely foreion to 
those folks. 

Some of our own people actually developed this bulletin as a dem 
onstration to the French. This next one is what the French have 
done themselves, using our ideas for popular bulletins. 

We think that in this information program it is not a question 
ot our dome things because we could hot get enough people to reach 
16 million farmers. Our value is the degree we can transmit our 
abilities and our mass methods of reaching people to those folks over 
there SO they can reach their own farmers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS TECIINIQU! 


Well, we introduced Into the field of publications a whole he Ww 
tec hnig e to the ministries. They put this out, we don’t. But the 
idea of using this kind of bulletin with things that farmers could 
read and can understand themselves is new and is beginning to be 
felt to some considerable extent. 

These bulletins here are the same thine, except this happens to 
be over 1n Germany. The Germans are excellent scientists but solie- 
how or other their agricultural-research knowledge is always either 
locked up in the brains of the seientist, or locked up on the pages 
of the publication that the farmer cannot read and understand, or 
perh ips within the line fence of a research station. 

We are engaged in Yong into the ministries of agriculture and 
otnel governmental anal nongovernmental agencies, taking otf our 
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coats, and sitting down and showing them the various little ideas 
In reaching people. 

We have here a lot of other publications as illustrations. 

Here are some from Holland. 

All of our efforts are directed to the dea of ( hanging their methods 
and showing their ministries of ag culture how they can reach people 
on things so common to us in our regular extension program. 

Not only that but take even our large private industries, our large 
equipment manufacturers. ‘They all have leaflets to tell farmers how 
to use their equipment. That is another phase in which we try to help. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAINING DEVICES 


Another thing that we are attempting to do is illustrated in these 
photographs, and that is to introduce the question of drying hay. 
That sounds strange to us—drying ae but in that wet country 
where their whole livestock production is based — ported feeds 
to a large extent, anything they can do to substitute their own pro 
duction for what they have to buy in Eastern Saint us in Argentina 
just helps them to that degree. 

‘Those are two illustrations of some hay drying pl ints. It is not the 
prank 1 itself that I want to emphasize, but the w Ly In which we use 
pl iotogr:e iphs to tell stories. 

They knew nothing of film strips over there as a training device, 
until we introduced them. 


NEW EXHIBIT TECHNIQUES 


We also introduced hew Ways ot using exhibits to reach people. 

This is a photograph of an Interesting gadget, an American ondget, 
that was largely unknown in Europe. From our research in agricul 
ture, we have known for some time that if you rotate pastures—par 
ticularly when you have small pastures, not like down in your coun 
try, Senator ¢ ‘onnally—and have your livestock oraze this one today, 
that one tomorrow, and this one the next cd: LV, that you get so mu h 
more food oTazing, so muc h more food value ‘i 

We could never quite sell Europeans on the idea, however, until 
we brought them the electric fence which is a gadget we imported and 
showed them how to use. There are 60,000 of these electric fences now 

Holland alone. 

Now, how do you transmit the knowledge so that farmers under 
stand what electric fences are vood for, and how to use them, and 
where they can get them? That is the thing the information program 
is designed to do. 

These are illustrations of how we are attempting to assist the min- 
istries of acriculture in the use of exhibits, in the use of film st rips, 
in the use of illustrative material. 

This picture illustrates a meeting held in Germany in which one of 
our peop le is meeting with 105 German agricultural-information 
workers in an effort to train them in the use of information material. 
It is not our material itself, but it shows the type of material we have 
been using. 

Now, you can see from these few illustrations that in our particular 
agricultural segment our job is not so much one of getting out infor- 
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mation about the United States—though a good bit of our agricultural 
techniques and our research is involved—but one of teaching and 
training Europeans how to do the thing that we do very well in this 
country—and that is take knowledge from where it is known to where 
it is needed. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING DEVICES 


Now, we use a good many devices to do that. We use bulletins; we 
lise radio; We use newspapers; we use magazines; we use exhibits. 

Our job is to transplant from the United States into the ministries 
of agriculture over there knowledge about these devices for reaching 
people because they have got the job, gentlemen, of reaching 16 million 
peop le with new ideas and new deve lopme nts. 

age it takes 20 or 25 years for new ideas to sift down over 
there. Perhaps in 25 years most of the farmers in Europe would be 
conscious of hybrid corn and other ideas simply because they have not 
developed the informational media and the method of reaching farm- 
ers at a faster rate. 


INDICATION OF PROGRESS 


I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for talking so long, but we do see some 
success in this venture, and I perhaps am a little bit enthusiastic 
about it. 

Senator Futsricur. How do you evaluate your success? What do 
you have to show for it 4 

Mr. Hotmerreen. Well, Turkey produced about 7 million tons of 
wheat a year normally, and they are producing about 1144 or 12 
million now. 

That is the wheat that is taking the place in Europe of the wheat 
that they formerly got from the Soviet bloc. 

Now, as to rice production — 

Senator Futsricgur. What did you do in Turkey? This sort of 
thing? 

Mr. Hotmerren. This plus, of course, the other techniques we use 
to ve rease production. The information program is one of the ways 
of getting their will stirred up and showing them how to do better. 


TECIINICAL ASSISTANCE AND POINT 4 


Senator Futsricnutr. Using Turkey as an example, what is the dif- 
ference between your program and the so-called point 4 program ? 

Mr. Houmereen. Well, sir, the people who show these folks how 
to do this kind of work are technical-assistance people. It is iden- 
tically the same thing gs point 4. 

Mr. Norpness. The*point 4 program, as such, is not in Turkey. 

Senator Futsricutr. What you are doing to increase production i is 
identical with what they are doing where they operate. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hotmereen. Yes, sir. 
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SMITH-MUNDT ACT 


Senator Munpr. Along the same line, what is the difference be- 
tween what you do there and what is done under the technical 
assistance section of the Smith-Mundt Act ? 

Mr. Hotmeoreen. I am not familiar with the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Senator Munpr. The Voice of America. 

Mr. Houmereen. Exchange of persons. I do not know what the 
Smith-Munat people are doing exactly. Large Ly the exchange of 
persons, as I understand it—and I may be wrong about this—is that 
they have a longer-time viewpoint in mind. What we want to do 
is Increase production if we can in the next year or the next 2 years. 

They are engaged in more advanced training, formal training of 
research workers and teachers and things of that kind, as 1 under- 
stand it. 

Senator Futsricur. How do you distinguish your activities from 
these others / Perhaps Mr. Stone would be better on that because 
you are primarily interested in agriculture. 

Mr. HotmeGreen. That is correct. 


MSA TECHINICAL ASSISTANCI 


Senator Futpricnr. Can you give us a line of demarcation between 
your activities and the activities of the technical-assistance people ? 

Mr. Sronr. I will do my best. 

The program, such as the one in Turkey that Mr. Nordness refers 
to, began as a part of the European Recovery Program. It began 
indeed before that when the ‘Turman Doctrine was established and 
defense of Greece and Turkey became important to the interest of 
the United States. 

The early mission that went out there and the assistance given was 
aimed at building up the capacity of Turkey to defend itself, includ- 
ing the carrying on of economic-development work. It was this 
assistance which indeed started the program of inc reasing the pro 
duction of wheat described by Mr. Holmgreen. 

The Turkish program—and this is characteristic of all the pro- 
grams which ECA did and now MSA carries on—is the result of a 
systematic review of the total problems of the country in building its 
defenses, in creating internal economic and social strength so that 
country can become self-sufficient, so that it can meet the needs of its 
own people as well as possible, and then become a strong partner in our 
collective effort to maintain peace, 

Under the MSA programs all of this is in direct relationship to 
the building up of strong defenses. 


TECHNIQUES USED 


We use various techniques, the providing of economic assistance, 
increasing productivity all along the line where that is required, pro- 
viding tec chnical ex xperts to the country where that is needed, bringing 
persons from that country to the U nited States to train them in agri- 
cultural processes and methods of raising hybrid corn, fertilization, 
or whatever the particular problem is that that country faces. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


\ first distinction here is in the scope of program; the second dis- 
tinction is that MSA works in certain countries and TCA works in 
other countries, 

Increasingly, Mr. Chairman, the scope of TCA programs has 
steadily approximated the scope of some of the MSA programs, so 
that programs contemplated tor India or Lran become similar In 
many respects to the programs we have in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of southeast Asia which Mr. Hayes administers, and to a program 
ina country like Greece and Turkey. 

Phe programs in western Europe proper are almost predominantly 
eared to this business of deve loping the defensive streneth of these 
countries and the supporting military and civilian production needed 
to enable that country to carry its burden under NATO, 


MSA OBJECTIVES 


Senator Funsricut. Is it correct to say the only informational 


} 
‘ 


ictivities you are engaged in are in direct connection with your sub 
stantive program of increasing production, either agricultural or 
HNaUStrial 

Mr. Svrone. Yes: that is the objective. 

Senator Futsrienr. As I understand it, you have no information 
program independent of a particular project such as this corn project, 
ora steel mill? You do not carry on information as such; do you? 

Mr. Sronr. We doexactly what you are suggesting, but the activities 
or project which our information work supports are the Mutual 
rity objectives as set forth in our basic legislation. We are 
directed under the Mutual Se urity Act to advance Muropean economic 
integration, for instance; to further production and productivity in 
Kurope rol meeting these defense requirements 5 and to carry out 
spe ific Instructions which indeed have emanated from this comnnittee 
ln times past. 

We se some administrative dollars, some local currency, for infor 
mational ac tivity aimed at establishing the climate, as Mr. Nordness 
has mentioned in each country for integration, for the effort required 
In each country to meet its NATO targets. 


ENCOURAGING RECEPTIVITY 


Senator Futsricur. What is the last one? 

Mr. Srone. To develop the climate in the country which will en- 
courage its people to support the commitments of the country through 
NATO. 


TYPE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Funsrienr. Do you have such an information program 4 
What is the nature of it? 

Mr. Stone. That program is utilizing whatever media is useful. 

Senator Futsrient. What are those useful media / 

Mr. Srone. Radio, motion pictures, publications, exhibits, speeches, 
meetings. 


Senator Fuisricur. Are they tied in with the steel production? 
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NATO 


Mr. Stone. Yesand no. It is a general as well as specific program 
encouraging them to join in the NATO program, and this may call 
for measures to increase steel production. 

USIS 

Senator Futsriaur. How do you distinguish that from the USIS 
program of the State Department / 

Mr. Srone. The way to disttaguish the programs is in this fashion: 
First of all, the USIS until the last year or so did not get into ques 
tions of this sort. The USIS program as we related our activities 
to it in the different countries, was primarily concerned with inter- 
preting the United States to the country, of disseminating United 
States produced information. 


COOPERATION WITH LOCAL EFFORTS 


Krom the beginning of ECA we endeavored to have our information 
people work closely with the USIS in order that there would be no 
duplication in facilities, contacts, and subject coverage. Our pro 
gram, right from the beginning was aimed at getting the people in 
these countries to identify their own problems and difficulties, to help 
encourage them to roll up their sleeves and deal with them. 

For that reason, as Mr. Nordness can describe so much better than 
I. we have endeavored to work through the various organizations and 
agencies and mecia of the country. 

In other words, instead of our information office in the country 
preparing news releases—although there is some of that—we will work 
with the country, with the informational people in the country, mm 
its issuance of releases of the kind that further our interests in that 
country. 

That mia involve helping them develop exhibit materials which 
report what they are doing for defense production, or prepare a report 
which tells how they are linked up with the United States in this 
common endeavor of increasing production, or employing whatever 
approach appears most useful in furthering MSA programs. 


PROGRAM PERSON NEI 


Senator Funsriautr. How extensive an organization do vou have 
for this information program 4 

Mr. Norpness. We have a total of 144 Americans and 400 locals. 
Of those Americans, we have 35 here in Washington and approxi 
mately the same number in the regional headquarters in Europe and 
others are in the missions i Europe and Southeast Asia. 


LOCAL RADIO FACILITIES 
Senator Munpt. You mentioned radio facilities By that do vou 


mean the local radio facilities in either France or Turkey ? 


Mr. Norpness. Yes.. 
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Senator Munpr. Do you have or do you ever use the transmitters 
of the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any radio facilities of your own? 

Mr. Norpness. We have no radio facilities of our own. We attempt 
to use the stations in those countries in which we operate and the 
Voice of America. 

Senator Munpr. Do you get on those stations what we call public- 
service time here? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes, sir. Sometimes in poorer countries we provide 
them with recording tape, but most of the services they extend are free. 

Senator Munpr. And isthe time on the station free ? 


SELF-HELP 


Mr. Norpness. That is free, also. If IL may add this, Mr. Chairman, 
the key concept of our operation which explains why we have been 
able to operate W ith SO few people is that we followed the premise of 
nding people who are prepared to help themselves. We have at- 
tempted to get those countries to inform their people of the reasons 
they must, as Mr. Stone said, roll up their sleeves and go to work. 

Therefore, we have furnished ideas and we have stimulated the 
Government information services, the trade-unions, and industrial or- 
ganizations to issue pamphlets as to why they should get down to 
work and promote their own reconstruction, promote defense support, 
strengthen the NATO alliance, the Schuman plan or the general 
theme of European integration. 

Sometimes we have helped them financially, sometimes with ideas, 
sometimes with research. 

I have here a pamphlet put out in Norway. I selected a Seandi- 
navian one because I speak that language. 


STRENGTHIL IN INTEGRATION 


This says that in integration there is strength, and in this pamphlet 
they eive the United States full credit for helping Norway eain the 
objective of economic integration. It is their story told bv their 
leaders to their own people, but they tell of the United States role 
in helping them gain that goal. 

In supporting a substantive program such as productivity we also 
support the NATO alliance and economic integration. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA COUNTERMEASURES 


Sometimes we have to deal with Communist propaganda. When 
we went into Europe with the theme of increased productivity, the in- 
crease of defense production, the Communists immediately came forth 
and said that this was a speed up process to exploit the workers. 
Therefore, we helped the country come out with this pamphlet en- 
titled “Slave Labor in the East.” We helped them get the material 
for this; they put it out to help counteract the propaganda against 
our effort to increase productivity. 

Senator Munpr. In that kind of booklet the State Department does 
almost exactly the same thing; does it not ? 

Mr. Norpness. We did not do it; the Norwegians put it out. 
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LIAISON 


Senator Munpr. They get booklets, for instance, from the Nor- 
wegian Federation of Labor or some indigenous group. What kind 
of liaison is there between your office, which does the bookleteering, 
and theirs, to insure that it goes along the same line / 

Mr. Norpness. We have always had liaison, and now they are in- 
tegrated so that one man runs the programs and has the decision. 

Senator Munpr. Was that in Norway? 

Mr. Norpness. All countries in Europe. Up to the last year the 
State Department has done little of that. But up to 95 percent of 
our publications have been done this way. 

Senator Munpr. When did the integration take place / 

Mr. Norpness. It started the 1st of January and now it is in the final 
stages of completion. 

We have integration in every mission in Europe today. 

Mr. Sronr. The story of our effort toward integration answers, I 
believe, your quest ion and the one the chairman raised. 


CONSOLIDATED PROGRAM PLAN 


The IIA and we jointly ask the missions in each country—more 
particularly the ee establishment which is under one man 
who reports to the American Ambassador in connection with the ILA 
activities and who has aecess to the MSA Mission Chief in connec- 
tion with the strictly MSA information activities—we ask that a 
consolidated program of activity for the year be prepared. ‘That pro- 
gram for that country lays out the informational problems, and the 
issues in that country that information can contribute in helping. 
These problems range from the things I was talking about earlier in 
respect to production programs and how that country plays a part 
in economic integration and unification with other countries in Eu- 
rope to the general questions of interpreting United States policy and 
the American way of life to that country which the USIS has tra- 
ditionally dealt with. 

As those countries’ programs are prepared, the staff resources that 
are pice to carry them out and the manner in which they will be 
financed is all put together into one single plan. The plan for each 
country comes into Washington, and we and the ITA jointly review 
it, and reach agreement on what is a solid plan for that country. We 
identify what personnel and funds MSA has to contribute, ITA does 
the same thing, put all personnel work under one supervisor in the 
country. 

The actual fact is that we have withdrawn steadily in the last 2 
years from the gg ry and more generalized informational activities 
carried on earlier by ECA, so that now in many of these countries 
we have only one man. In a country like Italy, which is one of the 
largest ones, we have four. 

Mr. Houmecreen. But we are not withdrawing from the use of the 
kind of visual aids in disseminating agricultural techniques to farmers 
which I described. 
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DIRECT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srone. This other type of informational activity, that is part 
of a project, a part of direct programs for agricultural development 
or industrial development as described by Mr. Holmgreen, that activ- 
itv continues. The USIS has never been interested in that, and it is 
a quite different activity, but it provides a good vehicle for telling a 
United States story al the same time. 

Senator Futsricur. Do you have with you figures on your informa 
tion program in the individual countries ¢ 

Mir. Norpness. You mean as to cost 4 

Senator Futpricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norpness. Yes, sir. 


COST OF NETITERLANDS PROGRAM 


Senator Futsriciur. For example, would you tell me what it is in 
the Netherlands / 

Mr. Srone. Perhaps Mr. Lawson can put his finger on that quickly. 
You would like information for this current fiseal vear ¢ 

Senator Funtsricur, Yes. 

Mr. LAw SON, We plan to spel d in the Netherlands this year, Mr. 
Chairman, 8598,000 total, of which $12,128 would be in United States 
dollars and the balance in local currency. 

Senator Gitterre. When you say “We are prepared to spend,” who 
do you mean by “We? 

Mr. Lawson. Mutual Security Agency. 

Senator Futprigur. On information 4 

Mr. Lawson. Right. 

Senator HickENLOorER. Does that include salaries of all personnel ? 
Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Mir. Norpness. Local as well as Americans. 

Mr. Lawson. Americans, locals, supplies, and equipment. 


EXPENDITURES OF U. 8S. MISSION 


Senator Fursricut. 1 wonder what you think of this statement 
that came in in one of the reports we have received. The report reads: 

For a long time ECA showed evidence of being counterpart-happy, simply 
having too much money at its disposal. MSA here is presently spending more 
than a million guilders (about $250,000) annually for information, and its infor- 
mation budget for some time exceeded the total expenditures of the rest of the 
mission 

What about that kind of comment ? 

Mr. Lawson. I think you have to define what the writer meant by 
“the total expenditures of the rest of the mission,” because the rest 
of the mission was administering a program of economic aid to the 
Netherlands. 

Senator Futsricut. Iam sure he did not mean economic aid. I am 
sure he means administrative costs of the mission. 

Mr. Lawson. His statement is probably correct. 

Senator Futeriaur. He says you only spent $250,000, and you 
sav SSO00.000, 


Mr. Lawson. We plan to spend $598,000. 
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Senator Funsricgur. This writer seems to think $250,000 was ex- 
cessive. [am wondering what the truth of this is. 

Mr. Lawson. I do not know your source. Our financial plan for 
fiscal year 1953 calls for an expenditure of $598,000. 

Mr. Norpnesss. That is not an administrative expense. 

Senator Futsrigur. What is that 7 

Mr. Norpness. That is not an administrative expense. 

Mr. LAWSON. Projects, exhibits, radio programs, publications, 
barge floats, use of media. 


BARGE EXIIIBITS 


Senator Funsrigur. You say something about “barge floats.” 
What was that story! It seems to be critical of your use of barges. 

Mr. NorpDNEss. I wish I could eive that to you. IL think I know 
what you are referring to. I wish I could give it to you as clearly 
as | should. 

Senator Futsrieur. I had it somewhere. Are you familiar with 
it / 

Mr. Norpness. Just vaguely, sir. I was working in Norway at the 
time when we were preparing this huge barge exhibit, and we had 
no part of it. I recall that they wished to start this, and there was 
some trouble on the use of rivers. This year with the Dutch the 
most successful exhibit was their barge exhibit. 

Senator Fursricur. When you say “we,” whom do you mean? 

Mr. Norpness. I am speaking of the Mutual Security Agency. 


ECA—MSA 


Senator Futpricutr. Weren't these barges prepared and paid for by 
the MSA? 

Mr. NORDNESS. ECA, 

Senator Futpricur. ECA ? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 

Senator Futsrigutr. When did you change the identity, this year 
or last year ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. The Ist of January. 

Senator Futsricur. This year? 


Mr. Norpness. Yes. 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT OF BARGE EXHIBITS 


Senator Futpricur. I see. Here is one of the reports. What is 
your comment on this? [ Reading:] 


One of the worst examples of the free spending was the conversion of two 
barges into exhibition boats despite Dutch Government advice of possible boom- 
erang effects. Such lavishness in economy-minded countries. Mission had to 
pay rental and maintenance 2 years while figuring out how to use the barges. 
Finally persuaded the Dutch Productivity Committee to take them over. Pro- 
ductivity exhibits had about 20,000 visitors; and, since the aggregate cost of 
barges must have exceeded a million guilders, the unit expense per visitor was 
tremendous. 


Is that story accurate ? 
Mr. Norpness. It is fairly accurate with the exception of the num- 
ber of visitors. I would be very happy to give you that figure. I 
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had a letter from the mission chief just the other day in which he 
complimented his chief of information for the success of the barge 
exhibit this past year. 

Senator Futsrieur. Same barges / 

Mr. Norpness. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Did you turn them over to the Dutch? 

Mr. Norpness. To the Productivity 
Senator Futsrieur. What did they cost us ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. I will have to get it for you. 

Senator Futsrient. This was raised by one of our reports. I think 
would be good for you and for the committee to clarify it. 

Mr. Stone. Wo would like to have it if we could have the story. 
Senator Fursrientr. That is all there is about the story. The part 
[ have just read you was a quote with regard to the expense in local 
counterpart funds. When these statements are made, I think it is 
well for you to give whatever explanation you have. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





The two barges operated as a productivity exhibit in the Netherlands have 
cost the United States Government $218,856.36 in United States dollars and dollar 
equivalent of local curreney through November 21, 1952. These costs include 
conversion, rental, maintenance, and operation. Monthly rental, maintenance, 
and operating costs total $5,744.06 in dollars and dollar equivalent of local 
currency 

Some delay was occasioned in getting the barges into operation, since they were 
originally designed as an exhibit in support of general United States objectives, 
but on advice of the Dutch Government the exhibit was changed to emphasize 
productivity in support of the defense effort. 

Attendance at the exhibit is by invitation only, and includes carefully selected 
groups, including representatives of both labor and management. Plant man- 
agers have been so keenly interested in the exhibits as aids to productivity 
that workers are being given paid time off during regular working hours to 
attend. To date, because of the full schedule of visits by workers from plants 
and factories, it has not been possible to throw the exhibit open to the general 
public. Total attendance since the opening of the exhibit in April 1952 has been 
26,551, with average monthly attendance running at just under 3,800 persons. 

The National Productivity Center regards the exhibits as “a complete success,” 
and negotiations are now being conducted with the Dutch Government with a 
view to their taking over all costs and actual operation of the barges, as 
well as to broaden the audience of the exhibit. If these negotiations fail, MSA 
will terminate the present barge contract when it expires in February 1953. 


LURMA PROGRAM 


This is another statement you might care to comment on. An ob- 
server in Burma says: 

I have the feeling United States Information Service and Mutual Security 
Information people tend to assess their programs on the basis of the amount 
spent, number of publications issued, the film shown, personnel employed, and 
so forth. It would probably be possible to achieve just as effective results with 
inuch less expenditure, particularly in the employment of American personnel. 

How many people do you have in Burma? 

Mr. Norpness. We have never had more than two in Information. 

Senator Futsrier'r. I do not see how you could get along with much 
less if you had any program. 

Mr. Norpness. We have never carried on an extensive media cam- 
paign in Burma. 

Mr. Hayrs. We no longer have responsibility for the program 
in Burma. It was transferred to TCA the Ist of July this year. 
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The period you are talking about MSA did have responsibility for 


Senator Futsrient. Is that the period when you had two people? 


Mr. Hayes. Yes. 


LOCAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Futsricnr. How many locals did you have? 

Mr. Norpness. I don’t think that we had more than about six or 
seven locals and, as a matter of fact, our people worked under the 
authority of the USIS—-PAO during that time. 

He may have thought of the joint program rather than the one. 

Senator Futpricut. | suppose you refer here to the two together, 
the USIS plus yourself. 

Do you happen to know what the USIS had there? 

Mr. Norpness. I do not know their numbers. 

Senator Fu.sricur. I thought you might know. 

Mr. Norpness. To the best of my knowledge, we have never had more 
than 10 Americans on the administrative payroll in any one informa- 
tion program in any one country. Today the greatest number we have 
in any one country on the administrative roles, outside of SRE and 
ourselves, are five in Germany. 


NATURE OF BURMA PROGRAM 


Mr. Hayes. May I comment on this Burma program ? 

Senator Futsricnr. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. It is typical of the other programs in southeast Asia in 
this respect. The work is almost entirely in support of development 
projec ts in different substantive fields, in agriculture and public health 
and small-scale industry, and literacy and so on. It is not a publie 
relations kind of activity. 

There is almost none of that, although in each activity of a sup- 
porting nature the MSA name comes in, or there is credit given to 
MSA, and we get some public-relations value out of it. Our informa- 
tion activity itself, however, is he ‘Iping the Ministries in these fields do 
a job of building up production in agriculture and industry, of build- 
ing up the public-health practices, of broadening the educational base, 
and utilizing modern techniques of audio-visual aids in that process. 

So, one wants to read statistics of this sort in the light of the objec- 
tive, I think. The number of pamphlets which may have been 
farmers’-bulletin-type pamphlets may be a very pertinent statistic if 
you are trying to estimate what the program has been able to do in 
Burma. 

Senator Gitterre. How can you expect two men to do all that? 

Mr. Hayes. This is done primarily by local personnel, and it is not 
personnel on our payrolls, primarily. We work with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and show them how to use farmers’ bulletins. That is a 
major activity in most of the countries. 

Senator Giutterre. Did you say that you were cooperating with 
other agencies we have over there é 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mir. Hayes. I must have made a misstatement there, sir. I mean, 
with the agencies of the other Governments, with their Ministries of 
\oriculture, with their Ministries of Public Health. 

Senator Gituerre. Do we have other assistance programs in the 
ime area é 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Senator Gitterre. Nothing but your two men / 

Mr. Hayes. That is right, as far as American personnel are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. NORDNEssS. Speaking of information. 


STAFF OF LOCAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Funtpricur. The Information Service has people there. I 
do not want to stop you but I would like the record to be complete. I 
have a staff study, staff study No. 1, which shows that Burma as of 
December 31, 1951, had 16 American and 95 local USIS personnel on 
duty. 

| wonder if that would include the two you have ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. Would it list their names ¢ 

Senator Fu.tsriegutr. Not on this statistical table. 

Mr. Norpness. I do not suppose it would. 

You brought up the question to Mr. Hayes—you asked how we 
could operate with so few people. We work on that same premise in 
Kurope by trying to work through indigenous groups and governments 
of the country. 

Senator Gitterre. There are two or three very disturbing things 
to me in this whole question of foreign aid. 

Senator Futprigntr. Senator, proceed. 

Senator Gitterre. As you gentlemen know, our people are much 
disturbed over the whole question of foreign aid, and it goes into 
various fields. There are two things that you have presented here 
that I would like clarified. 


PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAM 


The first concerns the statement that I think Mr. Stone and you 
made, Mr. Nordness; that you concieved your principal job to be 
that of preparing the climate in these various areas for acceptance 
of American aid. 

Mr. Norpness. Not of American aid. 

Senator Giuterre. Acceptance of what? 

Mr. Norpness. The program we designed to help them help them- 
selves. 

Our productivity program, for instance, is an entirely new concept 
to the Kuropean way of life. 

In order to get people of these countries to understand what in- 
creased productivity meant and support it, we had to put on an in- 
formation campaign to explain it to them. We did so well in some 
countries, France, for example, that we introduced a new word into 
the language, “productivity.” 
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Once we got public support for productivity and they understood 
what increased productivity meant, and the benefits it brought to all 
the community, then the technical-aid phase of our campaign went 
into operation. Our productivity people went into their plants to 
teach them methods of technical production. 

Senator Gu.terre. When you use the term “productivity” you are 
talking about the w hole field of economic product ion, industrial as well 
as agricultural ? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 


SELF-HELP AND LESS JU, 8S. AID 


Senator Giuterre. Am I correct in thinking that you conce ive it to 
be your responsibility to prepare the climate for acceptance of Amer 
ican aid for the purpose of building up the whole economic picture in 
these areas? 

Mr. NorpDN1 Ss. I concelve our job to be the creation of an acceptance 
of the means by which they can raise their own production and there 
fore lessen the need of aid from America. 

Senator Giuterre. I made the notation and I believe you made the 
statement, Mr. Nordness., that the original concept ot economic assist- 
ance has now been broadened to take in political, military, and eco- 
nomic phases of foreign aid. 

Was that what you intended to say? 


WIDENING OF ECA OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Norpness. When the ECA first began the job of inforraation, 
it was one of our objectives to support our program in relation to 
economic recovery, but the enactment of the Mutual Security Act 
covered a broader field of political integration, military integration, 
and economic integration. 

Senator Gittetrer. Now, is the picture, as you see it, that American 
aid is going into the field of integration of all of these areas of assist- 
ance—military, political, and economic ¢ 

Mr. Stone. [ wonder if I could answer that question, since you 
referred to the reference I made, Senator. 


REDUCTION OF U. 8. AID 


The objective of the United States is not to give aid. Our objec- 
tive is to get out of giving economic aid. 

Senator Gitterre. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Sronr. Our objective as stated by Congress is to get these 
countries to develop their military strength so that they are capable 
of defending themselves and joining with us through NATO or what- 
ever other arrangements are appropriate in the common defense we 
must all share in in the future. 


INCREASE IN EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 


Now, if Europe is to be able to play its part with a minimum of 
United States financial help, it is necessary to get Europe to produce 
more, and our main focus and our whole so-called defense-support 
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program is to help get production in Europe at a level which will 
enable it to maximize its military production faa: at the same time 
prov ide for its own necessities so that the United States will not be in 
the position of hay ing to give extraordinary aid to assist them. 

The information effort we have been describing here is not aimed 
at providing a climate for economic assistance but rather is aimed at 
creating the will within the country insofar as we can do it through 
information devices and through assisting them in their own informa- 
tion work to support these concepts of higher productivity and do 
the p ticular things that are needed to get higher production. 

Senator Giuuerre. Then your puxpes e was not to create a climate 
for the acceptance of assistance; it was to create a climate for the 
effective use of assistance. 

Mr. Sronr. That is exactly it 

Senator GItLerre. In that connection, coming from a Corn State, 
may | refer to this matter of the improved corn production. 


That flint corn you have there you say is a common product in Italy ? 
Mr. Houmareen. Yes, sit 


ILYBRID-CORN PRODUCTION 


Senator Guerre. To what end is the instruction of these people 
in the production of hybrid corn when they do not use this corn for 
food a there? In fact, it is feed. It is feed and probably could 
be utilized for livestock. W hy are you not, therefore, using the effort 
to develop a broadened production of wheat, as you did in Turkey, 
or baa ley and rye, inste a of try ing to teach them to p produce hybrid 
corn on these small farm areas in place of the flint corn they have 
been producing there ? 

Mr. Hotmereen. I am sorry I missed the boat on that, Senator. 

Senator Gitierre. I probably missed the boat. 

Mr. Hotmereen. I did not mean that it would take 25 years for this 
idea to percolate pretty well generally in Italy. I meant to say that 
if the Italians did not change their informational system, it would 
take 25 years. 

Asa matter = fact, we have got something over 600.000 acres of this 
kind of corn in Italy now. And we think it is so well established in 
lialy today the at except with perhaps a little kick on the shins, we can 
vet our hats and go home with respect to this particular item. They 
have not only the corn, they also have the institutions, both private 
and governmental, which can carry on the project. 

Now I was merely using this corn illustration because I happen to 
have the two ears of corn. The same type of thing we are trying to 
do in wheat and in other coarse grains. One of the big imports of 
Italy has been feed as well as in wheat. This was merely that part 
of our program that dealt with feeds. 


WHEAT AND SEED IMPROVEMENT 


We are doing similar things in the case of the fertilizing of corn, 
in the case of seed improvement, I mean fertilizing of wheat and 
seed improvement, which is having its effect upon the production of 
wheat as well. It is not as spectacular as corn but nevertheless it is 
having its effect. 
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I merely used the corn as an illustration and not at all to indicate 
that was the only part of our program. 


INCREASED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Senator Gitterre. Just one further point, Mr. Chairman, and then 
I will be finished. 

One of the objectives of increasing agricultural production in these 
areas is to make them self-sustaining and increase the food that is 
available there. Another is to enable them to export their agricultural 
products into other markets and build a 5 ir resources, 

Mr. Hotmcreen. Europe, as a whole, sir, I suspect in the long time 
tc come will never be an exporting area. yo person out of three in 
Europe today eats on imported food. 

To be sure, Denmark exports a little cheese, Italy exports a few 
filberts, and so forth. 


CURTAILMENT OF MARKETS 


Senator Gitterre. May I interrupt you? Judging from the infor- 
mation that comes to my desk, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
and Australia are all complaining of the curtailment of the markets 
for their exportable agricultural surplus. 


EUROPEAN FOOD IMPORTS 


Mr. Hoitmerren. That is true, but the exports of Europe are only a 
drop in the bucket of their imports. They ae a few specialty 
th ngs. Europe Imports roughly about $4 billion worth of food 
commodities a year, the equivalent of $4 billion worth. 

Senator Gruterre. Over-all ? 

Mr. Hotmereen. Yes, sir. Their exports to the United States are, 
I would take a very rough guess and say probably a hundred million of 
food commodities, perhaps some more. 

Senator Munpr. Have you been able to teach the Danes to enjoy 
the delicacies of Arkansas oleomargarine a la Fulbright ¢ 

Senator Futsricur. They like oleomargarine. 

Mr. Hotmereen. While the United States has imported something 
in the order of $50 million worth of dairy products, these are rough 
figures but they are comparable and we have exported roughly $150 
million worth of dairy products. 

Senator Futsricut. We do not believe in buying things. We would 
rather give them away. It is more sensible to give things away. 


CORN AND WHEAT PROGRAM 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Nordness, I have been very much interested 
in what you said about corn and wheat. It looks to me as if that 
program is really something which has lasting benefit in those areas. 


COMPARABLE PROJECTS 
What other projects of a comparable nature are being undertaken 


by MSA where the capital outlay is rather small? That is to say, 
projects where you teach people the know-how and where you deve lop 
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informational contacts with the people? Are there many other 
strations 

Mr. Hotmereen, No, sir; they are not exhausted. I could go from 
a small thine such as teaching the Irish and the Danes to decorticate 
ugar-beet seed. The sugar-beet seed comes in little clusters. If you 
do not tear them apart and seratch the surface, you have got to plant 
them in clusters. Not only does that waste seed | it it also causes 
a lot of extra labor in thinning out after it is planted. 

Some of our sugar-beet people have developed machines that decor 

ite these beet seeds so they can plant them singly. 

Senator GiLLerrE. What is that word / 

Mr. Houmereen. Decorticate. It means to take them apart. 

Phis little trick, if you might call it that, of showing the Danes 
ow they can use this machinery developed in this country and this 
tech que increases productivity of their peop le in the production Ot 
ugar beets because 1t takes less labor. 


Phat isa little thing. These things vary from that kind of a point 
ip through the whole range. and I could talk just as long as you 


want to, sir, on illustrations of those things. 


AUSTRIAN TENTIET PROVINCE PROJEC'L 


For instance, the Austrians have what they call their tenth-province 
project. It got that name oe Austria has nine provinces and 
this project they jucd ged would bring into production, good produe 


tion, land that was equiv: alent to one of their normal provinces and 
so they dubbed it the tenth province project. 
That consisted of American techniques in draining land. They had 
nevel actually seen one of these shallow ditching machines. They 
an make ditching machines but they had never seen them. The use 
ota ‘di tehing machine that would open a ditch so they could lay tile 
chee in some of their very wet land at practical cost enabled 


them and is enabling them to get—they are not finished with it— 
roughly equivalent land to another province. That is another type 
of thing. 

COMPETENCE OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Funerieiur. If I may interrupt, I do not think that the 
subjects such as you are talking about are the concern of this sub 
committee. The subcommittee is interested in what you do by way 
of information to acquaint the people with your activities. We 
ire not going into the substantive activities, for I do not think that 
is what this committee is supposed to inquire into. Instead, we are 
supposed to go into your information program. 

The thought was, as I tried to indicate in the beginning, that there 
may be some duplication on your part and that of the USIS. Some- 
body stated there has been a merger since the beginning of these two 
information programs. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricutr. Has there been a merger of all of them aside 
from and apart from a specific substantive project ? 

Mr. Srone. Apart from the projects in Europe. 
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Senator Funsricur. It is not our responsibility to test and see 
whether or not this corn project is a good one or not. We want to 
know what kind of information activities you engage in, and do any 
of them infringe upon the regular information program ? 
Mr. Ho_tmereen. I should have hurried along to my tie-in on that. 


PROJECTS AND INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Futpricnr. It is the tie-in we are concerned with, howeve1 
eood or bad the actual program Is. What do you do about the intor 
mation on these programs ¢ 

Mr. HouMGREEN. Che tie-in is, once you have demonstrated the 
decorticating otf the see ~. 18 tO ee the ye ie ot Acriculture 1h 
Denmark to design a way of reaching all « he sugar-beet farmers 
with this information and a picture of the machines and a diagram, 
so that all of them can benefit by it—that is part of the information 
program. 

Senator Futsricur. Part of the information program ? 

Mr. Ho~MGrREEN. Yes. 

Senator Fursricur. That does not take much effort on our part, 
cloes it ¢ 


Mr. HormeGreen. Very little. 





INFORMATION PROGRAM IN DENMARK 


Senator Funprienr. Do you have any information program to try 
and enlighten the Danes about what we did? Is that part of youl 
duties ? 

Mr. Hotmoreen. No, sir: we do not norn rally do that in our par 
ticular part of this thing. We try to get the Danes to spread good 
know mpl The Danes are pretty good about generally handing 
the credit back to us as a technique deve loped | V the U nited States. 

Senator Futsricur. Do they give you credit in their newspapers? 

Mr. Hotmareen. They normally do but we do not have any regular 
program of trying to make the Danes grateful to us for those things. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM GENERAL INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrienr. Is it fair to say that in all these countries you 
have got out of the general information business or merged it with 
USIS or the ILA ? 

Mr. Norpness. We have got out of it except where it pertains to a 
direct substantive program. In productivity we handle it. 


STATEMENT OF 1952 ACTIVITIES 


Senator Funtprientr. Can you give us a statement about this year’s 
activities in the information program ¢ 

Have you got a table you can submit ? 

Mr. NorDNEss. Woul | you like to have me leave it with this com 
mittee ? 

Senator Futsricnt. We are trying to build a ree = so we can know 
where we are when we get through. Right now I do not think we 
want you to read it. I would like for the record a statement or table 
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as to how much money you spend in each country. We want to havea 
basis for analyzing what you are doing and comparing it to the USIS. 
General information program and audio visual aid support to productivity and 
technical assistance program, fiscal year 1953 
lotal obligations, United States dollars and foreign currencies] 
Audio visual aid support to 


Genera! information program productivity and technical 
assistance program 











United Foreign United Foreign 
Total State ean Total States cur- 
lollars eee dollars | rency! 
N AW 484, 52 } 73 28, 790 
I I 
4 049. 231 1. 031. 003 9 750 30, 000 203, 750 
} 180, 003 163, 510 106, 500 106, 500 
2 621 249, 262 275, 000 5, 000 270, 000 
, 442 210, 695 184, 000 60, 000 124, 000 
( 619, 626 2, 585, 912 344, 500 40, 000 304, 500 
( 944, 160 914, 646 87, 500 87, 500 
5, 051 », O51 
1 3, 982 5 14, 539 3, 968, 216 251, 000 415.000 206, 000 
FOS. O74 12, 128 85, 046 125, 500 20, 000 105, 500 
145. 612 145, 612 28, 000 28, 000 
5 8 8, G28 
7 (wy) 
67. 000 67, 000 
17, 201 97 2¢ 114, 000 10, 000 104, i) 
{ l, ) 24, 639 1, 207, 100 ) 226, 000 
y s 3 712, 785 57, 000 10, 000 47,000 
RI oa 17¢ 7 931, 199 4,945, 078 986, 000 190, 000 796, 000 
1 449, 704 | 22,8 ) 3, OLS, 750 110, 000 608, 750 
[ I = Sa a 
4 ited te f Indochina 156, 271 16, 000 140, 271 150, 000 150, 000 ‘ 
( i (i mc i 141, YOO 17, 000 124, Y6O 200, 000 200, OO 
RO 100 11, 000 78, 100 360, 000 360, 000 e 
73, 115 15, 510 57. 605 100, 000 100, 000 
ir |} t 460, 446 59, 510 400, 936 810, 000 810, 000 
Grand total --| 24, 245, 745 964,949 | 23, 280,796 (3,828,750 (1,220,000 2,608, 750 
Bilate of Far East countrie lo not provide for deposits of counterpart ‘he foreign currency 
Far East countries are fi ced ym funds provided by the country, however. These 
available from MSA Washington records, 
‘ ° Ta ‘ 
Senator Futsrient. I am not sure whether I should call it USIS 
or LIA. Which is the proper way to refer to it ? 


Mr. Lawson. IITA in Washington and USIS in the field. 


Senator Futsricut. That is very convenient. 
POINT 4 AND USIS 


Senator Munpr. Does point 4 also have an information program of 
its own ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. I believe they do some of the same kind of project 
support which we are talking about. There is a representative here 
from the State Department. 

Senator Futsricutr. They don’t operate in the same countries you 
do, but in those countries where they do operate, is their coverage 
practically the same as yours? 
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Senator Munpr. But are their operations the same as those of 
USIS? 

Mr. Hayes. They do the same thing as we do in the productivity 
programs and agriculture and public health programs. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Fu.sricur. Our time is running out. There is another 
very important aspect of your work that we want included in the 
record, and that is the exchange of persons, your leader-training 
program. Is that the way you refer to it? 

Mr. Norpness. We do not have such a program. 

Senator Futsrieur. Don’t you bring people from the various coun- 
tries to this country ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. We have a technical training program. 

Senator Fu.pricut. Please describe whatever that is. I thought 
you called it exchange of persons. 

Mr. Norpness. That is not handled in the Office of Information. 
Perhaps Mr. Hayes or Mr. Stone can answer that. 

Mr. Srone. Let’s start with Mr. Hayes and have him tell you 
how that operates in regard to Southeast Asian countries. It is a 
two-way flow of persons. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Hayes. We have, as TCA has, a substantial flow of experts who 
go to foreign countries and work in these various substantive fields. 

Senator Fu.srient. Do you send these e xperts ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. We send those under our program. In connection with 
the various development projects which they work on there at the re- 
quest of the other governments, whether it be the developme nt of 
a vocational training institution or agricultural extension service or 
public health activity, they define with the other government a problem 
area where additional activ ity is needed. 

One of the great shortages in all of these foreign countries is the 
technical and professional and managerial personnel capable of carry- 
ing on and expanding these activities. 

Because of that, a major function of our program is (1) training 
the nationals of these other countries in the field and (2) bringing 
selected individuals to this country for training in connection with 
particular projects. 

Senator Futsricur. What do you call those? You don’t call it 
leader training? 

Mr. Hayes. “Trainees” is the most widely used term but it is not 
the most descriptive because we may bring the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission of Thailand here. He is here to study, investi- 
gate, and observe, not to be “trained.” 

Senator Futsricut. How long do they usually stay ? 

Mr. Hayes. It depends on the area of interest, whether it is a narrow 
one or a broad one, but they stay usually between 3 months and a year, 
the great majority. 
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LYS PRALNEEFS 


Senator Futsriciur. How many have you got over this year ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. Perhaps Mr. Lawson has the figures both for the Fan 
Kast and for europe. 

Mir. Lawson. Yes. For the Far East. Mr. Chairman. This veal 
we plan to bring 471 people from the Far East to the United States. 

Senator Futsrieuy. Is that during this fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. Fiscal 1953. 

Senator Futsriaut. How many ? 

Mr. Lawson. 471. 

Senator Futsricut. How many from Europe ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. From Europe, 600 work-study trainees and 4,549 
other tramees, 

Senator Futpricur. Is the table you have there broken down by 
countries ¢ 

Mr LAwsi N. Yes. 

Senator Futeriegur. How about furnishing the committee with 
one of those? 

Mr. Lawson. All right. 

Senator Futpricutr. 4.500 from Europe, anc 400—is that 400 total ? 

Mr. Lawson. 5,100 from Europe. 

Senator Futprigur. 5,100 from Europe? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; and 471 from the Far East. 

Senator Futsricur. So there are around 5,600 / 

Mr. Lawson. 5,600, that is right. 

Senator Futpricntr. All together? 

Mr. Law SON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrienr. For fiscal 1953 ? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 


COST OF 1953 PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricntr. What does that cost ? 

Mr. Lawson. I don’t have the cost figure here, Mr. Chairman. Ap 
proximately $2,000 a person. We have worked up that factor, but 
I do not have it in mind. 

Can we furnish it to you? 

Senator Futsrieutr. Yes; you can give us a total and an average 
cost. 

Mr. Srone. I could give one footnote on that. Travel expense and 
all other expense except the dollar costs of these folks we bring from 
Europe are paid for by the countries of Europe. We pay in the United 
States only for the dollar expenses they have while here. 

Senator Futsricut. In the United States ? 

Mr. Stoner. Yes. So the countries put far more into this operation 
than we do. 


FINANCING PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrienr. Do they take that out of counterpart funds? 

Mr. Srone. It gets financed in various ways, sometimes out of their 
general budget, sometimes by an industrial group or other 
organization. 
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Senator Futsrigur. Do you have information in the form of a 
statement which you could include? Give us a picture of how it is 
paid for and what it costs in each of the categories you mention. 

Mr. Srone. All right. 


WORK-STUDY GROUP 


Senator Futsriegutr. What was the name of that group of 600 
which you mentioned 4 

Mr. Lawson. Work-study group. 

Senator Futsricnr. What do they do? What is a work-study 
group ¢ . 

Mr. Stone. This is a special group of workers from Europe, most 
of them are skilled workers. 

Senator Futpricut. Out of factories? 

Mr. Stone. Brought right out of factories, they are brought over 
here and through arrangements with various universities and local 
industries and labor organizations are provided a period of actual 
training and work on the job for which they are paid. 

Senator Futsrieur. A factory job 4 

Mr. Sronr. In a factory. That experience is supplemented by 
evening discussions on production tec hniques, mani igement-employee 
relationships, problems of supervision, and other technical questions 
that are appropriate to their interest as thev go back to their own 
factories. 


SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


Senator Futsricur. How are those people selected ? 

Mr. STONE. They are selected for the most part through the pro- 
ductivity centers that have been established in the various European 
countries, 

Senator Futspricutr. Dot hey select their own people or do you select 
them ? 

Mr. Stoner. They select and we screen. 

Senator FuLtpricutr. You screen ? 

Mr. Stone. These people are all screened in the embassies as well 
as by our own productivity people. 

Senator Futsrigur. You mean you would not permit one to come 
who is a Communist ? 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 


CONVERTING COMMUNISTS 


Senator Futsrignur. Might it not be a good thing to let one or two 
Communists come over in order to convert them? Of course, they 
would have to go back. Have you thought of that ? 

Mr. Norpness. We have thought of that. 

Senator Futsrtent. In France they are powerful in labor unions. 
Suppose you pick out a well-known Communist whom everybody 
knows isa Communist. If he should come over here for 3 months, to 
look at the Ford plant or the General Motors plant, and so forth, 1 
might change his mind, 
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Mr. Srone. The changing of attitudes is one of the reasons for 
bringing a person like that. 

Senator Fu.srieur. I wondered if you had thought of it. 


M’CARRAN ACT 


Mr. Stoner. We have thought of it in instances where the visit might 
help out a productive or labor situation. We ran into the McCarran 
Act. 

Senator Funsricur. I just raised the question. 

Mr. Norpness. We have thought not so much of the hard-core Com- 
munist but that fellow traveler in the factory who could perhaps be 
easily changed if he saw our way of life, saw the reverse of what he 
has been told. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. I did not know whether or not it would work. 
If the McCarran Act prevents it, there is no use talking about it. 


PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAM 


Have you had any idea of the effect it - as had on the pli ints ¢ 

Mr. Svonr. The productivity program is, to my mind, a very dra- 
matic program as Mr. Nordness e cmeiaie earlier. The whole idea of 
productivity, even the word “productivity,” is new in France. There 
has been little appreciation, as you well know, in Europe of this con- 
cept of a dynamic free economy under which through mass produc- 
tion- shout the producing of a product at lower cost and for wider 
market—the benefits of that higher productivity get passed on to the 
worker in the form of higher wages, lower costs of the product to the 
consumer, and profit to the investor. 

As a matter of fact, there is a specific provision in our basic legisla- 
tion under which we are directed to carry on a program aimed 
getting higher productivity in Europe with shared-out benefits. 


MANAGEMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Senator Futsricur. Have you got any management representatives 
over here ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 

Senator Futpriciut. Approximately how many plant managers are 
there ¢ 

Mr. Srone. There are managers of plants in the teams we bring. 
Most of the persons come in teams—the teams consist of manage- 
ment people, technic al people, and workers, ine luding shop stew? ards 
and leaders of union groups within their country. 

We try to get balanced teams so they will get used to working 
together here, hoping they will work better together when they go 
back. 


FOREIGN WORKERS IN U. 8. PLANTS 


Senator Futsricur. How can you fit a worker from the French 
plant into a highly specialized plant like General Motors ? 

Mr. Sronr. Most of the work-study workers have been sent to 
smaller companies. There have been some difficulties of getting the 
individual fitted into the plant, but the projects I have been referring 
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to are not undertaken under this special work-study program. That 
program is one of the less important in this exchange effort. 
Senator Futsricgut. What is the most important ¢ 


MANAGER-TECHNICIAN-WORKER TEAMS 


Mr. Srone. Most important, in my view, is the bringing to this 
country in this industrial field of these balanced teams of managers, 
technicians, and workers from the different industries of the different 
countries to spend periods visiting our industries and joining together 
in discussions of how we are able to get higher production and pro- 
ductivity out of our plants than they do, in discussions of their 
problems, and how they can increase their own production. 

I will give you a few illustrations of what has happened. As 
these persons have gone back to Kurope, they have prepared reports 
which have been focused mainly upon their industry and how, in the 
light of their new view of what can be done, they can improve their 
production methods, how they can improve their methods of super 
vision, how a foreman and the whole process of foremanship can be 
made a more effective device for the supervision and training of the 
rank and file of the workers. 


U. S. TECHNICIANS ABROAD 


Senator GILLErre. Don’t we send the technicians over there ? 
Mr. STONE. We send some technicians over there to work with them 
upon these problems. 


PRODUCTIVITY CENTERS 


Each of these countries with our encouragement has been setting 
up a central productivity organization called by various hames. 
That center is generally supported by representatives of management, 
employers in the country, the labor groups, and rovernment. That 
center becomes the focal point in the country for developing a pro 
gram aimed at getting higher production all the way along the line, 
of introducing and supporting credit arrangements, carrying on 
training programs in the field of management, disseminating info1 
mation on industrial processes, and so forth. 

I have here in my hand a few illustrations of such work. Here is 
a journal called Productivité put out in France by the Productivity 
Center. 

Since we started this program a good deal of the general under 
standing of this subject came out of the informational activity Mr. 
Nordness described. So that today you find, in literally scores of 
journals and newspapers, articles and stories about productivity— 
how the future of France in meeting its production requirements and 
providing higher standards of living for its workers depends upon 
getting higher productivity. 

Our technicians, Senator, that you mentioned which we send there. 
will work W ith the French on the material to 0 into these stories. 
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WORK-MOTION STUDY 


Senator GitLerre. | do not want to be facetious, but ] hold in my 
hand a clipping from the Daily News here of last Friday, written by 
James Daniels, a Scripps Howard staff writer, in which he said: 


\ 37-year-old college professor is flying to Europe today to tell housewives 
over there how to save time doing their housework 

His expenses are to be paid by the Mutual Security Agence) 

The professor is John Immer, who teaches industrial management at the 
American University here and is known for his decided views on the ineffi 
ciency of most housewives 

Mr. Immer deplores housewives who carry only a few dirty dishes at a time 
from the dinner table to the sink. He says they should at least use a teacart 
int conveyor-belt arrangement is invented 


Is the MSA sending this man over as a technician to aid in this 
productivity program ? 

Mr. Norpness. This man is the head of the department of business 
management of American University. Our Productivity and Tech- 


ical Assistance Division sent him to Paris to discuss with our or- 
waniZation there the ag apn of popul: LrIZIne work-motion study 
in European industry. While in Europe he also plans to participate 


n conferences with nationals of other countries in which he is going 
to probably discuss this thing that appeared in the papers. That has 
no connection with the MSA. 

Senator Gitterre. Was his trip financed by the MSA / 


PROFESSOR IMMER’S TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Norpness. Our productivity members made arrangements to 
have him spend some time on another phase of technical assistance, 
the work-motion study techniques. They made the arrangements to 
pay for only those days on which he worked for MSA. The reporter 
vot the combined purpose of 4° trip contus ed, and concluded that 
he was doing this labor saving 1. housework on behalf of the MSA, 
It is not so. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Who paid for his fare ? 

Mr. Norpness. The MSA. I checked with our Chief of Produc- 
tivity, and we were to pay him a per diem and expenses for the days 
he would work with our technical-assistance people abroad at such 
time as he could spare time from this other phase of his trip. 


EXCITANGE OF PERSONS AND INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Sronr. Mr. Chairman, may I follow up on this question about 
sending persons over there or bringing them here / 

There are advantages in doing both and, as a matter of fact. in en- 
deavoring to get higher production out of an industry we will use 
both devices. We may help them stage what we call management 
seminars or any other device that will bring about the necessary tech- 
nical training and the encouragement they need. 

rhe great advantage of bringing these people to the United States 
is that they see our industrial relations programs, democracy in the 
shop, farsighted management. What is lacking in Europe is not so 
much technical knowledge or efficient types of equipment and mat- 
ters of that sort, though there is much improvement required there: 
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the great lacking element is this field of human relations, the prob- 
lem of how to get a kind of spirit in a plant in which the worker feels 
that he has some interest in the success of that plant, in which the 
management has some interest and concern for the welfare of the 
workers. How to get those processes of coope ration functioning so 
that at eve ry level of supervision, the supervisor 1s conce rned with the 
progress of his subordinates, is a major need. 

It is out of such activ ity that increased work comes. It is an 


ingredient of a which is essentially democratic. This pro 
ductivity program excites me because if provides the best device | 
know to vel neal concepts mto these Kuropean countries, to 


build into people's relations at the working level a feeling’ of equality 
in the sense that the worker and manager view each other as human 
beings. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, the way that class distinctions have 
te mnded to cle ve lop in Europe, and how resentments h: ive pitted group 
agi Linst Group % and class against ¢ ‘lass. The more we can ret Europeans 
to approac h their job of production in the spirit of mutual interest 
and mutual benefit, it seems to me the more we are helping to build 
some real democratic foundations. 


COORDINATION OF VARIOUS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsrient. In this exchange do you coordinate your efforts 
with those of the State Department under the Smith-Mundt bill and 
the other bill? 

Mr. NORDNESS. They are coordinated at the mission level. 

Senator Futsrieinr. What do you mean by “the mission level”? 

Mr. NorDNESS. In ~ field, in the country. The screening of these 
people is done mostly by the embassies, and they have a list of all 
peop le coming over. 

Senator Futsricnr. They are thoroughly aware at all times of what 
you are doing in this field? In other words, do you work together ? 

Mr. Stone. At the country level those things are worked out jointly. 

Mr. Hayes. There is a general understanding that the people who 
are coming in, industrial and agricultural and Seneciuds :oedl Bineiiae Mieka. 
will only be sent under our MSA program, and I believe the same thing 
is true in the TCA countries, only under the TCA program; whereas 
under the Exchange of Persons Act people from other fields will come. 
So, there is already coordination by mutual exclusion if you like. 

Senator Futsricntr. But do you work together ? 

Mr. Hayes. The embassy knows all people we are proposing to 
send and in which fields. 


BACKGROUND DATA ON TRAINEE PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsrienr. We would like information as to how many 
there are of these people and what it costs. I would like to know from 
what countries they come and the categories. We were interested i 
the program because it is ina field we want to be able to compare with 
others. You are going to give us a statement: are you not? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 
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LENGTH OF TRAINEES’ VISTI 


Senator FuLsprigu rs. J would like to have a description ot approxi- 
mately how long they stay. How long do the teams stay that you say 
are most important ¢ 

Mr. Stone. Six weeks. 

Senator Futsrieir. Put that description of this particular program 
ina statement for our record, if you please. 


OVER-ALL POLICY AND EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Stone. And how the bringing of these persons relates to proj- 
ects. Wedo not bring persons just for exchange or just for good will; 
we bring them to help further a defined United States objective. 

Senator Futsrigur. I would like you to make clear what that is 
because we have often been told you are doing exactly what the State 
Department is doing in these other programs, 

We hope to be able to study this statement and we will probably ask 
you more questions, but it would be helpful to have this statement right 
now for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


I, GENERAL STATEMENT 


The training programs within MSA are related directly to the total European 
and Far East programs of which they are a part, and some significant differences 
exist between the European training program (with the exception of Greece and 
the oversea territories) and the Far Kast training program. The European pro 
xram from its inception has (1) stressed the improvement and efficiency in in- 
dustrial and agricultural phases within the framework of an already established 
economy ; (2) endeavored to increase the output and reduce the price of military 
supplies and equipment; (3) endeavored to effect more rational distribution of 
benefits resulting from increased productivity among all segments of the Euro- 
pean community, including owners, workers, and consumers; and (4), pursuant 
to the Benton and Moody amendments, to encourage free enterprise, strengthen 
free labor movements, and break down cartels. The programs in Greece and 
the oversea territories are more generally parallel to the Far East program. 

While the European training program has been developed with respect to the 
highly developed economy existing there, the program in the Far East has had 
to be developed from a different point of view and with different objectives. Ob- 
jectives in the Far East training program are to— 

(1) Assist people and their governments to bring immediate tangible benefits 
to the common people (land reforms, minimum-wage legislation, rural credit, 
stronger independent trade-union movements, etc.). 

(2) Strengthen government administration and public services (public health, 
communications, general education, vocational and educational training, agri- 
culture extension, ete.). 

(3) Assist in reconstruction and rehabilitation of war-damaged facilities by 
increasing agricultural, mineral, and industrial output through research, sur- 
veys, pilot plants, and engineering services. 

(4) Help participating countries located on the periphery of Red China to 
build the economic foundations of their country in such a way as to insure 
through the maintenance of internal order and the discouragement of aggression 
from without—their existence as members of the free world. 

For purposes of definition and establishing terms of reference with respect to 
the visitors brought to the United States from both the European and Far East 
areas, the following definitions are established: 

The European program brings three types: (1) Top industrial, agricultural, 
and labor leaders; (2) other such specialists who although less well known than 
the top leaders play a major role in effectuating productivity improvements; (3) 
young industrial and labor people (work-study training programs) who possess 


a potential for leadership. 
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The Far East program brings two types: (1) Visitors of a rather senior rank 
who come to the United States for a relatively brief period of time for the pur- 
pose of observing in a general way the most advanced techniques and the most 
modern improvements in his special field of activity and (2) visitors of rela- 
tively jupior rank, though definitely not in the student category, who visit the 
United States for relatively long periods of time to study it intensively and 
acquire skills in his specific field of activity. 

It should be noted that all technical assistance by MSA is based on specific 
requests from the participating countries. 

Pursuant to your request the following information is supplied for the fiscal 
year 1953 type A (visitors to the United States) technical assistance program for 
both Europe and Far East programs. 


II. NUMBER OF VISITORS 
Europe: 
Leading specialists . aig 


Young industrial and labor people____-~~~- 


ji: | 





Far East: 
SOCURRONE  IUSIIE WC se cece niga sa eee 116 
SP URUREOUIE, SER SPM, TOMO OI ssscicesicinncsosciseneinctets nia ceceebincsion osetia once htaia aga 355 
STR cieas coca aver etn eneetber nano oaanmraeiei sine ec laae tein Peer tes calsnaeaicte 471 


Ill. METHOD OF SELECTION 
Hurope: 

Leading specialists.—Europeans selected for training in the United States are 
nominated by the professional, industrial, or labor groups which they represent, 
subjegt to review and screening by the MSA Mission in the country and final 
screening (including security check) by MSA, Washington. Coordination with 
the State Department, International Information Agency, is primarily at the 
programing level. Inasmuch as the MSA program is primarily of a technical, 
scientific, and professional character, the people selected for the program come 
for entirely different purposes than those selected under the cultural exchange 
program. Excepting for informal liaison between the cultural-affairs officers 
of the State Department and the technical-assistance officers of the Mutual 
Security Agency, therefore, there is no need for day-to-day coordination of 
activities. The major exception to this is in Germany where the size and scope 
of the cultural-exchange program is so broad as to require use of the facilities 
of the Division of Exchange of Persons for part of the people selected by MSA. 
Aside from coordination with the State Department, close cooperation with the 
UNESCO technical-assistance program is necessary in Greece and Yugoslavia in 
order to avoid duplication of activities. This coordination is worked out during 
the program-planning stages both in Washington and in Belgrade, and in Ankara. 

Young industrial and labor people-—MSA, Washington, has established cri 
teria such as age 20-33, equivalent of a high-school education, at least 2 years 
of factory experience, and some English ability, which guide national productivity 
centers, in cooperation with technical-assistance missions, in selecting candidates 
for this program. 

This list of candidates in eAch country serves as a post from which MSA, 
Washington, selects workers for whom there are specific job openings in American 
industrial communities. These job openings are secured by cooperating colleges 
and universities with which MSA, Washington, has contracts 

Apart from the fact that MSA secures its visa designation, which permits these 
participants to earn a portion of their expenses while resident in the United 
States, through the State Department, there is no other tie-in with State. 

Far East: 

All Far East participants.—The method of selecting a visitor to be sponsored 
by MSA is closely integrated with over-all economic program development in 
each participating country. He is selected because of the contribution it is 
thought he is capable of making to a certain phase of the country program pro- 
vided he receives more intensive and/or extensive training, A few local persons 
are trained on the spot by American specialists. Others are selected for short 
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periods (2 to 3 months) of observation or longer periods (up to a year) of 
academic refresher and practical, on-the-job training. 

Usually there is such fine understanding between the United States technician 
from the mission staff and the particular ministry to which such a person is an 
adviser, that it is difficult to say from which source a training idea originates. 
Sometimes the idea for a project is first conceived in the participating country’s 
coordinating committee (in the Philippines such a committee is named 
PHILCUSA, Philippine Council for United States Aid; in Taiwan, CUSA, Council 
for United States Aid; in Thailand, the Thai Technical and Economic Commit 
tee: in Indochina, CAA, Committee on American Aid) as a result of their own 
planning or through discussions with members of the MSA Mission 

Che Technical Assistance Committee, or similar unit by another title, in each 


mission operates in the manner of a “watch dog” for all projects. Some of the 
programs Which originate in the participating country’s ministries, are far be 
vond all possible reason for implementation Therefore, it becomes the respon 


sibility of this unit tactfully to suggest revisions or substitutions in or redirect 
the entire proposal 
Organizing training projects, especially in selection of participants, often be 


omes a broad, cooperative effort Coordination is actively sought among all 
vho are interested in technical assistance: e. g.. participating country, the MSA 
Mission, UN field groups, and occasionally private United States contractors 
and Embassy officials for State Department exchange of persons programs 
Details of the selection procedure differ by missions in finally naming a person 
as a j irticipant Each of the following elements is taken into consideration 
ne form or another: Vocational position level, whether or not he can_ be 
spared and for how long, capabilities of teaching and influencing others, degree 
of respect among countrymen, level of education in his specialization, political 
ideology, English ability, adaptability Also, some form of security screening 
by his own government, the American Embassy in his country, and by MSA, 


9” 


Washington must result in his favor prior to receiving a visitor’s visa (3.2) for 
training in the United States 

Though there is no set pattern of selection throughout the four MSA misgions, 
the participants have been and are uniformally of high caliber Adaptability 
and almost fairy-fand-like environment, by contrast 
to their own, is probably the most difficult characteristic to evaluate. Careful 
handling of each individual, especially during the initial period of his program 
in the United States, usually minimizes such a weakness where it does exist. 


to an exceedingly strange 





IV DURATION OF STAY 


Rurope 

Leading specialists.—Over 70 percent of the top and lessor known specialists 
remain in the United States for 5 to 8 weeks. Inasmuch as most of the people 
in this group have positions of major responsibility in Murope, they can remain 
away from their work for only a short period and their training in the United 


States must be of the most concentrated characte The other 30 percent 
remain in the United States for periods of 2 to 10 months 
Young industrial and labor people Participants under the work-study train 


ing program stay for 1 year, 
Far Eaat 

ill Far East participants Based on fiscal-year-1953 program, it is estimated 
that, of the 471 participants proposed, 116 will be scheduled for less than 6 
months, and 355 for approximately 1 year 

V. AVERAGE COST TO UNITED STATES 

Europe 

Leading specialists.—The average dollar cost for each of these participants 
in fiscal year 1952 was $2,321 (including $588 administrative costs); in fiscal 
year 1955 it is esimated that each of these people will cost $2,297 (including 





$544 administrative costs) These costs include only those incurred within 
the continental limits of the United States. Transportation to and from America 
and all other costs of the training outside the United States are borne by the 
participant, the employer of the participant, or the participating government. 
furthermore, wherever the participant or his sponsor has the financial resources, 
or wherever the benefits will accrue to a single individual or company, they 
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are required to deposit local currency equal to the dollar cost incurred by 
the United States Government for their visit. 

Young industrial and labor people.—It is estimated that the cost to the United 
States Government in training a person for a year under this program will 
average $1,543 (including $548 administrative costs), depending on the number 
of weeks of preemployment training. During this period a subsistence allow- 
ance of $6 per day is paid to each participant The cost is also affected by 
the periods of temporary unemployment. 


Far Rast 


Senior participants In the fiscal year 1952 program, the average cost to the 
United States per senior visitor was $2,200, including $375 for administrative 
charge. The estimated cost in fiscal year 1953 is $2,414, including $379 for 
administrative charges, 

Junior participants.—In the fiscal year 1952 program, the average cost to the 


United States per junior visitor was $4,940, including $578 for administrative 


charges. The estimated cost in fiscal year 1953 is $4,661, includ 
administrative charges, 


ng Soo2 for 


VI. METHOD OI HANDLING 
Europe 


Leading specialists.—Every day and virtually every working hour of the first 
group (of 70 percent) is planned for them in advance by MSA project managers 
or other specialists, both inside and outside the Government, including United 
States Department of Agriculture, agricultural land-grant colleges, the American 
Chemical Society, the National Management Council, the Department of Defense, 
ete. In many cases project managers accompany the teams on their visits to 
factories, labor-union offices, agricultural-experiment stations, ete., and see to it 
that travel accommodations, hotels, and other arrangements are made so as to 


conserve the time of the participants The second group (or 30 percent) receive 
training in such institutions as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Cornell University, and in such industries as the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
The people in this group, for the most part, are somewhat junior to the 70 percent 
referred to above, a tare given more extensive training in management, engl- 


neering, and labor techniques. Most of this latter group are handled through 
contracts with the institutions of higher education and top American industries. 

Young industrial and labor peopl Participants on this program are picked 
up at the port in New York City, where they are given a brief 2- or 3-day process- 
ing and initial orientation program. They are then taken to the community for 
which they were chosen, where the college houses, feeds, supervises, and places 
them 

A 2- or 5-week orientation period is provided, during which time English train- 
ing, meetings with labor and industrial leaders, and general community orienta- 
tion are held. 

A joint committee composed of college representatives, industrial leaders, and 
union officials is formed in each community 

A college supervisor, assigned by the college to administer the program, works 
closely with this committee in presenting it to the community, in placing the 
participants, and in helping to provide part-time education for the men. 

The educational program is an informal type of evening school, consisting of 
weekly lectures and discussions in the fields of American productivity, labor- 
management relations, and industrial management 


Far East 


ill Far East participants—Handling the program of any participant in the 
United States begins long before his arrival. 

The initial review of a mission program request (called a firm request) and 
biographical data by the Far East Branch (FEB) at this stage in developing a 
project is to determine feasibility of implementation (Responsibility for re- 
viewing agricultural projects is assigned to MSA Food and Agricultural Divi- 
sion (F. & A.), which, in turn, operates in close liaison with the United States 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) One might assume at first glance that a 
request for training in public health, public administration, agriculture, recla- 
mation, or numerous other fields well represented by United States Government 
agencies would require little attention. Yet FEB requires each such agency to 
give specific attention to every program request. Training opportunities in the 
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United States are not easy to locate for malaria control, communicable diseases 
prevalent in the Orient, rice culture, earthen dams, and other fields of specializa- 
tion ad infinitum based on habits and customs in the Orient. Private industry 
subjects such as railroads, petroleum, construction, textiles, leather, ete., require 
even more careful investigation before assuring the mission that the elements 
of training mentioned in a “firm request” can be provided. Lack of sympathy 
with United States foreign policy, dislike of and general ignorance about hidden 
costs in such training, satisfactory labor-management relations, and security 
regulations are just a few of the many obstacles to be overcome Even arrange 
ments for academic training in specific fields are often difficult. Crowded schools, 
difficulties in the language, courses pointed to American needs and levels are 
among the most pertinent problems. Each training request is studied on an 
individual basis even though the subject matter, at first glance, may appear 
similar to several that have preceded. There is no place for mass production in 
arranging programs for training under technical assistance to underdeveloped 


areas 

\fter program review has satisfied FEB that the training project can be im- 
plemented, even with alterations in the outline submitted by the mission, FEB 
prepares an “approval cable.’ This communication to the mission includes such 
changes in itinerary or training locations requested in the “firm request” as 
may have been necessary and suggests an arrival date. At the same time, six 


copies of the biographical form on each trainee are submitted to MSA Security 
Division for the investigation required by law before United States Embassy 
officials may issue a 8.2 visitor visa for training purposes. 

Arrival of trainee in United States.—At this stage in the operation, the train- 
ing project ceases to be pieces of paper stating amounts of money, objectives, 
proposed itineraries, and a photograph with vital statistics. Instead, it becomes 
a living, human being, motivated in devotion and service to his country and a 
desire to be respected among new-found associates. 

It must be borne in mind that these people are different from persons coming 
from Europe under similar MSA programs. They are different because they 
originate in a civilization whose cultural, political, religious, and economic ele- 
ments are almost in direct juxtaposition to those elements of European civiliza- 
tion with which the great majority of Americans are most familiar. Not only 
is the European like the American in physical appearance but his education, 
his dress, his religion, and phases of his government pattern those found here, 
and vice versa. The European exchanges letters with relatives in the United 
States and has more ready access to our printed materials, enabling him to keep 
abreast of our developments. On the other hand, the oriental is limited in his 
undertaking, beginning with the absence of racial similarity, the lack of suit- 
able translations of American technical and general literature, and little or no 
intercourse with Americans. He has seen us only through our movies (de- 
signed purely for entertainment and emotional appeal), through military per 
sonnel, and through contacts with occidental officials and business people during 
prewar colonial society. Initially upon arrival and all during his stay in the 
United States, these preconceived and often unfavorable impressions of the 
West (America) must be broken down through sympathy and understanding by 
those responsible for the visitor’s program. 

The problem of readjustment of these attitudes has become increasingly neces- 
sary and vital since the end of World War II because of the decline of colonial 
controls, with the resultant upsurge of nationalism. Through increased contact 
with the West during the war, through improved methods of communication 
and a shortening of distances and through the stimulus of enlightened leaders 
of thought in the West, the common man in the Orient now has come to expect 
more of life. 

Lack of understanding of the above fundamentals by Americans often results 
in unintentional slights or insults to oriental mores. If, through lack of highly 
personalized attention, such “hurts” are not carefully rationalized on the basis 
of the average American’s ignorance of the Orient, these resultant misunder- 
standings by the trainee tend to expand prior misconceptions. Then, not only 
does the United States lose potential friends but also opportunities to create 
favorable political and social impressions. 

In the following account high-lighting a few of the details involved in assum- 
ing responsibility for each individual participant in a technical-assistance-train- 
ing project, the policies of the FEB may appear to be oversolicitous or to result 
in too close supervision. Yet almost daily, examples arise which demonstrate 
the value of such policies. Research among foreign students in the United 
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States (e. g., Attitudes of Foreign Students, Journal of Higher Education, April 
1951) points rather conclusively to the need for sympathetic, comprehensive 
guidance of both the oriental visitor and the United States training agent during 
the period of study in this country. It is important to recognize the tremendous 
psychological shock arising out of such a sudden change in environment and 
living customs. Special attention to a successful, happy experience in America 
seems to be dictated, especially in using United States taxpayers’ money for the 
training program. To this end, an amazing amount of detail is brought to bear 
in arrangement for and supervision of the entire period of stay. 

In this report, only brief reference is made to the personnel of the FEB. The 
present small executive staff combines a total of 40 to 50 years’ oversea expe 
rience, the major portion of which has been in the Far East for Government 
and private industry. Administration of training programs requires a working 
knowledge of a broad field of arrangement matters (See attachment 1, copied 
from the index to the Project Managers’ Guide. This list is not all-inclusive.) 

One rigid rule in FEB operations is “Every trainee must be met upon arrival 
in the United States by a branch representative or designee.” As soon as 
received from the mission, transportation information about each participant 
is posted and all persons closely connected with that particular participant are 
alerted. Individual maintenance-allowance check covering 20 days is ordered; 
insurance letter and identification cards are prepared. The arrival details 
and pertinent data about the visitor are sent immediately to a representative 
of the Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foregn Students, in San Fran- 
cisco. This organization, with about 20 years’ experience in activities repre- 
sented by its name, supplies reception services around the clock. Being met the 
moment they step from their plane by a smiling, gracious, young American woman 
who knows names and fields of specialization creates a most favorable impres- 
sion on male and female participant alike. Occasionally there is only sufficient 
time in his schedule for a few hours before the next leg of flight to Washington. 
More often, it is possible for him to remain in San Francisco at least overnight 
to enjoy much needed rest after tiresome hours in the air. In either event, 
it is comforting to a stranger just entering the United States to have friendly 
assistance through the often bewildering maze and sometimes unfriendly treat- 
ment in immigration and customs procedures. As time permits, the reception- 
ist introduces each visitor to routine but useful information about living in the 
United States. This assistance is given by oral discussions and through mate 
rial presented in booklet form, entitled “Living in the United States—A Guide 
for New Visitors,” printed by the above-mentioned committee. At best, occa- 
sionally a trainee will arrive about whom transportation information has failed 
to arrive at FEB in time to assure reception. To meet such an emergency, as the 
trainee leaves his own country he is given a printed form containing names, 
addresses, and office and home telephone numbers of the following: Chief and 
Assistant Chief of FEB; receptionist in San Francisco. 

The receptionist in San Francisco notifies FEB the exact flight schedule to 
Washington for each trainee. A representative of FEB arranges hotel accom 
modations and meets the plane arrival, whether during the night, weekend, or 
holiday. Orientation to living in the United States as introduced in San Fran 
cisco is continued in the pattern of conversation by the FEB officer under such 
subjects as United States currency, postage and cable rates to trainee’s home 
country, tipping, hotel living, taxi fares, cafeterias, restaurants, etc. After an 
appropriate lapse of time, a few hours or overnight, the visitor is brought to 
FEB offices for introductions to his project manager and branch officials. He is 
presented with a collection of pamphlets as information reading to assist his 
orientation. The MSA Mission is notified immediately about the arrival in 
Washington of each trainee. This information is, in turn, relayed by the mission 
to the participant’s immediate family. One to two days are devoted to sessions 
within FEB in continuing the orientation process and discussing program details. 
These sessions are organized as “getting-acquainted opportunities.” Experience 
indicates that such sessions, though time consuming, pay off in better understand- 
ing both ways throughout the year. Each visitor is given self-addressed enve- 
lopes and postal cards. The former is for use in sending in reports, while the 
latter makes it easy to notify FEB of changes in address as the trainee moves 
around the country. The reporting requirements, rather simple and loosely 
defined so as not to confuse or worry, are explained to the participant. He is 
urged to make his monthly report informal by a friendly letter to his project 
manager. An outline is provided as a guide to help him set down pertinent 
information. This is discussed in detail so that each phase of information 
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desired is well understood. An arrival notice on each visitor is sent to the proper 
embassy in Washington, 

The Chief of FEB and/or his assistant personally interview each arrival. 
Since the names of these MSA officials have been supplied to each participant 
before he leaves his country, it is fundamental to one from the Orient that he 
be greeted by the “Chief.” Actually, such an opportunity is welcomed to assure 
him that the entire Branch exists primarily to make his study period in the 
United States as productive as possible. Every effort is made to be fair and 
frank with each one. For example, it is explained that some Americans may 
not seem to know where Thailand is located (though they may know it as Siam) 
or much about the native Filipino’s way of life. Lack of such understanding 
should not be viewed as an insult to one’s native land. Previous exit interview 
sessions with finishing participants have revealed dislike of certain very personal 
questions which some Americans ask. These are discussed, Attention is called 
to race prejudice and accompanying factors in the United States, Visitors are 
urged to take advantage of every opportunity to acquaint Americans with native 
habits and customs for better understanding all around. Visitors, regardless of 
rank, seem to appreciate such frankness and warmly respond accordingly Also, 
many of the participants are interviewed by technical specialists in the office of 
the Assistant Director for the Far East or other divisions of MSA. 

The project manager accompanies the visitor to the training agency to finalize 
program arrangements. It is believed that in the presence of a friend he will 
feel more inclined to make known his desires to the training officer, both actual 
strangers to each other. In the event that officials in the training agency find 
the participant too weak in English ability to profit by instruction, FEB makes 
immediate arrangements for a few weeks of intensive language drill. If the 
climate requires the purchase of warmer garments or if native clothing must be 
replaced by western garb to lessen embarrassment, the project manager en- 
deavors to advise sensible selections at the most reasonable price. Female 
members of FEB staff have been trained to advise on these and other personal 
matters for female trainees 

For a week, while the training agency is finalizing details with field training 
officers, the participant is assigne:l to more formal orientation at the Washing 
ton International Center. This experience is “United Nations” in character, 
since visitors from other countries around the world are also present. During 
this same period, FEB arranges evening or week-end entertainment for partici 
pants im homes of Americans who have volunteered such cooperation. FEB 
personnel star in this category, as each week end tinds some visitor in the homes 
of some of the members of the staff. 

Unless extended instruction in English is requested, the beginning of his second 
week in the United States finds the participant at the location of the initial 
training site in his program. FEB sends a report to the mission on the details of 
the program as agreed upon by the visitor, the project manager, and the training 
agency. 

Orientation by the training agency (step 8 in the flow chart) differs according 
to the program. Participants enrolled for short academic sessions received an 
entirely different introduction to their technical studies than civil engineers 
enrolled in the course for reclamation engineers in Denver. FEB believes 
there is a need for closer supervision of this stage in the training and is taking 
steps in such direction. 

Throughout the actual training period, the FEB project manager maintains 
regular contact with each participant in every project assigned for implementa- 
tion. Letters from the visitors receive immediate attention. The project man- 
ager, through these letter contacts, encourages, Sometimes offers informal advice 
and in general maintains constant interest in the progress being made. During 
this period pressure is maintained on the training agency for progress reports 
and these are compared to those received from the trainee. A copy is made of 
every report received and sent to the mission for review and to be passed to 
the sponsoring unit in the PC. If reports or telephone contacts indicate grave 
problems arising with the participant’s adjustment, the project manager takes 
immediate action. He writes or calls the training agent, personally visits the 
training site, or calls the visitor to Washington for consultation. 

FEB uses other opportunities to keep in contact with the participants. For 
example, on the occasion of his national day (a day similar to our Fourth of 
July) a letter of congratulation is sent to each participant, adding the hope 
that the training program is proving beneficial. Acknowledgment of this type 
of letter is practically 100 percent. Prior to Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
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days, FEB contacts each training agent in the field, urging action to obtain for 
each person an invitation into an American home. In Washington, FEB super- 
vises these arrangements. During the spring and summer, the training agents 
are urged to arrange invitations for each visitor to picnics, fairs, ete. 


VII. METILOD OF VALUATION 

rope 

Leading specialists At the conclusion of each team visit to the United States, 
an evaluation session is held (usually in Washington or New York) for the 
triple purpose of (1) reviewing with the members of the team the salient points 
of their training; (2) considering with them ways in which they can use their 
training after their return to Europe; and (3) evaluating for MSA administra- 
tive use the effectiveness of the trip. In addition to the 1-day evaluation session 
in the United States, MSA is currently developing plans for more effective 
follow-up in Europe to the specialist-type projects, including a variety of assist- 
ance to these leaders. In many cases, a comparatively small amount of assist- 
ance from American specialists stationed in Europe can add substantially to 
the accomplishments which these returning leiders can achieve Because of 
a substantial strengthening of our professional productivity staff abroad during 
the last few months, it is expected that MSA will be able to do a much more 
effective follow-up and evaluation job in Europe. 

Young industrial and labor peoples.—The first group of participants under the 
work-study training program is going home early in December 

MSA/W is working with its technical-assistance missions and through them 
with employer and union groups in Europe to assist in the reintegration of the 
men into their respective factory, union, and community situations 

Objective criteria for measuring the effectiveness of the work-study training 
program will include, among others, some of the following 

(a) What new technical ideas will participants introduce into their factories? 

(b) To what extent will participants be able to persuade their unions to work 
toward greater production accompanied by a more equitable distribution of the 
benefits to the workers? 

(c) What new skills did the participants learn? 

(d) Do the trainees present an objective picture of American productivity 
including its human relations aspects? 

(e) Is the participant a real friend of America? 

Far East: 

111 Fer East participants.—About 1 month before the close of a project FEB 
initiates arrangements for the participant’s return trip home. Each training 
agency has been advised to schedule itineraries and/or study programs so that 
participants will return to Washington 1 week prior to the time of departure 
from the United States. A hotel reservation is made for his arrival in the 
Capital. During that week, some of the training agencies assist with his interim 
report to MSA and conduct an evaluation program on the technical training 
accomplishments (Improvement in such 


rangements is being made 


| 


The MSA evaluation/exit interview is conducted by the Chief of Far East 
Branch or his Assistan Admittedly, no great emphasis is placea at tl time 
on an evaluation of the improvement in the participant's technical ability His 
technical learn and practical experiences are valuable only ; ie is able to 
make the transition to problems in his own country What th transitional 
application will be is usually just a guess. Thus, more attention iven to 
suggesting a few “don’t’s” and a few “‘do’s.” 

Though the length of such a session seldom extends for re than 2! hours. 
it is generally conceded to be an important phase of the program Ordinarily 
not more than three to five participants are scheduled for a period Experience 
has shown that individuals in larger groups are not as free to “open up.” Either 
a tape recording or stenographic notes are made high lighting the discussion. 
With little or no refinement a report of the session is sent to the mission. The 
participant is urged to express himself freely, completely and preferably without 
the usual oriental pattern of refusing to say anything detrimental about his host. 

Discussion first centers on the danger to the program if the visitor returns 
to his people with an attitude of “big-shot,” “know-it-all” because he has been 
in the United States. He is cautioned lest his mannerisms display a tendency 
to have swapped his native mores for American habits. Then the discussion is 
directed toward the danger to the program of accepting defeat simply because 
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friends and business associates refuse to try his new ideas. Both above points 
are the basis of a friendly exchange between interviewer and interviewee. 

Discussion then is turned to the values of his program, techniques which may 
he!p him back home. How might his program have been better organized? 
What plans does he have for training others on his staff? How will he dis 
seminate technical ideas he has learned in the United States? 

Following this, attention is turned to attitudes about America and prototypes 
of Americans which are in the mind of the participant just about to leave the 
United States. (The American movie has created some twisted and unfavorable 
prototypes of Americans in the mind of each participant before he arrives here.) 
This is his opportunity to really unburden himself if he has met with any unfor- 
tunate personal affronts. If his feelings or national pride have been injured, 
adjustment of the matter usually requires only sympathetic. understanding dis- 
cussion. (Better interracial understanding probably results from an opportunity 
to “blow off steam” on the matter than to carry it home as a sore spot in his 
heart against the United States.) 

Usually the better part of a day or two is required for the following: obtain 
an exit permit from the Alien Division of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, packing 
for weight limits on accompanying baggage, packing other baggage for shipment 
by surface transport, and any number of last-minute details. In all these matters, 
as when he first came into the United States, and during his stay, he is assisted 
by a staff representative of FEB. Sometime during the week he turns in his 
interim report and the last day visits his Embassy and FEB for a round of thanks, 
handshakes and good-byes. Having spent several months in the United States, 
he prefers to inconvenience no one by being accompanied to the airport at the 
time of departure. The mission is notified of the travel schedule for the return 
home 

So few participants have returned home from these programs to date that the 
follow-up phase in each mission may lag somewhat. Returning participants have 
been met at the home airport by representatives from the mission and the 
sponsoring agency in the PC. After a few days permitted for rest and family 
reunion, the missions have followed various methods of investigating the results 
of the project. Sometimes final reports have been prepared in the native lan- 
guage for distribution to professional or technical contemporaries. More effec- 
tive attention is being given to this matter with the growth of the training pro- 
gram. FEB is preparing a questionnaire to be used by the mission after partici- 
pants have been home 3 months and again at 6 months. Such a round-up of 
pertinent information must be handled tactfully. Possibly the best results of 
such follow-ups, other than not too important statistics, might be derived from 
keeping alive in the minds of the participant and the sponsoring agency of the 
PC, attention to the application of new techniques, even under handicaps unknown 
to Americans. 

In addition, for your information there is attached a table which reflects the 
fiscal vear 1953 estimated programs for both Europe and the Far East, broken 
down by country, showing number of participants, United States dollar costs and 
foreign currency costs met by participating countries. 
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Summary by country of participants programed for fiscal year 1953—Number of 
participants, United States financed dollar costs and foreign currency costs 
financed by participating countries, private individuals, and businesses 


Foreign cur 
rency costs 
met by par- 
Number of |United States ticipatng 
participants dollar cost countries, 
private indi- 
viduals, and 
businesses 





Europe 
Austria 292 506, 000 1, 245. 000 
Belgium 222 393, 000 983, 000 
Denmark 208 379, 000 948, 000 
France R82 1, 512, 000 3, 780, 000 
Germany 567 53, 000 | 2. 382, 000 
Greece 135 207, 000 | 517, 000 
Iceland 4 4, 000 10, 000 
Ireland 
Italy 635 1, 127. 000 2, 817, 000 
Netherlands 326 582, 000 1, 455, 000 
Norway ; 220) s91, 000 978, 000 
Portugal 49 91. 000 228, 000 
Sweden - 
Trieste 8 & 000 20, 000 
Turkey 282 438, 000 845, 000 
United Kingdom... 220 371, 000 1, 178, 000 
Yugoslavia 325 603, 000 1, 507, 000 
OEEC 523 970, 000 } 2, 425, 000 
Multicountry 271 503, 000 1, 257, 000 
Total, Europe 5, 149 9, 038, 000 | 22, 595, 000 
Far Fast | 
Indochina- -. 30 180, 000 | 60, 500 
China 119 789, 000 240, 000 
Philippines 169 690, 000 340, 900 
Thailand - -. 153 893, 000 308, 600 
Total, Far East 471 2, 552, 000 | 950, 000 
Grand total. 5, 620 11, 590, 000 23, 545, 000 
Average cost per participant — 2, 062 4, 190 


My understanding is that you do not engage in that just as an infor- 
mation program aside from a specific project. Is that right? 

I want to be clear on this because we have been told you are duplicat- 
ing what is done by other agencies. 

Mr. Stone. Could we have Mr. Hayes describe, for instance, what 
we are doing in a specific country that answers that question because 
it is a little broader than what you are suggesting, and we would like 
to give it to you. 

Senator Futsriegur. Take a specific country, if you can, and dwell 
on what you are doing about information as opposed to any sub- 
stantive program. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM IN FRANCE 


Is France a good country £ 

Mr. Hayes. I can only talk about Southeast Asia. If you want a 
European country, somebody else will have to talk about it. 

Senator Futsrigur. Who can discuss that? I do not know if we 
will have comparable data on the others. 

Mr. Norpness. I can discuss our program in France. The greatest 
activity or most important activity there is the support of our technical 
assistance and productivity program. 
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Senator Futsricutr. I want to know what you are doing in the infor- 
mation field. 

Are there any radio programs or publications that are not part of 
specifi substantive programs ? 

Senator Munpr. Will youstart off by telling how many you have? 

Mr. Norpness. In the French mission we have 6 Americans and 21 
locals working in the information program. 

Senator Munpr. Where are they housed 4 

Mr. Norpness. They are with the USIS. 

Senator Gitterre. Are we paying the locals? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieur. MSA is paying them, not USIS? 

Mr. Norpness. They are housed in USIS, and MSA is paying them. 

Senator Futsrientr. Their salary? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 

Senator Furprigur. What do they do? 


. 


FRENCH MISSION INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Norpness. They work in every medium. When I speak of 
targets such as productivity or economic integration for United States 
aid, we uve every practical medium with which to gain our objectives 
on those targets. We conduct exhibits, for instance, when we are 
promoting our productivity program. We use radio, we use film, 
we use exhibits, news releases, pamphlets, all to promote the one area 
of our activity. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Is that all operated out of Paris? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Do you have any personnel stationed in 
other towns such as Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles? 

Mr. Norpness. We have a crew that follows exhibits all over France. 

Senator HickEniooper. You have no people stationed there ? 

Mr. Norpness. No, sir. Usually in conducting this program we 
try to get the country to do it and we come in with our technical 
experience to help them set up exhibits, help them put out pamphlets, 
help them to produce newspaper advertisement, help in the radio 
programs. 

Some of the films we have managed to get the French to produce, 
others we produce ourselves, and distribute them. We have agree- 
ments, contracts, with film distributors within France to distribute 
these through the country. 


RAPPORTS 


Senator FULBRIGHT. Let me ask you about the magazine Rapports. 
That is a give-away magazine you publish, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futnrient. What is the character of that ? 

Mr. Norpness. This magazine is devoted to articles mostly written 
by Frenchmen, very few of them by Americans, promoting all the 
objectives of the mutual security program—that is, economic integra- 
tion, NATO, the Schuman plan. 

That we produce ourselves. It first started out as a magazine 
issued for the purpose of promoting economic recovery in France 
and then as we got into the NATO picture, the magazine expanded. 
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We have a circulation of 1 million on this magazine. 

Senator Futsrienr. It is a free circulation ? 

Mr. Norpness. That is right. 

Senator Futsricgur. How do you distribute it ? 

Mr. Norpness. We have a regular distribution system that takes 
it all through the country, all strata of society, farm groups, labor, 
industrial, intellectual. We ran several surveys to determine the 
reception of the magazine and they have been magnificent. They 
have increased the circulation. 

We have attempted to determine the interest of the readership by 
telling them they would have to send in one page in order to ask for 
a renewal of their so-called free subscription. 

Senator Fursricnr. Here is one that says “Study of the Business 
and’— 

Mr. NorpNEss. Today it is of general interest. 


DUPLICATION OF USIS ACTIVITY 


Senator Futsricnr. What I am trying to get at is this: Isn’t this 
exactly the same type of thing as USIS is doing? I can’t make any 
distinction. 


FINANCING OF RAPPOR' 


Mr. Norpness. Today this is exactly what USIS is doing and for 
that reason we attempted to turn it over to USIS but USIS asked us 
to continue the magazine because they did not have the funds to 
produce it themselves. 

Senator Munpr. Do you use counterpart funds for its publication ? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 

Senator Fursriautr. They could not be used by USIS? 

Mr. Norpness. Not at that time, the way the regulations were 
applied, but the USIS was very anxious for us to continue this 
publication. 

Senator Munpr. Does USIS help prepare the contents of the 
magazine ? 

Mr. Norpness. This year; yes, sir. It comes now under the super- 
vision of the public affairs officer who is the USIS officer. 

Senator Futsricur. Did you say a lot of these are written by 
Frenchmen ? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 

Senator Futsricgnr. Do you pay the Frenchmen who write it? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. What does the magazine cost ? 

Mr. Norpness. $1,750,000 a year. 

Senator Futsrienr. And is that out of counterpart ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 

Senator Futsrigur. You do not spend any dollars directly ? 

Mr. Norpness. All counterpart. 

Senator Funsricutr. Does it come out of the 5 percent counterpart 
or the 95? 

Mr. Norpness. No, sir; it comes out of-—— 

Senator Gituietre. Is that the total cost including distribution ? 

Mr. Norpness. Yes. 
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Senator Futsricnt. This is, in effect, the character of what the 
USIS does. ‘The only difference is they did not have the counterpart 
and you do. 

MSA AND RAPPORT 


And do I understand that as far as you are concerned, you have 
no desire to continue this type of activity ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. We did at the time we started because it was devoted 
only to the purpose of promoting economic recovery but as we got 
into a broader field we discussed it with USIS. They could not sup- 
port it but they asked us to continue. 

Our mission in France decided to discontinue this because they, too, 
felt it was beyond their field, but after discussing this with USIS. 
among ourselves, and with other agencies, we felt 1t was too valuable 
i magazine to discontinue. 


OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS IN FRANCE 


Senator Futsricut. It may well be. 

The subject matter is not what I am criticizing. We are trying to 
get at what you are doing inthis field. I notice you have other articles. 
Degas 4 la Nouvelle Orléans. That may be very good general propa- 
ganda but what we are trying to get at is this: it now appears you are 
doing exactly the same type of thing in France as the other agency is 
doing. Is this the only project, you say, which falls in this category ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. This is the only project to the best of my knowledge 
that falls in that category in France, although I would say 

Senator Futsrient. In France. In other countries have you similar 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Norpness. We are speaking of France. I can’t recall any 
today. May I ask the State Department representative if he knows 
of any? 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF JOINT INTEREST 


Mr. Miccoct, I am not aware of any other publication of this size 
we are doing jointly. 

Senator Futsrignt. We are going to have to move on, but let me 
know if you can think of others, for we want to try to get at the bottom 
of this. If there is any duplication, it may well be we can work out a 
more orderly way to do it. 

Mr. Norpness. This is the only publication to the best of my knowl- 
edge that should be a USIS function, and we are all agreed on that. 


OTHER MEDIA 


Senator Munpr. Aside from that, how about your radio broadcasts 
or news releases ? 

Mr. Norpness. All of our radio broadcasts and film programs are 
in direct support of productivity in the fields of agriculture and in- 
dustry. We also conduct a public-information program, lectures, 
speeches, that pertain to such a program as productivity. 

We support the Schuman plan. One mi oht say that could be dupli- 


cation, although this agency has anpuual it from the beginning as 
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an economic program. We have always felt that these things were 
within our field of responsibility; we haven’t tried to be exclusive 
about it, but we have put out literature. 

Senator Munpr. Are the lecturers Frenchmen or visting Americans? 

Mr. Norpness. Visiting Americans, our mission chief, individuals 
within our agency. 

Senator Munpr. Do you bring them over on a lecture tour? 

Mr. Norpness. No. They are people who are visiting the country 
or who are stationed there. 

We have no lecture bureau. 


INTRODUCING U. S. METHODS IN FRANCE 


Senator HickeNLoorer. That raises an interesting question. In a 
country like France, which has a longer historical culture than we have, 
excellent technicians, and many intelligent people, why is it necessary 
for us to go over there and attempt to stimulate them to do things 
they should be avidly interested in carrying out under their own 
power? They have great engineers, technicians, and scholars. Why, 
in an enlightened country like France, is it at all essential for us to 
engage in these things on such a broad scale? 

I can’t differentiate between a country like France and a country 
like Ubangi in Central Africa or some other place, but I have always 
been intrigued as to why it is necessary for this country, a compara- 
tively young country, to try to force on France systems and methods 
and desires economically that they should have generated within them- 
selves and carried out under their own power. 

Mr. Stone. I wonder if I could take a hand on that one? 


U. S. AND EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHIES AND METHODS 


This process of developing new ideas and establishing a point of 
view that there is always a better method, that there are mutual ad- 
vantages in sharing in experience, is something that we carry on 
intensively within the United States. 

As a matter of fact, our whole sharing of knowledge through pro- 
fessional societies, through publications, through training schools, is 
the thing that enables the good practice in one factory to be taken over 
and tried in another. 

It is out of that passion for finding better methods that we have 
developed such high productivity and high standard of living in the 
United States. 

We do not have that type of dynamic force in most of these coun- 
tries. Most of the industries are family-owned. The whole produc- 
tion approach is quite different. If Europe is to get on its feet so 
we are to be free from having to give extraordinary assistance to it, 
we have to find some way of unlocking that door, of generating a 
desire on their part for finding better methods. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT DERIVED 


One of the interesting things is that this is not just a one-way street. 
A great many benefits come as a result of the visits of these teams to 
this country. 
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A good many of our industrial leaders, as I am sure Mr. Holmgreen 
would report for our own agricultural people, learn new ideas and 
hew approaches. 


BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY CENTER JOURNAL 


[ have in my hand here a monthly bulletin called the Target which 
is put out by the British productivity center. This journal came about 
as a result of British teams visiting the United States under the 
\nglo-American productivity program. 

The whole left-hand column of this publication relates how a United 
States firm benefited from exchange. Incidentally the British 
financed this publication. Britain is paying the total cos¢ of all their 
productivity work except the dollar expense we pay for the few teams 
coming here. In some of the other countries we have to finance ini- 
tial publications costs to provide a demonstration. This story here 
in the Target of a visit by representatives of the Hoover Co. of 
America, who sent a team to Britain, describes how this team privately 
financed found a good many things that are being done in Great Brit- 
ain which would he ‘Ip i increase the production and methods of opera- 
‘jon of the Hoover Co. here. 

I cite this just as an illustration that this is a continuous exchange, 

sharing process in which we all benefit. 


U. S. INITIATIVI 


Senator HickenLoorer. I understand, L think, what you are talk- 
ne about. 

However, the burden of my question is: Why shouldn't these people 
be avid to nish it for themselves?) Why do we have to take our 
money and our teams to go over there and inflict ourselves upon 
them—I used the word “inflict” not quite in its ordinary sense—why 
aren't they anxious to come over here? Why do we have to atten ipt 
to agitate them into acceptance of our methods when their own stim- 
ulus does not drive them to seek those methods themselves? What is 
the philosop hy behind it? W hy do we feel we have to do it? 

Mr. Sronr. I think we feel we have to do it, or it is useful for us 
to do it, in our national interest because the social environment, the 
expression of human nature as that takes place in Europe, has not 
p roduced the stimulus you mention. They have not seen the possi- 
bilities of new methods. People have to see such possibilities before 
they will take the initiative, just as we have lots of companies or 
people in our country who stay in the same rut year after year while 
better practices are going on around them; somebody has to expose 
them. 

Our job is to give enough exposure to get things started that they 
will then pick up the ball and run on their own. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. As I say, I can understand why we would 
go down into the Hottentot country and try to help them to get on 
a better level, if we want to be do-gooders to that extent, but here : are 
countries with a long history of culture, a brilliant people in all lines 
of activity, and yet we feel it is incumbent upon us to go over there, 
take them by the coat lapel and say, “You have got to do it our w ay. 
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Mr. Srone. But pe rhaps many societies are a lot closer to being 


Hottentots than they appear on the surface from the standpoint ot 
inclination toward change. 


ATTITUDE ABROAD TOWARD U. 8. 


Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Perhaps so, but from the standpoint of 
American good will, there is evidence, in my judgment, that the dis- 
like of America is growing instead of receding, that the hatred of 
America is on the increase in France, in Italy, in England, and in 
other countries. From the standpoint of good will, therefore, 1 would 
not be so certain we are making progress with this program. 

Mr. Stone. That is true, and that bothers us. I think you will find 
that out of this sort of activity real good will comes. The cause of 
the resentment comes from other sources than the relationships under 
this type of program. 

Senator HickreNLoorer. It may be. I am not saying that is entirely 
chargeable to you. 

Senator Futsricur. The hour is getting late. I wonder if we had 
not better recess this meeting today. We have some other matters to 
talk about in executive session. We are going on tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

I think that is about all we can take time for from you gentlemen, 
but I want to thank you for your patience and your information, and 
to again request you to give us the other information we referred to 
earlier. 

(At 4:10 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
Friday, November 21, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1952 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room, United States Capitol, Senator 
J. William Fulbright (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright (presiding), Gillette, Hickenlooper, 
and Mundt. 

Also present: Mr. Marcy and Mr. Holt of the committee staff. 

Senator Futsricutr. The committee will come to order and resume 
the hearings on Senate Resolution 74. 

We have with us this morning representatives of the Department of 
State to discuss the oversea information program. 

I believe, Mr. Harris, you plan to lead off with an initial statement. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, we hope that Mr. Joseph Phillips, the 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, might lead off. 

Senator Fuusrigur. All right. We are delighted to have you, Mr. 


Phillips. 
STATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Mr. Puttuirs. I am the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, acting as Assistant Secretary in the absence of Mr. Howland 
Sargeant, and I have been asked to describe the functions of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary, in its advisory capacity to the Secretary 
on information matters, and in its advisory capacity to the Interna- 
tional Information Administration in its operational procedures. 

The Assistant Secretary performs these two functions which amount, 
in essence, to the transmission of information both up and down. 

In his capacity as adviser to the Secretary, he is responsible for 
acquainting the Secretary with information factors, with public atti- 
tudes in this country and throughout the world as they would affect 
foreign policy, so that they may be taken fully into account in making 
foreign- policy decisions. 

When those decisions are made, it is his responsibility to see that 
the Administrator of the information program and his staff are thor- 
oughly acquainted with them and understand them thoroughly, so 
that they may be translated into the planning and programing of the 
information program itself. 
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OD.) rIVES F INFORMATION PROGRAM 


In that ed the Assistant Secretary has a responsibility not 
nly in bringing information factors to bear on the broader principles 
of foreign policy, but also in formulating or assisting in the formula 

of the objectives of the information program itself, 

Phos objecti ves, of ¢ ‘ourse, coincide with the ob jectives of Our 
rorelen policy, but are translated into terms of special use for the 

rormation program. 

If I may describe in my own words what those principal objectives 

re at the present time, I would say that, first and foremost, the 

biective is to Inspire ¢ mnfider eal al to generate strel oth and to build 
unity among the people of the free world. As the reverse of that, 
another major objective is by exposing Communist — and } 
representations to deter aggression and subversion on » part of t the 
Soviet U) On. 

\ third extremely important objective is 
ultim ite liberation among the peoples ot the satellite states, captives 
of the Soviet system. 

Running through all of these, ot course, 1 order to Carry out these 
objectives, an underlying objective is to obtain understanding of the 
United States and confidence in our purposes 


to maintain the hope oft 


NATIONALISM 


Chere are, in addition, other major objectives which are not neces 
sarily so world-wide in scope, such, for example, as the effort to chan- 
nel national aspirations into constructive courses in those areas of the 
world where national aspirations are presently so strong and have such 

uence on our foreign policy and our foreign activities. 


U. S. FOREIGN-POLICY AIMS 


Phe achievement of these ob jectives requires the demonstration of 
the way In which the fore wn policy of the United States serves the 
interests of other people as well as ourselves in order to create a sense 
of unity and a sense of commonness of purpose among the nations of 
the free world. 

It also requires the development of a wide understanding of the 
United States and its people in order to create confidence in their 
purposes. 

These objectives have been worked out with the assistance and advice 
of the Assistant Secretary as a translation for the use of the infor- 
mation program as the principal aims of our foreien poliey, 


POLICY DECISIONS 


The Assistant Secretary, however, in his dual relationship to the 
Secretary of State on the one hand and the Administrator on the 
other, is called upon for continuing advice on specific policy decisions 
within the framework of these broad objectives, and it is in this field 
that his greatest effort to exert his influence is evident. 

These decisions may affect a specific country, such as Iran, where 
it is his duty to bring into the consciousness of the political officers of 
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the department all the perce anu psychological factors which 
sh oul | be conside red j in arriving a a policy cle ision on this sub ject. 

They may also concern broader areas, such as the policy toward the 
NA’ ro, where a whole comp lex of psychological and information 
problems have to be 


SILORT-TERM VERSUS LONG-RANGE CONSIDERATIONS 


Senator It LBRIGHT. Mr. P hillips, do vou think your ob ject ves fall 
into two broad categories? Coul the »y be said, on ‘the » one hand, to be 
long term, and on the other aie term / 

Mr. Puts. The short-term objectives, in our estimation, Mr. 
Chairman, should always be considered in relation to the long-term 
objectives. 

Senator Fursricur. What I mean is that you suggest in what 
you have just said that what you do from day to day in Ivan, for 
example, which is a very critical spot, is approached in short 
term or emerge he considerations that ch: ange from day to day, as 


opposed t 1 long term program of trying to inform the people of 
the worl | alive the United States, what it is like, and what it stands 
for. Now, the latter does not change from day to day; that is a 


continuing program. You do the same sort of thing today that you 
did last year in that field; do you not ? 


LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES AND CURRENT POLICTES 


Mr. Puivuirs. Yes, sir; but, if I may use the example of Iran 
again, there is one instance where the Assistant Secretary in discuss- 
ing this question tries to keep alive in the policy discussions an aware- 
ness of the intensity of these national aspirations that I spoke of 
before, and how they should be weighed in this particular country, 
which is fired with national ambition; what we can do to prevent 
those ambitions from going wai, and to channel them into construc- 
tive courses. ‘That is an example where the long-range objective has 
a definite bearing on the di ay-to di Ly polici 1es. 

But, on the whole, the questions I am ti alking about now, of course, 
are subject to day-to-day policies, where we have to have a somewhat 
different approach from the long-run, and as they translate it into 
the information program they certainly come out in daily activities. 


U. S. AND BRITISHE ADMINISTRATION SYSTEMS 


Senator Futsrienr. What I was getting at is that the British 
have a system of administration different from ours. Apparently 
their long-term program is not the direct responsibility of the For- 
eign Office; it is that of the British Council. What do you think 
about the wisdom of that division of function in administration ? 
You are familiar with the British system; are you not‘ 

Mr. Prius. Yes, sir; I have been familiar with the British 
system for a number of years, both inside the State Department and 
outside. 

I have thought about it a great deal and, quite frankly, I am unable 
to say “Yes: this is a good system for us, a perfect system,” or “not 
a good system for us.” The British system undoubtedly has some 
advantages, some features we can learn from. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricnr. Well, the question is not purely academic, for 
it comes up nearly every year. I remember that Mr. Paul Hoffman 
and Mr. Benton, both before he was a Senator and while he was a 
a ‘nator, vigorously supported the idea that this information program 
be taken out of the Department of State. What do you think about 
that? Do you think it should be in the Department of State? 


BBC AND U. 8. SYSTEMS 


Mr. Prinsirs. I can only speak from my own judgment and my 
personal opinion, and I do not have the experience to form an opinion 
about the administration of the program under the British system. 
It seems to me that the difficult question is the one which is covered 
by the functions of the Assistant Secretary which I am trying to 
describe. That is the function of policy control. It does not seem 
to me that any such operation can succeed unless the policy control 
is definitely established so that the operation is constantly kept in 
line with national policy. That is the crucial question and the most 
difficult one to solve. 

I have always thought the British did a very good job, and I am 
speaking now of the BBC rather than the British Council. 

Senator Funsrient. Yes. 

Mr. Purmures. A very good job of keeping the BBC in close con- 
tact with the policy lines of the national government. 

Senator Funprrenr. Well, on the whole, the re ports we have had, 
which we will come to later, are very complimentary of the job the 
BBC does—the technical job—and, I would say, that applies to con- 
tent also. 

Very often, many of the reports we have had from different areas 
say that the BBC signal comes through better than ours and that they 
hear it better. Others say that the content is more dignified than 
ours, and also more acceptable to sophisticated people like the French 
and others. Maybe, to more primitive people, the content of our pro- 
gram may appe: al more, but we will get into that later. 


RECOMMENDATION 


However, since you are in the center of administration, do you have 
any recommendations to make to this committee as to that matter? 

Mr. Puiuirs. I think, if I had a recommendation to make, it would 
be a negative one; that the essential thing to be sure of is that the 
policy control is established whatever the type of administration—— 

Senator Futsriegutr. We agree on that. Whether it is in or out, it 
certainly ought to be where it is now. The British, you have said, 
have proved it can be done if it is separated. 


SEPARATE ORGANIZATION 


Go one step further. Are there administrative advantages in a 
separate organization such as either the Council or the BBC? As I 
understand it, they are a type of chartered companies with a legal life 
apart from the department, although there is liaison provided through 
the appointment of directors. 
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Mr. Putuures. I have more first-hand knowledge of the BBC. 
Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, I believe it is doubtful. 

Senator Fu.srigutr. Doubtful ? 

Mr. Puiuures. Yes, sir. I have been a foreign correspondent for 
a number of years, and I spent a good many years there. I do not 
think that the audience makes any distinction between the BBC as 
an independent corporation and the BBC speaking for the British 
Government. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Well, you refer now to the credibility or the 
effectiveness of the audience. That is one item to be considered. 

I was thinking of the further point purely as to stability and effi- 
ciency of administration. Is there anything to be said for that 
organization ? 

Mr. Putiures. I cannot answer that without— 

Senator Fu.sricut. It is all right if you do. not have any views. 
I just want to know. I do not know much about it. We are trying 
to get information. If you do not have any views on it, that is all 
right. 

Mr. Puttuirs. I was going to say that it is difficult to answer that 
without taking into account the longer years of experience of the top 
personnel of the BBC, and the way they meshed themselves into this 
machinery. 

Senator Futsricutr. Well, go ahead. I apologize for interrupting 
vou, but that was a point I know that is in the minds of many people, 
and one on which this committee will have to make some kind of 
recommendation. 


POLICY CONTROL 


Mr. Puiturs. That is very much in the mind of the Assistant Sec- 
retary’s office, too. We have often discussed this from the point of 
view of policy control, which is our principal interest. 

Senator Futsrignt. Of course, I think there is no question about 
the policy control. There has to be a consistent policy between the 
Department and whatever the information agency Is. 

Mr. Puiurrs. May I say one further thing about this, too, which is 
my own understanding of it? 

Senator Fursricur. Yes. 


BBC OVERSEAS SERVICE 


Mr. Pututrs It is my understanding that the BBC does not always 
have the same sort of close relationship with the Foreign Office that 
the Administration here and our own office has. But the BBC over- 
sea service benefits to a considerable extent from the close relation- 
ship of the BBC home service with the Foreign Office and its closer 
control by the Foreign Office. BBC oversea broadcasts to a consid- 
erable extent, I understand, reflect the home service. 

I base this on a conversation with a man who was recently a diplo- 
matic correspondent with BBC. Does that add anything? 

Senator Funsrieur. Well, yes. We have one study of that BBC 
in our files. I do not know whether you have seen it or not. Maybe 
it is not complete. Our first staff effort will be to analyze that par- 
ticular administration. 
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As I understood it, the control really is to the power of appoint- 
ment or veto of saat of the Administrator. 

Mr. Prius. General Jacobs is the Administrator at the present 
time. 


COORDINATION 


Senator Furericut. The ultimate control comes through that coor- 
dination. As in any other Government agency, I assume there is a 
tacit understanding about the matter of policy, so that no one goes 
ofl ona tangent from the esti ab lished Ir orelen Office procedure. 

Mr. Prnuirs. That is correct ; yes. 

Senator Funsricnut. Is that not about it ? 

Mr. P wittirs. That is about right, except that the point I was try- 

ng to make was that if they have a double control—their own con- 


tacts with the Foreign Office plus their home-service contacts with the 
Foreign Office—there is a double line of information 

Senator /urrricur. As IT understood it, vou are not going to dis- 
cuss the actual Voice of America: someone else is going to do that. 


Mr. Prouutrs. Yes, sir: I aan only trying to 
Senator Funeria. Go ahead and finish your statement. 


SPECIFIC POLICY DECISIONS 


Mr. Puiuirs. The function of the Assistant Secretary as the mid- 
dleman for policy, both up and down in this operation, is what I am 
deseribing. 


I had said that, in addition to these broader objectives, the Assistant 


recret ry 1s very often called on for advice on spec ifie pole V deci 
sions, where it 1s bined to bring to bear the knowledge he has about 
publhie attitudes and } psve hological prob le ‘THIS, and also on suc h broad 
areas as NATO, and such generalized subjects as economic foreign 


pol ey, for example. 

This is a new use of the Assistant Secretary within the Government. 
He is called on to have at his command the best information that ean 
he produced by the Government on the specialized subjects and to get 
them into the higher policy thinking of the Department. 

Senator Fursricur. Is it not his duty to bring it to Mr. Compton’s 


attention ¢ 


LIAISON WITH POLICY STAFI 


Mr. Prius. No, sir; Mr. Compton brings it to his attention. 

Senator Futsriaut. It is the reverse. 

Mr. Prous. If Dr. Compton’s staff believes that France or some 
other part of the world has a problem coming up for them bearing on 
foreign policy, it is the Assistant Secretary’s duty to see that Dr. 
Compton’s problem with respect to that question is brought to what- 
ever area of the Department is dealing with this subject. 

Senator Futsricur. What other relationship is there between Dr. 
Compton and the Assistant Secretary ? 

Mr. Pitmures. The most important relationship is the day-to-day, 
almost _ to-hour, relationship with Dr. Compton’s policy staff. 

The Assistant Secretary and I, as his deputy, have really almost 
hour-to saat relationship with individuals on that staff, with whom 
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we discuss not only long-range planning problems but the daily news- 
papers, the news of the day, and what attitude they should t: ake about 
that. That is a constant exchange. 

In addition to that, we are participants in most of the planning that 
is done, not on a day-to-day basis but long-term. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


The Secretary and the Assistant Secretary and Dr. Compton also 
share some responsibilities, in intergovernmental information activi- 
ties. Dr. Compton is the chairman of the Interagency Psychological 
Operations Coordinating Committee, where the Assistant Secretary 
is represented. The Assistant Secretary’s office is responsible for one 
standing interagency committee which sends cd: i material to General 
Clark, commander in chief in the Far East That is another respon- 
sibility that they share. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator Futsriautr. Who would you say is primarily responsible for 
the content of the Voice of America program ¢ 

Mr. Puitires. Dr. Compton and his staff are primarily responsible 
for the content. The Assistant Secretary is only responsible for 
laying down the policy lines which that content should and does 
substantiate. 

Senator Funsricur. In other words, if it is not satisfactory, it is 
his responsibility to make it satisfactory. Do you advise him ‘4 

Mr. Putmurrs. We advise him. In addition to that, the Assistant 
Secretary feels some responsibility for checking on what comes out. 
The guidances that are issued, for example, by Dr. Compton’s office 
are always cleared with the Office of the Assistant Secretary. 

Senator Funsrienr. It would be very practical to know whom to 
talk to if, for instance, we received reports that a certain program 
was superficial or trivial which was going into a foreign country. 
Should we discuss it with Dr. Compton rather than with Mr. Sargeant 
or someone in your office ? 

Mr. Puiuires. That is correct. 


TYPES OF DIRECTIVES 


Senator Munpr. What would be the nature, Mr. Phillips, of the 
guidances issued by Mr. Sargeant’s office? You say you issue a broad 
directive, and then Dr. Compton’s office fills it in. Could you give an 
example of a general directive which would come from your office to 
Dr. Compton which would deal with countries such as Norwa y, France, 
Italy, or some other area in Western Europe ? 

Mr. Puiuirps. Yes, Senator Mundt. The type of guidance issued 
by the Office of Assistant Secretary has changed radically since the 
reorganization. It is now Dr. Compton's responsibility to issne the 
operating guidances to his own media. The euidance ‘issued by the 
Oflice of Assistant Secretary is very seldom written. It is more trans 
mitted by constant meetings, by constant flow of information; and, 
to use an example, I would use one of no later than yesterday. 


26702—53 8 
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As you know, Mr. Sargeant is away, but I felt it my responsibility 
to get in touc h with two of the officers on Dr. Compton’s policy staff 
and say, “It is quite obvious in everything around this that we are 
going to have to do some intensive thinking about the European 
Defense Community, what its progress is going to be, and what the 
possibilities of collision there might be with EDC debates with elec- 
tions in various countries.” That is all quite obvious, and our guid- 
ance to them was simply, “Will you please examine all of your opera- 
tional guidances and let us discuss them together and see if we are 
doing everything we possibly can to meet the situation.” That is the 
type of relationship that we have now. 


KOREAN ARMISTICE SITUATION 


On such a thing as the Korean armistice negotiations, it was the 
Assistant Secretary who kept in closest touch with discussions in the 
Department, with the messages from General Clark’s headquarters, 
and transmitted that knowledge to Dr. Compton’s policy staff where, 
in mutual discussion, we wor ke d out what line should be taken on it in 
the information media. 

Does that clarify it? 


OPERATIONAL GUIDANCES 


Senator Munpr. Yes,sir. Thatis what Thadin mind. I wanted to 
know whether your guidances are informal, whether they are in writ- 
ing or in terms of a biueprint for the next 2 weeks or 30 days. You 
do not do anything of that type; do you? For inst unce, you do not 

say that maybe we ought to see that there is a certain theme which 
should be accented in E surope or in other areas for the next 2 or 3 
weeks. I suppose that does not fall into your operation. 

Mr. Pruinuies. We do not issue the information, the specific infor- 
mation, the operational guidances, such as was the responsibility of 
the Assistant Secretary formerly. We consider it our major func- 
tion to keep information flowing, which is best done by a whole series 
of meetings, by daily contacts on subjects, and not to try to overlap 
the information program and the writing of guidance for its own 
committee. 

I do not mean that we never write anything. But we try to make 
them write as much as they can. 


RAPPORTS 


Senator Munpr. We had the Mutual Security people with us yes- 
terday and discussed with them some of the possibilities of duplica- 
tion of effort, and I mentioned a French magazine called Rapports. 
They told us very recently that responsibility for it had been trans- 
ferred from their jurisdiction to that of Dr. Compton. It was a 
transfer— 

Senator Futsricur. No, they did not say that, if I may be per- 
mitted to interrupt. We asked them why it had not been transferred 
and they said it should have been, but they had the money to put it 
out and Dr. Compton did not, so Dr. Compton persuaded them to ke ep 
it. Properly, they said, it should have been transferred. 
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Senator Munpr. In any event, whether it has or has not been, would 
a determination of that kind be something that would be made by the 
Assistant Secretary or would it be made by Dr. Compton’s office ? 

Mr. Putters. That would be made by Dr. Compton’s office. It 
would be possible that he would ask the advice of the Assistant Secre- 
tary, but that is not one of the Assistant Secretary's responsibilities. 

Senator Munpr. There are no operational functions at all? 

Mr. Putures. No, sir; no operational functions. 


EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricnt. Do you consider the policy with respect to 
the exchange- oe iy rsons —_ um in your office ¢ 

Mr. Pritres. We consider it, yes, ‘sir: we do. 

Senator Futsricu7. What is thee objective! 

Mr. Puituirs. In the first place, we naturally consider it as one of 
the most important instruments that the information program has, 
and in that way I do not think—— 

Senator Futsricnt. What do you mean by “instruments that the 
information program has”? 

Mr. Puttuies. I mean the exchange-of-persons program is one of 
the most important ways that we can spread knowledge of this coun- 
try, that we can bring people into contact with us, to further the 
aims of the country, objectives of the foreign policy. 

Senator Fursricutr. Do you consider any polic y with regard to 
what these people ee l talk about when they ee to various countries ? 

Mr. Prius. No, sir; that is not one of the responsibilities of the 
Assistant Secretary. 


BUDGET RESPONSIBLLITY 


Senator Futsriaur. Who does the budgeting on the exchange-of- 
persons program f 

Mr. Puiwres. The Administration, the Information Administra- 
tion. 

Senator Futsriagntr. You do not? 

Mr. Puiuutes. No, sir: we do not. 

Senator Futsricutr. Have you, as a matter of fact, had any policy 
meetings about the exchange-of-persons program recently ? 


EXCHANGE-PROGRAM POLICY 


Mr. Puititps. I have recently had a good deal of operational 
connection, not strictly with the exchange-of-persons program, but 
with some educators, one particular educator from this country, who 
was going abroad. I do not think the office has recently had any 
spec ific discussions on the policy of the exchange program. 

Senator Futsricut. As a matter of fact, I was not aware that you 
had much of a function to play in this. I do not quite see where 
you do. 

Mr. Putuutes. We do not have much of a function. 
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SITORT-RANGE VERSUS LONG-TERM PROJECTS 


Senator Funsricur. That is what I meant a moment ago, when I 
sald there seems to be a division bet ween your day to day concern 
with what you are going to say about the ECA or Tran or Korea, 
which next week nay or may not be Important, and these long time 
programs, such as the exchange program. I wonder whether or not 
the exchange program would not be more effective to some extent 
separated from this clay to day business. 


STUDENT PROPAGANDA 


| have heard it suggested that some oft your people -l do not know 


whether it was you or others—have been thinking about the possi- 
bility of using these students more effectively as propaganda agents. 


lity ; 
Has t hat been considered ¢ 

Mr. Piriuiirs. | am quite sure it has been thought of, yes, sir; 
although such a suggestion would not necessarily come from the 
Assistant secretary. That would hot be one ot his functions. 

Senator Funtsricur. Do you know whether such a suggestion has 
been put forth in the Department ¢ 

Mr. Poitiers. Do you mean the use of students as propaganda 
agents when they return to their own home ¢ 

Senator Funtnricur. Either that, or when our students go abroad 
we should indoctrinate them to say this and that and so on. I just 
wondered whether you have considered this matter. 

Mr. Puiuuis. I personally have thought about it. I have discussed 
it with other people. I do not know whether that has been in my 
capacity as Deputy Assistant Secretary or as a member of the program 
us it was previously organized. 

We are no longer part of the program, but we are all interested in it. 


PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


Senator Futsricur. Who decides the stress that you put on the 
various parts in this program’ Do you make that recommendation ? 
Is that done by you! 

Mr. Pumurprs. No, sir. 

Senator Funnricur. Who does it ? 

Mr. Puinuirs. The Administrator, Dr. ( ‘ompton. 

Senator Funsricur. He decides whether or not one-fourth or a half 
of the money gvoes for the Voice. and So on. Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Puituies. That is my understanding; yes, sir. It is not our 
function. 

Senator Fursricutr. It is not your function ? 

Mr. Putuirs. No, sir. 

Senator .Munpnr. You do not appear before the Appropriations 
Committee at all? 

Mr. Pruoutiutes. Not on administrative matters. 

Senator Munpr. On the Voice, the operations ¢ 

Mr. Puinuiies. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Is there something else you care to say ? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. No, sir. I think I have no more. In this description 
of the functions of the Assistant Secretary, I think I have covered all 
of his more Important functions. 

He is also ah alternate member of { he Psychological Strategy Board, 
but that is not directly related to the information program. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, Mr. Harris, you are, I guess, in charge 
of this. What do you want to pass to now / 

Thank you very much, Mr. Phillips. 

Would it be agree able to you— 

Senator Gituerre. Mr. Chairman, there are a couple of questions I 
want to ask before you pass to something else. 

Senator Futsricnur. Excuse me, Senator. Go ahead. 


DUTIES OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS SECTION 


Senator Guuterre. I wanted to ask Mr. Phillips a question. Mr. 
Phillips, I was very much interested in your discussion with the chair- 
man regarding the British method, and the method that we are follow- 
ing here. 

I am free to say that I am very kindly disposed toward the method 
that we are using. As I understood your statement, your function is 
the channeling of information secured in the field to the heads of 
department where policies are determined, and then funneled back 
through your organization to the various countries in the field. 

Mr. Pures. That is correct. 

Senator Giuterre. What is your contact with the heads of the 
policy-making branch? Do you report directly to the Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. Puiuies. Yes, sir. The Assistant Secretary attends the Sec- 
retary’s morning meeting and members of his staff are in constant 
touch with the Secretary, with the Under Secretary, and with the 
various working groups within the Department which are working 
on specific policy problems. 

I do not think there are any important groups that he is not repre- 
sented on and doesn’t participate in the discussion, so we are in con- 
stant contact with the political officers that make policy decisions. 


ITA ORGANIZATION 


Senator Gitterre. My next question : In the pamphlet that has been 
filed here relating to organization you say that the present staff of the 


ItA— 


constitutes the core of an organization, which includes a rigorously selected 
group of Americans performing basic functions that cannot be delegated. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. ai tips. That refers to the ILA organization, I believe; does 
it not, sir 

Se nator Gutterre. Yes. What functions are there that cannot be 
delegated ? 

Mr. Puinttips, That isan ILA matter. 

Senator Gitterre. Can anybody answer that ? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to answer that either 
now or later on. 
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Senator Giuterre. If you will answer it later on, that will be all 
right, because I wanted to ask a couple of other questions. 
Mr. Harris. All right, sir. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF OPERATIONS 


Senator GitLetre. I was very much interested in the discussion in 
this document of the country approach. You say: 

Whereas in the past a pamphlet might have been issued arbitrarily by head 
quarters for field distribution, now, as a result of a field request, an idea is 
thought out in Washington and a rough draft of the pamphlet sent to the field. 
There it may be rejected, or the field post may re-do the illustrations to make 
them familiar to the audience. It may even print the pamphlet locally to 
conform to local tastes— 
and so forth. 

Does that refer to the mechanical part of the printing, or does that 
mean that they can change the text entirely to suit themselves ? 

Mr. Puiurrs. That again is within—that is Mr. Harris’ paper, 
and I would hesitate to answer that because 

Senator Ginterre. Again you would prefer that I refer that to Mr. 
Harris? 

Mr. Puiuires. Because I am not intimately concerned with it, and 
I am afraid my answer would not be a complete one. 

Senator Gitterre. Along that same line, on page 7, you say: 

The country approach—which gives meaning to a firm policy of decentralizing 
program operations—also has modified ILA budgeting. With the individual 
posts abroad responsible for determining the kind and extent of media servicing 
they require, the missions now play a more direct part in the final decisions 
on allocations in the total budget. 

Is that a function that they perform without referring it to Wash- 
ington in any way? Can you answer that? 

Mr. Pures. Again, I am afraid, I would anticipate Mr. Harris. 

Senator Gitterre. Then I will want to talk to Mr. Harris about it 
if this is his paper. It would be rather unfair to ask any more ques- 
tions of Mr. Phillips. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


Senator Futsrieur. One other thing I would come back to, and 
that is the Psychological Strategy Board. I believe your office is rep- 
resented on it, rather than Dr. Compton’s? 

Mr. Puinurres. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Funsriegnt. Would you give us a few words about that 
Board and its functions? You are the proper one to describe it, are 
you not? 

Mr. Puuutrs. Yes, sir. 

Well, of course, the member from the State Department of the 
Psychological Strategy Board is the Under Secretary. 

Senator Fu.sriegnt. The Under Secretary ? 


MEMBERSHIP OF PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


Mr. Puiturrs. The Under Secretary. The members of the Psy- 
chological Strategy Board are the Under Secretary of State, the Under 
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Secretary of Defense, and the Director of the CIA. They are the 
members of the Board. 

Senator Futsricut. Did he delegate Mr. Sargeant to serve in his 
place? 

Mr. Puiuurps. Mr. Sargeant is his alternate. 

Senator Fu.sricnur. Yeu. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 


Mr. Pues. The Board in its place, I would like to say, has re- 
fused to delegate or to allow anybody to come to the meetings as much 
as they could on the theory that the principals should come and not 
let it fall into a process whereby the alternates come and the principals 
do not come. So none of the alternates, the three alternates, very often 
represent the principals. It is usually the principals, the members of 
the Board, who attend the meetings, and do a great deal of the work. 


LIAISON BETWEEN STATE DEPARTMENT AND PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY 
BOARD 


Also in the Assistant Secretary’s office, I, as his deputy, act as the 
liaison point between the Director of the Board and his staff and the 
Department of State. When they want information from the Depart- 
ment of State or assistance in their work, they come to the Assistant 
Secretary’s office, and I provide it for them. 


POLICY GUIDANCES 


Senator Fu.srient. Do they issue guidance to you and/or through 
you to Dr. C ompton as to police: y matters ¢ 

Mr. Puiuuirs. They do not issue guidance on day-to-day, on current 
problems. Their work has been altoge ther in the field of long- range 
planning. The plan that they fin: ally produce—when I say “they,” *T 
mean the Director and his staff—is a guidance to Dr. Compton and 
his operation. 

Senator Fu.srieur. That is a long-term program ? 

Mr. Putuirs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. As to what your ultimate objectives are in the 
political field, that is a long-term program, I suppose, and then you 
are supposed to translate that in terms of propaganda or new informa- 
tion, I] presume. Is that about right? 

Mr. Fanaae. That is correct; yes, sir. 


MR. SARGEANT AND DR. COMPTON 


Senator Futsricur. I have one other question and I am not cle: 
as to how to phrase it. Are you considered, or is Mr. Sargeant con- 
sidered, superior to, coequal with, or inferior to—what is his relation 
to Dr. Compton ? 

Mr. Puuurs. I believe that in all ways, certainly in operations and 
organizationally on charts, also, they are equal; each has direct access 
to the Secretary and the Under Secretary. They have different re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Senator Funsrtenr. That has puzzled me a little as a matter of 
organization. Would it be fair to say that on administration he is 
autonomous, but on the matter of policy he is subject to your guidance 4 

Mr. Pruitunies. That would be my description. 

Senator Futsricur. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Putenivs. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Senator Fursriciur. On all matters of implementation of policy, he 
is boss: and vou do not undertake to tell him anvthing about how to 
administer the agency 5 is that right ¢ 

Mr. Puiuiips. That is correct; yes, sir. On policy, he is subject to 
our advice and @uidanee. Sueh a case has never arisen, but if there 
were a disagreement on a matter of policy, each would have the right 
to appeal directly to the Secretary for a decision. 

Senator Futsrigur. T see. Do you have anything else, Senator? 

Senator Gruuuerre. No. : 

Senator Futprieutr. Is that all you have to offer? 

Mr. Puiniirs. Yes, sir: that is all I have to offer. 

Senator Futsrionr. All right, Mr. Harris. Would you like to sub- 
ject yourself to the interrogation of the Senator from Iowa on this 
paper? 

Mr. Harrts. Mr. Chairman, I will be delighted to do that. 

Senator Gitterre. I will ask the three or four questions that I was 
interested in, and which were not clear to me from the paper. 


DELEGATION OF ACTIVITIES 


The first concerns the question of organization. You state that 


the present staff of the ITA constitutes the core of an organization which includes 
1 


a rigorously selected group of Americans performing basie functions that cannot 
be delegated 

My question is What sort of functions are they exercising that can 
not be deleeated / 

Mr. Harrts. Among other things, sir, the local staffs, being natives 
of the countries, cannot take on certain functions that involve sensi- 
tive communications, classified material from Washington. 

Senator Gruterre. But this is a group of Americans. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, this is a group of Americans, sir. What we are 
saying is that we have to have a certain core of trained Americans. 

Senator Giuuerre. In the field? 

Mr. Harrts. In the field; that we cannot delegate all the duties to 
local native employees. I think that is the main point of that com- 
ment. 

Senator Gruterre. That is very clear. I did not understand that 
this referred to your organization in the field. But if it refers to 
your organization in the field, it is very clear that there would be func- 
tions that could not be delegated to local personnel. 


DELEGATION BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Harris. There is another feature, and that is in the domestic 
organization there are certain types of things that we can have done 
properly by contract by various existing organizations, perhaps, out- 
side the Government. That would be a type of delegation, but we 
can only do certain things that way. 
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There are other things that we must hold to ourselves, partly because 
of, again, the classifications, the sensitive nature of the underlying 
directives with which the sy are dealing. 

Senator Giuterre. With th: : class of emp ee or personne l, your 
statement would be that the functions could not be delegated down, 
but they could, of course, be delegated up to higher authority é 

Mr. Harris. | think that would apply. I was merely saying that 
we could not delegate outside the Government to a contracting organ 
ization certain types of duties that must be done by an American 
employee core. 


DISCRETION OF THE FIELD 


Senator Gruterre. The next two questions really refer to the same 
subject inasmuch as they pertain to the fact that formerly pamphlets 
were pre pared and sent to the field for distribution as they were, but 
that now in the field they can change the content to suit themselves. 
Is that true 4 

Mr. HARRIS. They may change the content within the existing 
guidances that they have received from us. In other words, they can 
adapt them to local conditions, to the niceties of local language. 

Senator Gruterre. Does that mean they would have to send them 


back here, after they id made the changes, to be approved back here ¢ 
Mr. Harris. No, si 


CONFORMANCE TO DIRECTIVES 


Senator Gitterre. How would you know that they conformed to 
directives ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Well, Senator, it is because we have responsible public 
affairs officers in the field to whom we can delegate that ty pe of decision. 
They have the broad policy guidances from us, and sometimes very 
specific policy ouidances on particular matters, and they are required 
to follow those. 

Senator Gitterre. Then can they change the material that is sent 
out as they see fit out there and promulgate it or distribute it without 
referring back to you ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Within those carefully defined limits, sir; yes. 

Sentor Gitterre. If it does not conform with those carefully defined 
limits, it would be a matter you would take up with the individual? 

Mr. Harris. That would be dise iplinary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON IIA OPERATION 


Senator Gitterre. That interested me very much. You make seven 
recommendations for congressional action to improve the ILA opera- 
tion, both as to funds and legislative direction. 

In going through these, I found that six of them are absolutely de- 
pendent on making additional funds available. The recommendation 
to Congress is that we make funds available for you to do additional 
things. 

Recommendation (1): 


VOA programing has outstripped the transmitting facilities ; to make the signal 
clear and strong, more construction is required 
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(2) Americans still don’t know the IIA program. IIA needs authorization 
and resources to inform Americans how they can help to tell America’s story, 
and to stimulate local group participation, for example, in the exchange of 
persons progratin. 

(3) Counterpart funds are the major support of the MSA information activi- 
ties, and thus supplement ILA operations in MSA countries. Such funds are 
dwindling, although the need for all possible United States informational activi- 
ties is increasing. Unless they are replaced, the total United States information 
program abroad will be progressively reduced, as has been recognized by the 
committee’s staff study. 

(4) Additional research—particularly under private contract—will help IIA 
to target its message more efficiently and more economically. 

(5) One building should replace the six buildings housing VOA now in New 
York to increase the efficiency and effect substantial savings. This has been 
recommended in a inanagement consultant’s study 

(6) Further integration of the ITA overseas information activities with the 
information activities of other United States Government agencies is needed. 

(7) The continuity of the overseas information program should be assured by 
adequate congressional support. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Now, the only one of the seven that is not dependent upon and is not 
asking for additional funds is No. 6, concerning the need for further 
integration of the ILA overseas information activities with the infor- 
mation activities of other United States Government agencies. 

Six of the seven recommendations for congressional action, when 
reduced to the lowest terms, are that Congress ought to make more 
money available. Is that not true of your recommendations ? 

Mr. Harris. Senator, it is certainly implicit in most of those 
recommendations, but there is an additional feature. 


HANDICAP TO EFFECTIVE OPERATIONS 


In the case, for instance, of No. 2, in which we talk about Americans 
not knowing about the ILA program, we could do more within our 
existing funds if we did not have what amounts to a prohibition on 
telling our story in the United States. We have the attitude expressed 
by committees of the Congress that we should face outward, that we 
should never face inward, and because of the strictness of that view, 
we are unable even to answer a thoroughly legitimate request to go 
out and tell our story to a university group or to a major organization. 

Senator Gitterre. That strikes a very responsive ¢ hord with me, 
and I think action along that line by the Congress is indicated, and 
would be very helpful in helping the American people to understand 
this program. 

Mr. Harris. They certainly could, sir. I think we cannot tell the 
taxpayers what they are getting for their dollar without this 
permission. 

Senator Gitierre. I might add, parenthetically, that if the Ameri- 
can people do not know any more about it than I do, they need 
additional information. 

Senator Futsricur. They might be a bit disillusioned if they knew 
any more. [ Laughter. | 
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INTEGRATING INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Senator Gitterre. The sixth proposal also interested me. It prob 
ably does not involve additional funds. It has to do with the need 
for further integration of your program with the information activ 
ities of other agencies. 


UNIFICATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


In this brief time that we have been conducting these hearings that 
need has become quite evident. Have you any specific suggestions as 
to how we could do that and how dup lication could be avoided ? 

Mr. Harris. Senator, I think that if this committee could recom 
mend a greater unification, just a general statement of policy, it 
would make a difference in the considerations within other areas of 
the Congress in handling future requests for appropriations and 
other legislation. 

Senator Guitterre. If the Congress would make that recom- 
mendation / 

Mr. Harris. If this committee would make that recommendation. 

Senator GiLtLerre. This committee 4 

Mr. Harris. In its report to the Congress. I am not in a position 
to make a specific proposal on integration because I could only advance 
some personal view. ‘The executive branch has not developed a 
position on that as yet. 

Senator Grterre. That is a very constructive suggestion, and we 
appreciate it. I think that is all I want to ask, Mr. Chairman. 


MSA AND IIA 


Senator Futsricur. On the matter of integration, you refer only 
to MSA activities, do you not? You would not think of integrating 
the military, would you? You are thinking, aren't you, that you would 
like to consolidate MSA with the Voice, the ILA ? 

Mr. Harris. Substantially that is it, Mr. Chairman, and there are 
some information activities of TCA that could be more specifically 
defined. 


COUNTERPART 


Senator Funsricur. Isn't one of your objectives control of the 
counterpart / 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I would like at least to sound objective 
and unselfish on this. I think a good unification under any auspices 
would be better than separate agencies. 

Senator Futsricut. What do you think about your present level of 
appropriations, which are in the neighborhood of $85,000,000 or 
$86,000,000 2 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, that is the correct figure, as far as our 
direct appropriation for operation is concerned. 

Senator Futsricur. As far as what? 

Mr. Harris. Our direct appropriation for operations. 
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NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 

meenatol iy LBRIGHIT. What othe funds do Vou have available / 

Mr. Hanris. Tam not able to recite fully from memory, but the act 
named for the Senator, the Fulbright Act, provides certain funds 
that are not included within that $87,000,000 for this vear. 

Senator Funsricutr. They are not appropriated. 

Mr. Harris. They are not appropriated funds, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Do these funds come directly from the Depart 
ment of State’s appropriation / 

Mr. Harris. They are made to the Department of State, specifically 


earmarked to ILA. if vou are speaking about the SS7.000.000, 
Senator Funpriaiur. The 885,000,000. 
Senator GILLETTE. Yes. 


Senator Funsricur. Is that a satisfactory level from your point 


of view / 
Mir. Harris. We are looking tou hieher level if eure to carry out 
all of the thing's we feel] we should do. sir. 
(Classified comment off the record. ) 
INCREASE IN ACTIVITY 
senator ley LBRIGUT, \\ hy it brane I) sto be increased sub tantially, 
What act ty ¢ 


Mir. Harris. I should sav that all of then: would be increased. 


Senator Futsricur. All of them 4 

Nin Hlari IS, It is not an equal mcrenrse, lL would be olad to fur- 
nish further detail for the nformation of tl oOMmittee on that 
thinking 

Senator Funsriairr. We will want that, of course, before we are 
through. I did not know whether or not you had it available. If 


you have it available, 1 would like to have it for the record. We cer- 
tainly would like to know what your plans are, what you recommend 
as to what happens to this activity. 

Mr. Harris. That is a broad 5-year projection, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. Yes; we want to know that, certainly. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


The present division of your funds is on approximately what basis 
between the four principal activities ? 

Mr. Harris. I do not know whether I could give accurate percent- 
ages Trom memory. 

Senator Fursriur. You lo not have to be precise. Is it approxi- 
mately 530 or 40 percent for raclio / 

Mr. Hares. [ think it is about 33 percent including construction 
funds. 

Senator Futsrientr. Thirty-three percent / 

Mr. Harris. At the present time for radio. Mr. Micocei? 

Mr. Micocer. Somewhat less than that, about 25 percent for oper 
ations, 

Mr. Harris. We have a budget man sitting outside the door who 
could pop in here and give us exact figures, if you would care to have 
them heard. 
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Senator Futsricut. We have the statistical table here from which 
we can get it. ] was looking for a brief Summary so that some of us 
could have it in front of us. 


BUDGET REQUES|! 


Senator Gintterrr. Mr. Chairman, | would like to ask a question 
right there. Does the $S5.000,000, which is your budget outside of 
the funds that you mentioned in the Fulbricht (ct, represent the 
budgetary request that you made to the head of the State Depart 
ment when they formulated their budget, ol did you ask for more 
than that ? 

Mr. Harris. We asked for more, Senator. It was not a question of 


the De partment of State changing our r equest, but in the process of 
going through the Bureau of the Br try which made certain reduc 


tions, and then through t 
substantial reductions. 

Senator Gituterre. It was carried in the recommendations of the 
Secretary of State substantially as you requested it‘ 

Mr. Harrts. As it went into th Pr l ident’ s budaet. air. i was higher 
than the $85,000,000. 

Senator Gitverre. And the revision was made by the Budget 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Harris. The Budget Bureau made the first revision, and then 
the Coneress of the United States reduced us about $30,000,000 last 
year. 

Senator Giuterre. They rev oe " it upward? | Laughter. | 

Senator Futpricur. We have that information in our statements, 
and there is ho need to bring sieve in. Is there any further state- 
ment that you have with regard to this program ¢ 

Do you want to make a preliminary statement? I did not ask you 
that be fore we had asked you spec ifie questions. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few very short 
remarks. 

Senator Futsricur. All right. You go ahead. 


he Ce iwress of the United States, we had 


SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Harris. We have submitted this statement which you have 
available. I will not go over that ground, but one thing I wanted to 
open with, in representing Dr. Compton here, is to express his very 
warm welcome to this investigation. It means a great deal to us to 
have you taking this constructive interest in the program. 

We have had the help and support and constructive ae of 
elements of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee before, but this 
is giving us an excellent opportunity to have the thing reexplored, and 
to get your advice. It would help us a great deal in the future. 

Dr. Compton, as you know, is out in sgl field right now meeting with 
his key public-affairs officers, and I know he would like to be here. 

Senator Fu.tsriegutr. He will have an op portunity later on to come 
before the committee. This, as you know, is a sort of a preliminary 
hearing. 

Mr. Harris. I recognize that, sit 
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ITA PERSONNEL 


I have brought with me this morning a group of key people from 
ITA, so that you may have as specific answers as possible on any oper- 
ational details, and I would like to mention their names so that you 
may know the people with me. 

On my right is Mr. Albert Sims, who is in the Office of Field 
Programs. 

Moving around the room, beside Mr. Sims is Mr. Ben Crosby, 
special assistant. You know him well; and Mr. Antonio Micocci, who 
is special assistant to the Administrator, and until recently was the 
Washington representative of the Voice of America, and therefore is 
well equipped to answer your questions, specific questions, in that 
direction. 

At the end of the table is a person you also know, Mr. Herbert Ed- 
wards, of the Motion Picture Service. Then, Mr. John Hamilton, of 
the Office of Policy and Plans, and Mr. Ben Gedalecia, who is our 
evaluation chief. 

Behind me is one gentleman not on our staff, Mr. Southworth, of 
Mr. Phillips’ staff; then Mr. Donald Cook, of the exchange-of-persons 
organization: beyond him a gentleman who is not with us; and at the 
end Mr. Charles Miller, of the Press Service, 

We have tried to bring a representative of each IIA element, s 
that any questions can be answered as specifically as possible. 

You have heard from Mr. Phillips on the broad propaganda objec- 
tives that we are trying to reach. It is my job to let you know how 
we are doing it, and to try and give you some information on recent 
examples of our method and operation, since you have excellent papers 
available to tell you about the details. 

These excellent staff studies of your own staff will cover a great deal 
of ground. 

INDIGENOUS GROUPS 


I should like to mention particularly what might be called the 
indige ‘nous approach, the “neighbor-to-neighbor” approach that we 

ire now using as far as we can around the world. 

As you know, under some circumstances, attribution of a statement 
to an official of the United States is a good thing, when it is an official 
pronouncement or something of that sort, but when you come to an 
anti-Communist pamphlet or something of that nature, you need to 
have the people of the country to whom you are speaking feel that it 
comes, if possible, from one of their own fellow citizens. By getting 
the help of organizations in these countries, we are able to do just that. 
We are able to get them to sponsor these things and to leave us out 
of it. 

COMPETITION WITH SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


We also find that a book bearing a commercial publisher’s imprint is 
often more effective, certainly with the intellectuals of a country, than 
something that bears our imprint. Furthermore, it is more effective 
if it has some price attached to it, rather than being free, but it must 
be a price that is within the competitive range. Therefore, we have, 
to some extent, gone into the business of subsidizing some of these 
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translated editions overseas, so that they may hit the market in India 
and other countries on a competitive level with the Russian output. 
That is already paying off, and we want to expand that activity 
considerably. 
Just to give you three quick examples, I would like to mention the 
way we have solved or worked on problems in three countries—the 
Philippines, India, and Italy. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES 


In the Philippines, our special psychological objec tives are these: to 
encourage further development of individual initiative in democratic 
processes; to strengthen resistance to communism, and to encourage 
active cooperation with the United States and the free world. 

To meet these objectives, we have developed a plan that is very 
largely planned right out there in the field by our organization. The 
progr am 1s organized in three phases: First, to convince the leaders 
of the danger of the Communist hint its; then, to make the masses (and 
in that country we really can go all the way to the masses) see what 
communism would mean to them. 


COMMUNIST THREAT 


We have actually worked with the Philippine Army in combat areas, 
and we have covered the rest of the country ourselves, using all media, 
one at a time, and we have emphasized four themes: The Communist 
threat to your own home, your own church, your schools, and your 
independence. 

We got quick results. We got Government officials speaking to the 
people against communism when such officials had not previously paid 
much attention to it. By the end of a year of this activity, ‘wake 
groups of civilians stopped giving aid tothe Huks. Thisisa profitable 
result. 

The churches and the schools became eager for our films; the 
demand for our printed materials became widespread. 

The third step in developing a prodemocratic attitude in the Philip- 
pines is now under way. Cooperation with local organizations is 
being stepped up. They get the credit, we make the suggestions, we 
help provide material, but we remain in the background. 


PHILIPPINE ELECTIONS 


Our immediate challenge out there in the Philippines is to get 
veady for next year’s elections. We are calling upon the USIS office 
in the field out there in Manila to put all resources into a coordinated 
program devoted to building faith in the democratic processes, and 
back here in Washington and New York we are providing financial, 
personnel, and material support in every possible way for that coordi- 
nated program. 

People who come out of the Philippines tell me that any visitor 
going to the Philippines today will see a great difference over a year 
or a year and a half ago in the general attitude of the masses. 
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MOTION PICTURES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Senator Fursricur. What is the most effective medium in your 
opinion in the Philippines ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Motion pictures have been most effective because they 
were done locally and with local actors, the way a Philippine film 
is usually done. They look a little rough compared to what our 
techniques are in the polished Hollywood tradition, but the effect has 
been excellent, excellent. I think—— 

Senator Futsriaur. You mean it is something which is going to 
overcome the damage that Hollywood has done out there? 

Mr. Ilarris. We think it is going a long way to tell our story. 


HOLLYWOOD FILMS 


Senator Futsricur. Do you think that Hollywood commercial pic- 
tures have been a good thing in improving our relations with the 
rest of the world ¢ 

Mr. Harris. That is always a question we are unhappy to answer 
in a sense because, of course, in some parts of the world they have 
at times done us a great deal of harm. But I think in recent years 
and, particularly in recent months, the motion-picture industry has 
shown a thorough realization of the importance of telling the proper 
story about America overseas. We are making great gains there. 

Senator GILLETTE. You do hot exercise any supervision in any Way 
over the commercial sales ? 

Mr. Harris. None whatsoever. We have nothing to do with it 
at all. 

FILM PROGRAM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Senator Futsrieut. How many films did you make out in the 
Philippines / 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Edwards? 

Mr. Epwarps. Five this year, Senator. 

Senator Futsricgur. How much did they cost 

Mr. Epwarps. Each one ran about 40 minutes, and the local pro- 
duction cost is about $25.000 for each of the four-reel pictures. 

Senator FULBRIG HT. ‘ag at would be $125,000 ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, s 

In addition to ade we had certain American supervision down 
there on contract. 

Senator Funpriacut. Yes, 

Mr. Epwarps. And that probably added a total of about fifty or 
fifty-one thousand for each picture, so the total cost per picture 
would be about $75,000. 

Senator Futsricur. How many people saw those films ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would say that we are averaging now—and this 
I have to substantiate by checking the record, Mr, C hairman—I would 
say we were reaching about 700,000 people a month through our 
nontheatrical facilities, 

These pictures are also playing theaters. It is difficult to estimate 
theater attendance. I would estimate that we probably are reaching 
about 1,500,000 people a month through both theatrical and non- 
theatrical showings. 
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Senator Futpriciur. You say that the most effective program is the 
films, Mr. Harris? 

Mr. Harris. I think that is the most effective in the Philippines 
because it has gone back into rural areas and reached the people 
who are barely literate. It has an emotional Impact that we cannot 
achieve in any other way. 


RADIO PROGRAM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Senator Funpriautr. How does the volume cost conipare to the 
radio program in the Vhilippines / 

Mr. Harris. I do not think I could make an adequate comparison 
there. Mr. Micocci? 

Mr. Micoccrt. We do not have a regular program to the Philippines, 
as such. 


LOCAL PROGRAMING 


Mr. Harris. I was thinking about the local programing. 

Mr. Micoccr. We have some local programing. 

Senator Futsricur. What magnitude is that program / 

Mr. Micoccr. I do not have the details on that with me, sir. 

(Data later supplied to the committee is as follows :) 

USIS Manila was placing 17 hours and 30 minutes of locally produced programs 
each week on Philippine stations in March 1952. In addition, Philippine sta 
tions were broadcasting (weekly average) 3 hours and 10 minutes of transcribed 
Voice of America short-wave programs; 8 hours and 50 minutes of packaged 


programs prepared in New York; and 46 hours of music transcriptions supplied 
from New York. 


FILM DISTRIBUTION 


Senator GIL rre. Does tl e exhibiting theater buy those films, lease 
them, or do you furnish them free / 

Mr. Evwarps. The theaters are furnished with them. The films 
are distributed without any attribution to the United States Govern 
ment. They are made by local producers there. There are six studios 
in the Philippines, six major studios. Each one of the studios has had 
a contract with the American Embassy to make these pictures. Their 
names, the local studio names, are on the pictures. It is only “Anton 
presents” a particular picture. 

Senator Ginterrr. Are there no funds that come back to the United 
States from the leasing or sale of those films’ Do they go to the 
producing companies ? 


REVENUE FROM FILMS 


Mr. Epwarps. We have a breaking point. After they have ‘re 
couped certain expenses of the prints and exploitation, then we will 
participate in the revenue. That will go into the miscellaneous re 
ceipts of the Treasury. 

As of now we are more interested in their getting out an increasing 
number of prints than we are in getting a few pesos, but we are very 
much interested in getting our money back, too, believe me, and that 
will come in under miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 


26702—53——_9 
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In that connection, I might add, in connection with radio that you 
spoke of, Mr. Chairman, when these pictures are released, an entire 
campaign is developed around the pictures. Part of the campaign is 
a 40-foot panel exhibit which travels around the island. The mission 

i Manila has prepared radio programs, in the nature of soap operas, 
serial radio programs, on the subject of each one of these pictures, 
“What communism does to religion, to home life, education, and na- 
tional independence.” Press articles are prepared, posters are ex- 
hibited, leaflets are distributed, and arrangements are made with the 
local priests and educators to keep that subject alive in their class- 
room work and in their church work. The local radio station plays 
a very important part in this whole campaign. 


BRITISH INFORMATION FILMS 


Senator Giuierre. It is reported to me that the British film service 
is four-fifths self-supporting. Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Do you mean their information films? 

Senator Giuterre. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. I have never heard that figure, Senator. I am not 
quite sure what it would mean in the way of the British film service, 
because the films that the old Central Office of Information used to 
prepare are distributed through British embassies and through the 
British consul free of charge, just as ours are to nontheatrical groups. 


REIMBURSEMENT 


Senator Giutetre. So far as the present situation is concerned, are 
we not reimbursed in any considerable sum whatever ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not in any considerable sum. 

Senator Gitterre. We are bearing the burden of it, the financial 
burden ? 
Mr. Epwarps. Toa very large extent, Senator. 
Senator Ginuerre. Yes. 


SOVIET UNION FILMS 


There is one other question I want to ask you. Is the Soviet Union 
conducting a service of this kind or a program of this kind? 

Mr. Epwarps. Motion- picture program ? 

Senator Giuterre. In the Philippines. 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. Their films, all films, that are shown in any 
country of the world are subject to some form of review, either state 
review, as in the United States, our government censorship. Many 
countries of the free world do not allow Soviet films into their 
countries. 

Senator Gruterre. So far as you know, Russia is not conducting, 
wr the Soviets are not conducting any such program in the Philip- 
pines, not showing films. 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; unless they hire theaters. 

This is what the Soviets do, and they do it very effectively. They 
hire a theater for, perhaps, a year, and that theater then enjoys a 
certain amount of diplomatic immunity, if you will, and that is what 
they are doing in India, for instance, and they will play a picture 


¢ 
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for a solid month in that theater. But in the Philippines, I am quite 
sure that has not occurred. 

Senator GILLerre. Do they lease the theater outright ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. For a year? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Then there is no local supervision over what they 
exhibit ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. This is not true of the Philippines; [am Say ing this 
is what they clo in some countries. 

Senator GmuLerre. In India? 

Mr. Epw ARDs. They do not do any of this in the Philippines. Of 
course, they have inv ited aucliences to the Embassy. 


SOVIET INFORMATION LIBRARIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Senator Munpr. Does the Soviet Union have any information 
libraries in the Philippines tantamount to what we have in various 
sections of the country / 

Mr. EDWARDS. I could not answer that as authoritatively as someone 
who works in the hbrary field. I have not my self seen one there, 
Senator Mundt. 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. Edwards is a movie man only. 

Mr. Epwarps. J get around a little on the others, but I do not know 
the details, 

Senator Munpr. Could you answer that, Mr. Harris? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, Senator; I understand the Communist Party 
over there has managed to set up a few reading rooms, but they have 
not anything like as many as we have. We have a pretty extensive 
program out there, and that fits the point I wanted to make to the 
chairman, so that the record will not be incorrect. When I said the 
motion pictures have the greatest effect, I am talking about the “now” 
effect, the immediate effect, the effect that, perhaps, calls a man to 
go out and change his vote tomorrow morning. I am not at all sure 
that the long-range effect of the motion picture has the greatest effect. 
I think our exchange-of-persons activities with the Philippines, our 
library activities with the Philippines, and our publication activities 
all play a part in that story. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator Futsrignt. Can you give us the costs of the program and 
the emphasis within the area? We have a lot of statistics here, but 
they are overlapping. For example, have you no way of determining 
what contribution the Voice of America program that originates 
here, makes to any specific area ? 

Mr. Harris. To some extent we can do it. 

Mr. Micocct. We can make a rough estimate of it. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 
Senator Futsricut. What do you think about the budgeting, 


requesting funds on areas rather than media? You come in here now 
asking for so much for radio, so much for library. Is it not perhaps 
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more justifiable to ask for certain money to be spent in certain areas? 
Mir. Harris. We certainly agree with that, Mr. Chairman. We 
ittempted to do that about 2 vears ago, and the chairman of the 
ubcommittee of the Appropriations Committee in the House at that 
time found it unsuitable for his group, and asked us to present it on 

1 media basis. 
Senator Munpr. I think they do break it down in areas. I remem- 
ber we were debating it on the floor of the Senate at the time when 
there was that request for an increase. We were able to show that 
e extra money would mean extra programs in certain areas. 
I think it 1s broken clown. 


GUERILLA WARFARI 


Mr. Harris. That is correct, Senator. We do hare background 
books th it | reak it down. but we would like to present our whole bud- 
get that way, and we are moving that way this vear. 

Senator Futsrtenr. Take the problem in the Philippines, for ex- 
ample. If the Huk situation is pretty well controlled, it does not 
seem to me to be a very acute problem with regard to Russia or com- 
munism, does it ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, it has another very important bearing on our 
total program, and that is that if there is a crashing majority for the 
democratic forces in the Philippines in the elections next year, that 
will be sort of a signal light to all Asia. It means a lot to have a 
really crashing support for the forces of freedom, the forces of free 
democratic government, and we are working toward that end: and, 
besides, of course, we do not feel that the Huk situation is vet thor- 
oughly contained. It has gone down, but it needs to go a lot further. 


AREA ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 


Senator Futerieur. I would appreciate it if you would give us your 
best est imate of Ww hat you are spending in each of these areas, I would 
like to know that. 

Do you have an estimate of what the cost of your whole program in 
the Philippines is? 

Mr. Harris. We do have ficures of that kind, Senator. 

(Data later supplied to the committee is as follows:) 


International Information Administration, estimated expenditures for individual 
countries, fiscal year 19538 





India Italy Philippines 

(a) Direct loc ullott ides program expenses, 
‘ re ployees, etc $1, 322, 970 $976, 953 $708, 201 

( t le ent includes salaries and 
t fu An lovees, ete 957, 877 23,471 476, 486 
(c) I ( 8333, (02 75, 555 444, 667 
‘ M R4H, Ve 42, 420 420, 915 
‘ I t ri 487, 641 ti, 492 242, 573 
( I l excel © Se ‘ 1, RN 1, 370, 168 QRR, 457 
( B ‘ 53, 2 446, 387 »g 
h ) t t 583, 020 5192, 891 666, 013 

( Al rpense includes it nanage 1 
it Dt 1, 198, 742 f 101 6, 303 
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METH Oo Al VIN Al 5 \ 

Items (a) and (hk) are the actual an nts set aside fe the purpose stated 
Item (¢) ineludes pamphlet produ y tually carried on at the posts but 
chargeable to the Press Serv It ) is based on the unit cost per exchange 
multiplied by the number of excl ges ‘ yw leveloped from total costs 
ot broadcasting, divided by total hours bro his figure was en multiple 
by the number of he s of broadeasting to the ntry ‘ 1 \ 
estimates are based on the ratio of eal f he nti h question to 
man-years of all USIS Missions as applied to the tota vation for the activity 
MSA or TCA funds which might be made available at the mission level for 
common informational purposes are not included in this breakdown. 


Senator Ie LBRIGHT. Do vou allo ate your overhead al ad other costs 
or only the direct costs of the activity w th an area é 


Mr. Harris. I would like Mr. Sims to answer that 


t USIS BUDGET 


Mr. Sims. For this fiscal year 1954 budget, we have prepared our 
budget in concrete terms, to the extent that we have been able to. We 
have not been able to break down all overhead costs, so that what we 
have for the Philippines and every other country we operate in is a 
budget of activities and dollars. We have a budget in dollars that 
reflects the general operating eXpenses, that Is, the funds that are 
expended at the post by the publie affairs officers, and then we have 
the activities, backstopping activities, here in Washineton by the media 
services that contribute directly to that country’s program. 

We have not this year for the 1954 budget yet been able to put price 
ne ol those wtivily leve Is ot Support back 
budget 1955 to be able to do 


tags that have meant anyth 
in Washington, but we hope for t 
4] ; 
"at. 

Senator Funsrigut. Yes. 

iT, arris, here is one repor ‘rom southeas Asia that intereste 

Mr. H port f t] t A { 1 
me. I wonder if you would comment onit. I think it is in accord with 
your views. It says: 


The first thing that seems to be wrong about the iv the USIS budget is 
presented is that it is made up by med rather than b rea, this sum for 
libraries, this sum for radio, this for magazines, and so forth. I think that is 
all wrong, and that the USIS program should be presented on a regional basis, 


this sum for this area type of approach 


USIS RADIO PROGRAM 


I will illustrate what I mean by taking the question of radio. The radio people 
in USIS seem to have no trouble in selling Congress on the effectiveness of their 


media. Perhaps it is effective in the Middle East or in Europe or in Africa, but 
nobody can tell me that the Voice of America is effective in China or in India 
or in any place in southeast Asia, and still the radio end of USIS continues to 


build transmitters and spend incredible sums of money to try to reach what is 
essentially an USIS audience. I am told that the radio appropriations are about 
one-third of the entire USIS appropriations 


Is that in about accord with your views about it ? 


Mr. Harris. Well, Senator, I might not quite agree with some of the 
statements on effectiveness there, but I certainly agree that we ought 
to have a country-by-country approach, that is exactly as Mr. Sims 
stated, what we are doing for the 1954 budget. 
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Senator Futsrienr. The only thing you disagree with is the effec- 
tiveness of the Voice of America in areas like China or India, is that 
correct ¢ 


Mr. Harris. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


VOICE OF AMERICA x 


Senator Futsricur. As I mentioned a moment ago, I would like to 
discuss the Voice of America—that it is the most controversial part of 
this program. Don’t you agree, Mr. Marcy. 

Mr. Phillips, if you would care to leave, I think we are through 
with you. 

Mr. Puiiurrs. Yes. 

Senator FuLpricur. — ink you very much for coming. 

I wonder if, per hs aps, \ } e shoul 1 not get on to the Voice of America, 
because it is the activity about which there is the greatest difference 
of opinion, I think. 

Do you want to say something about it or do you want to turn it 
over to somebody ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I think Mr. Micocci is best acquainted with it. 

Senator Funprienr. Start there, please. What about that state- 
ment? Do you maintain that the Voice of America is effective in 
India, China, and southeast Asia ? 

Mr. Micocer. Mr. Chairman, you put down your money and you 
pi k up so much goods. 


RADIO SIGNAL 


I would say at the moment we would not claim to be landing a good 
signal in China. To the extent that we are landing a signal, I think 
we are getting our money’s worth. I would like to enlarge on that. 

Senator Futsrieut, I wish you would, 

Mr. Micocct. You cannot get into radio without making a compari- 
son with the BBC, either in terms of how they do their job or how 
they get their signal across. 


DISTANCE FACTOR 


nay a starter, I would like to point out that the good Lord has been 
very kind to the United States in many ways, but electronically it has 
left us in the lurch. The VOA, to begin with, is bound to have high 
overhead costs in landing a signal of a given quality in a foreign area, 
higher costs than the BBC, for three reasons, or two reasons, two 
physical reasons: one of them is the matter of distance. To the extent 
that we broadcast, originate broadcasts, within the United States, 
within the metropolitan area of this country, we are bound to have to 
invest heavily in very powerful equipment to launch our signal, in the 
first place. 

We are anywhere from 3,000 to 7,000 miles from the first audiences 
that are important to us, and that puts a considerable burden of ex- 
pense on the Voice. 
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NORTH AURORAL ZONE 


The second important physical fact is the location of the north 
auroral zone on this continent. The good Lord has favored us with 
that rather than our Russian opponents, and that has a negative effect 
on the radio signals. It weakens them, distorts them which, in turn, 
makes it necessary for the VOA to have very large plant investment 
if it is going to launch a signal. 

The third reason is the third diffieulty—— 

Senator Futsrigur. We can assume that you launch it. What 
makes you think anybody listens to it in places like China or Korea? 
You know about Korea, do you not ? 


VOICE OF AMERICA IN KOREA 


Mr. Micoccr. Yes: we know about Korea. 

Senator Furericur. What about Korea, if we will start there? 
How many receiving sets are there ? 

Mr. Micocct. We have ail the data that anybody has, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the matter of receivers. We certainly have as much data as 
anybody interested in selling radios; we have all the data that the 
U.N. has, for example. 

Senator Futsricur. Let me read you a statement just as a point of 
departure. Here is one of our reports from Korea: 

lew Koreans listen to Voice of America, either on short wave or when it is 
rebroadcast over the 12 Korean stations. Voice of America announcers and 
actors speak in old formal Korean and have American accents. There are too 
many programs that are just plain dull. Said one English-speaking official, 
“They should have some sharp, spicy, human dramas that show what commu- 
nism does to people. Instead they have comment, repeated over and over. Be- 
sides, Koreans are not interested just now in stories about the life of Mendels 
sohn. Good voice programs have inclui’ed interviews of ROK officers trained in 
the United States and news from the U. N.” 

We keep getting that kind of a comment, which says it is dull and 
uninteresting, and nobody is listening to it. What do you have to say 
about that ? 

Mr. Micoccr. Well, we have the reverse, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fursricur. All right; what is it? That is what we, as a 
committee, are interested in finding out. 

Mr. Micoccr. Well, we have had as many as 40,000 letters a month 
coming from all over the world telling us about our broadcasts. Some 
are critical, of course, but the majority are quite the reverse. 


CHINA 


Senator Futsrientr. Well, how many do you have out of China? 
You were talking about China. Do you send a short wave in there? 

Mr. Micoccr. China, the mainland of China, at the moment, is vir- 
tually a closed place. 

Senator Futsricur. You really do not know anything about what 
is going on there? 

Mr. Micocct. At the moment we do not know. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you have any from Korea ? 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Mr. Aver CCl Out ot South Korea: yes. 
Senator Futpricutr. Yes. 
Mi el ocer. There we have a rather bad situation at the moment. 


The uation Is th Ss: That we had been relaying into Korea via the 
Japanese facility, short wave and medium wave, and we have lost most 
of those we have lost all of them and our direct sional going in there 
from the Philippines, frankly, is not very strong. We have those two 
big installations that go mto operation 1n the very hear future, in 
he next couple of months, at Okinawa—— 

Senator Funsrieur. Are they short wave or medium 4 

Mr. Micocer. They are medium wave; they will be medium wave, 


1.000 kilowatts. a million watts. 


Senator Futsricur. Standard wave just like ours? - 


AUDIENCE REACTION 


Mr. Micoccr. Standard wave. That is what we are counting on. 
laras getting mail out of China for the time being, that is out of 
the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futeriaur. Where do you get vour mail from % 
Mr. Micoccr. From the free world where people can send letters. 
Senator Futsriegnr. For example, give us some specific examples, 


/ 


So 


\ ere 

Mr. Micocer. Well, Italy. We get them from Finland, we get them 
from— 

Senator Funsrieutr. Do you have them broken down into countries? 
Do vou get them from Italy ¢ 

Mr. Micocer. Yes, we get thousands of them. 

Senator Futpricntr. You do? 

Senator Munpr. Have you got a tabulation there showing where 
the letters come from / 

Mr. Micocct. We can submit detailed data on the letters. 

Senator Futsriaur. Do you solicit these letters ? 

Mr. Micoccr. We solicit letters of response, in a sense, like any other 
broadeaster. We want to know what our audience reaction is. 

Senator Futsricnr. Do you suggest that they write to you and get 
a free poster or something of that sert 4 

Mr. Mi Occ!, Yes, some of our programs do that. 


MAIL EVALUATION 


Senator Futnricur. How do you know that mail means anything so 
far as the effectiveness of the program is concerned ? 

Mr. Micocct. We do not exactly give away popeorn, Mr. Chairman. 
Some of the things we do give away are in themselves materials that 
we would like to place in the hands of audiences. There may be a 
pamphlet on the history of the United States, for example. The very 
fact that we have elicited interest in that type of material, we think, is 
contributing to the total purposes of the program. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any kind of table or compilation that 
would show, for example, how many letters you have received from 
Italy so far? 

Mr. Micocct. Yes, sir: we would be very glad to submit that type of 
breakdown. 
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Senator Munpr. I think it would be interesting to cet them from 


} 


Finland for example. (Data later supphed to the committee is as 


follows:) 


sSetween January 1, 1949, and 
totaled 92,450 letters ; from Finland 
letters were received from all areas of the world. 
breakdown is not available, since 
statistics are maintained on an 


major countries and arens from 


Voice of 


(Letters recei 


Western Europe: 
Austria 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 
Others 


Total 
Yugoslavia 


Eastern European satellites: 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 


Total 
USSR 


Near East: 
Greece 
Iran 
Israel 
Turkey 
Arabic countries and others 


Total 
India 
Pakistan 
Non-Arabie Africa 


Far East: 
Australia 
Burma 
China 
Taiwan (Formosa ) 
Hong Kong 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Korea 
New Zealand 
Philippines 
Singapore and Malaya 
Thailand 


Total 
Latin America 


1952, the audience mail from Italy 


During the same period, 794.614 


> cases the amounts are so small 


A complete country-by-country 
that 


The following tabulation covers 


1udience mail is received 


SS 


IRG 


TO4 


_ 601 


mel Dor 
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Senator Futsriacur. We are getting into the toughest part of that 
question—evaluating these programs—and I never have seen anything 
satisfactory tome. I hope we develop that sort of thing. If they are 
solicited or if there is some inducement offered to get a letter, that is 
one thing. If they come voluntarily, that is another thing. Do you 
have a mailing list for sending out schedules / 


MAILING LIST 


Mr. Micocer. Yes. 

Senator Futsrigut. How many ? 

Mr. Mu oOccl, We have a mailing list of over a million names, and 
these are all over the world. There are eight language editions. 

Senator F'utsrigut. You have gotten 40,000 letters ? 

Mr. Micocer. A month. 

Senator Futsrientr. A month. 

Mr. Micocecr. That is right. 

These lists are cleared from time to time by sending out cards ask- 
ing, “Is this of interest to you? If not we will discontinue,” with a 
return a, and those checks are made on a country basis, and the 
responses are surprisingly good. But we can submit all this data, Mr. 
Chairman, the letters, the distribution, the ups and downs, the pro- 
gram schedule lists, and so forth. 


EVALUATION 


Senator Futsricntr. Who was it that you said, a moment ago was 
your evaluation officer ? 

Mr. Micoccr. Mr. Gedalecia. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you evaluate this program ? 

Mr. Grepaecta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. I think maybe you are the man I ought to be 
asking these questions. How do you evaluate—well, take, the short- 
wave program into Italy. Have you done that? 

Mr. Geparecta. We have done surveys in Italy trying to find out the 
size of audience we have there. 

Firstly, I would like to address myself to mail. It is not the abso- 
lutely best indicator of size of audience. It does, at least, tell us some- 
thing about the people who, at least, are willing to write, and where 
they are located. 

We get some idea of where we can be heard. I would say though, 
for Italy, our audience is whatever the Italian network audience is. 
Our main effort is going into programs which are being relayed in 


Italy. 


U. S. SHORT WAVE 


Senator Futsrient. I want to distinguish between the short wave 
from this country and your local. I think it is a good idea to dis- 
tinguish between those two programs. What about the short wave? 
It has been suggested to me here that the short wave from this coun- 
try is - no value outside of the iron-curtain countries. In other words, 
if you go beyond the iron-curtain countries, a case can be made for 
short wave because you have no other way to get in, but there is prac- 
tically no value in all other short-wave broadcasts in this country. 
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Do you have anything to say about that? Take Italy as an illustra- 
tion: What about the short-wave reception in Italy ? 

Mr. Gepatecta. I believe it is quite small. 

Senator Futsricutr. Can you be more specific / 

Mr. Geparecta. I cannot pick a figure out of the air now, sir; no. 
I can furnish it for you. 

Senator Funsricur. How is this committee ever to arrive at any 
conclusions about whether or not these activities are worth while, 
whether you are spending money wisely or foolishly, and if the 
activity is or is not of value unless you can en lighten us a little 
as to what you are going to say to this committee about the value of 


the short-wave broadcast to Italy? You say it is quite small. That 
means nothing. How small, relative to the costs, and so on? You 
have got to have some ideas for us, I think. That is why we are 


having this meeting now. If you do not have it now, we are going 

to expect you to have it by January or February, but I would hope 

that you would have some now because how do you justify in your 

own agency the spending of money to broadcast short wave to It: ily? 
Mr. Hamivron. Mr. Chairman, could 1 put in a word there / 
Senator Futsrienr. Yes. 


LOCAL TRANSMITTER RELAYS 


Mr. Hamiuron. I believe there is a third factor in radio which we 
have not mentioned very clearly here. Mr. Micocci referred to it. 
Most of our short-wave programs are not intended to be heard 
directly. They are relayed by local transmitters. 

For example, in Italy the national network of the Italian Gov- 
ernment relays programs originating in New York, and that is what 
I believe Mr. Micocci said about listening in Italy, that it would be 
primarily through that facility. 


PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR SHORT WAVE 


Senator FULBRIGHT. But, as I understand it, there are programs 
which are intended to be received directly by short-wave receiving 
sets, and are not relayed. Are there not such programs? 

Mr. Micoccr. Mr. Chairman, we are trying to move—the whole 
objective of the ring plan, with which you are acquainted— 

Senator Futsricur. Yes; I have heard vaguely about it. 

Mr. Micocctr. The total object of that physical proposal, the pro- 
posal for plant, is designed to land in any given area a signal in the 
wave, the frequency, to which the people are normally accus stomed. 
So I can assure you—whether we have achieved it or not—the ol bject 
of the technicians in the Voice is to move toward landing in any target 
area that we feel we have to reach, a signal that is competitive with 
that of a local broadcast. 


MEDIUM WAVE 


Now, in countries like France, where we have made arrangements 
with the French National Network to rebroadcast certain of our 
programs, that is done. In Italy that is done. In the case of Ger- 
many we happen to own some of our own facilities that can do it in 
medium wave. 
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We also have arrangements with the German National State net- 
works to relay the Voice of America in medium wave. 

In Greece. in our installation in Salonika, we have a medium-wave 
transmitter, as well as short-wave transmitters, and, therefore, in 
those areas. to the extent that we can penetrate with a relatively small 
medium-wave transmitter, 50 kilowatts, we do that. 

The Cor er, Rhodes, oul floating transmitter, the main etlort 
there is in medium wave, a 150-kilowatt transmitter. So we are 
moving in that direction, Mr. Chairman. 

We have not succeeded as yet; and, frankly, we will not succeed 
with our present plant in landing competitive signals in all areas of 
the world or even all areas that we feel should be reached. 


MAITI 


In terms of what the mail means, well, Mr. Gedalecia admits that 
not ne essarily the best or the only criterion that we have. 


FOREIGN SILORT-WAVE AUDIENCES 


As far as siz of audience, I can state flatly that in terms of foreion 
hort Wave broad austs, they will never be competit ve with a medium 


wave domestic signal. There was a good survey made in Italy by the 
I 


Italian national networks or radio people, and they discovered that 
peo] 
be aah thas Rea A con a tt « hah ‘ listenine to foreign shor 
perc of the itallans make it a habit of listening to Toreign short 
wave bi mdeasts, al ad t| al is shat cl. that » percent 1s shared, by all 
foreien broadeasts BBC, VOA, Moscow, and all the others. So in 
terms Of mass you are quite right, we will never get a mass audience 
t| roug s] ort-wave hbroadeasts, but the VOA is moving, the [LA is 


r funds to make studies to move toward a position where 1n 
the Important areas we will land a competitive sional, Not only in 
med hn) wave. It may be long wave, 


LONG WAVI 


§ I : 
In some parts of the world we would be better off using lone wave, 


that is, competitive with a local sional, and that, Mr. Chairman, 1s 


) “” 10 CO a lot of money, ana that Is why | thin k. frankly, it is 


rtant that a determination be } acle ot how valuable this is 


use any Way you slice it, it 1 volng to cost a lot of American 
lollars to do that. 
Senator Funsricur. That is what we want to develop, if we can 


i = 
before this committee. 


Mr. Micocer. Well, I will tell you what I know. 


5 


BROADCASTS TO TRON-CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


or exa pie, more than two thirds of the effort of the Voice at 


present, and that goes for facilities, usage, and programing, is beamed 
»> the curtain countries, that is. Eastern Kurope, Russia. and 


On the China side, frankly, we are the first to admit that our signal 
IS not by any means the best in the world. 








: 
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BROADCAST COSTS 


Senator Funtsricur. Two-thirds of the total radio effort is cost 4 
Mr. Micocer. Shiehtly over two-thirds in cost, in radio facilities, 


transmitters, transmitter-hours, et cetera, et cetera, 1s gomg into the 
curtain areas. In fact, I would say over two-thirds—even three 
fourths. 

We talk about programing to these other areas Italy, France, and 


so on—but our total investment in programing to the free world with 
radio is only OTL tT mal V means of reach ho thes people, and 
relatively small, and that is not where our major radio effort is 
being made. 

Senator Ftrerieur. I think we ought to have a precise breakdown 


as to the division here. 
Mr. Micoccr. Yes: we can submit that. 


Senator Futspricutr. As to how this money is spent. 

Mr. Micocecr. We can submit that. 

(Data later supphed to committee is as follows :) 

In terms of program hours, 6S percent of all Voice of America broadcasting is 
directed toward iron-curtain countries, 32 percent to the rest of the world. Since 
fixed costs account for a major proportion of the broadcasting budget, it is 
impossible to compute exactly the relative costs of bro casting to the two areas 

Senator Munpr. May I ask you this: In the Secretary of State’s 


report on the truth campaign he says: 


In the Soviet zone 9 of 10 radio listeners are membe of the VOA audience 


AUDIENCES IN EAST GERMANY 


How ean you tell that, speakir o of Germany ¢ 

Mr. Micocer. In East Germany ¢ 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Mr. Mi CCT. We have ome very 2ood data on Kast Germany. 
Luckily it is one part of the curtain where, thanks to Berlin, if nothing 
else, a great many people are free to cross the line at a little risk, and 
the figure I saw the other day—and it looked pretty fine; made not 
by ourselves but another agency—was something like 91 percent of 
the radio listeners in the eastern zone of Germany listened to VOA;: 
and, while IT know it is one of the sterotypes that BBC is superior 
to VOA, in terms of East Germany there is absolutely no comparison, 

Our friends the British, in terms of the BBC, are not even in the 
running in terms of audience acceptability or audience interest. 


RLAS 


The second most popular radio there is not BBC. I think it is the 
Leipsiz station or the Russian station. 

Senator Futsrieur. Are you talking about the RIAS station? 

Mr. Micocct. It is RIAS, and the Munich installations of the VOA. 

Senator Futsrieur. Is RLAS a VOA installation 7 

Mr. Micocetr. Yes, at the moment it is. It is part of Dr. Compton’s 
responsibility. 

Senator Fu.tsricutr. How long has it been ? 

Mr. Mico Cl. Since he took over. 
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Mr. Sims. RIAS is technically part of the German mission. It is 
not part of the Voice apparatus as an organization, but it is part of 
ITA. and Dr. Compton's responsibility. 

Mr. Micocer. Yes: it is second removed: it was not as close as—— 

Senator Fu.tsricur. When it built up the audience, was it under 
your 

Mr. Micocer. No: it was under HICOG. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, vou should not take credit for that. 

Mr. Miccocet. We are not, 

Mr. Harris. The point should be made that we do relay VOA pro- 
grams over RIAS; that is bei Ine done. 

Mr. Micoce 1. There port I referred to shows the New York program 
relayed by RIAS as the second most popular program on the list. 
The most popular one is a locally produced program. 


FRANCI 


Senator Fuutspricur. Go ahead and address yourself to this question 
of evaluating, if you will. That sounds very persuasive on Eastern 
Germany. Please give us some other examples that may tend to con- 
vince us that this radio program is of value. What else can you think 
of? What about France? Is it of any value in France? 

Mr. Micocer. I would say that. comparatively speaking, radio is 
not the most important medium with which to influence the French 
peop yle. 

Senator Fucsriaur. What is the most important / 

Mr. Micoccr. Iam a radio man, Mr. Chairman; but let me say that 
in France, if I were to select, I would place first, perhaps, the libraries, 
next the exchange-of-persons, and thirdly the press. 


BROADCAST COSTS 


Senator Futsrignr. What I would like to know is how much you 
spend on radio in France on these various activities. Do you have 
that ? 

Mr. Micocct. We can supply it, but we have the same problem of 
attaching dollar costs that Mr. Sims referred to. and that we are 
moving toward. 

Senator Furpriecut. Well, I think this committee wants that and 
will want it for each of these important countries. 

(Nore.—Refer to insert entitled “International Information Ad- 
ministration—Estimated Expenditures for Individual Countries, 
Fiscal Year 1953.”) 

Mr. Micocct. Yes, sil 

Senator Futsrieiur. Because we have these independent reports. 

What we are trying to do is get a pattern here and see if we can 
reach any agreement between what you and our other people say about 
the value of these programs. It is perfectly obvious that that is what 
we are trying to do. We want to know whether the cost is justified 
or not = 

Mr. Micoccr. That is right. 

Senator Futsrienr (continuing). In specific cases. 

When you say “radio,” do you mean not only the short wave but 
the standard wave as being of not much value in France? 
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FRANCI 


Mr. Micoccr. In the ease of France, there are these other means of 
getting in. There is the question of relative prestige that radio, as 
such, has in the minds of Frenchmen. We know it is not high. We 
will not reach the French elite by radio. 

Senator Futsrigur. That is exactly right. I think each country 
should be analyzed. The more sophisticated and intelligent people 
are, the less radio appeals to them. 

Mr. Micoccr. Mr. Chairman, at one time during the postwar 
period— 

Senator Futsricut. Is that not so? 

Mr. Micocct. That is right. We were doing 21 hours a week of 
broadcasting to France. We have learned better as to the relative 
value of these instruments, and we are now broadcasting just 34% 
hours a week to France, and we are broadcasting just the program 
relayed by the French national network, 


RELAY BY FRENCIL NATIONAL NETWORK 


Senator Futsrignutr. You only se nd to France a program relayed 
from the loeal: you hh: ive ho program im te mnced to be rece ived « lirectly 
by short wave! 

Mr. Micoccr. That is right. 

Senator Fu.tsrient. I want that for each country. 

(Data later supplied to committee is as follows :) 


No oversea listener to the Voice of America need rely on transmissions direct 


from the United States to his receiver. United States-originated programs 
beamed eastward are picked up in Europe and rebroadcast on short wave by relay 
stations in Munich, Tangier, and Wooferton (England), and on medium wave 
from Munich and Salonika \ floating transmitter, the United States Coast 
Guard Courier, relays broadcasts in the eastern Mediterranean area on both short 
and medium wave Far East broadcasts originate from transmitters on the west 
coast and are relayed by short wave from Honolulu and Manila and by medium 
wave from Manila An additional powerful short- and medium-wave transmitter 
in Manila and a similar one on Okinawa will shortly be put into operation. All 
or part of VOA broadcasts are also relayed by local stations and networks 
throughout Latin America, and in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
(greece, Ceylon, Indochina, Japan, and Korea 


Senator Munpr. What was the nature of that oly, hours? Is that 
mostly news broadcasting or cultural broadcasting ¢ 

Mr. Micocc1. That program is originated in New York. It is a 
program largely of special events, Americana; it is not a heavily 
weighted political commentary. The very fact that it is relayed by 
the national network means that we have got to have agreement as to 
the content: in other words, obviously, on a direct short-wave broad- 
cast we could take firm issue with the Premier of the Government of 
France, for example, on some matter of mutual concern, but certainly 
they are not going to let us put on that sort of thing a program that 
is going to be relayed over their own facilities. By the very nature 
of the agreement, we pay for it, Mr. Chairman. When we make one 
of these agreements we pay in the sense that we cannot reserve the 
right to put things in that are too unpleasant when the time comes for 
things to be said about things that are unpleasant, and not have to be 
said in regards to specific issues. 
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But this program to France that we originate in New York is a 
variety program—Americana. It is the kind of thing the French are 
curious to know about America what we are doing: what we are 
| ke, 


NEWS BROADCASTS 


Senator Munpr. Do we broadcast any news events to France or do 


vou rely on the papers ¢ 
Mr. Micoccr. We can rely on the papers, because our press services, 
for example, have direct contact through the wireless bulletin with 


literally and virtually every paper in France; and, in addition, of 
course, France is well covered by the commercial news services. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, as you said a moment ago, we are 
addressing ourselves to how important and how valuable and how 
effective a oiven medium is in a oiven country. We are showing in- 
creasine stiffness. increasing amount of self-criticism, in determining 


what medium will do the best job in each area. That we can docu 
ment in terms of 

Senator Munpr. In looking over the Secretary’s report, I notice 
there is a section on audience mail. In 1951 the rate of letters received 
was about 20,000 a month. You say now 40,000 a month. Why has 
t doubled # 

Mr. Micoccr. Between 30.000 and 40,000. 

Senator Munpr. What has been the reason for that sharp increase In 
mail in the last 12 months? 

\ tually the amount of audience mail received fluctuates according 
to season, the summer months usually dropping off sharply. The 
igure for October 1952 is 36,661: for November, 29.899. The monthly 
average for 1951 (latest complete year available) is 25.382. 

Mr. Micoccr. Well, radio is the kind of thing that builds; I mean, 
it isa cumulative proposition. More and more people apparently are 
hecoming more and more aware of the broadeasts. 

I would like to think that, perhaps, we are Improv ing our broadcasts, 
and thereby attract Ing a better audience. 

Senator Munpr. Are you putting in more of these gimmicks about 
‘write in for a bulletin,” or somet hine of that kind ? 


IMPROVED FACILITIES 


Mr. Micocer. An additional factor, Senator, is, of course, that our 
facilities are improving. They are growing in power, which, again, 
make a signal more competitive. We are gradually negotiating more 
ind more agreements with national radio networks whereby we get 
in With more medium wave, 

Senator Furpriciur. You say your signal is improving, but vet I feel 
that you have quit direct broadcasting. Whether or not the signal 
is strong does not influence this local rebroadcast ; does it ? 


RELAY AGREEMENTS 
Mr. Micocct. There are still areas where we do not have local relay 


agreements. We still have the problem of— 
Senator Futsricunr. What are those outside of the iron curtain 2 
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Mr. Mu Occ], We do hot have, to my knowledge, “al relay ugreement 
in Finland; we do not have a relay agreement in Sweden; we do not 
have themin Norway. We havea Finnish program, but we clo not 


FINLAND 


Senator Funtsricutr. You have programs in Finland, in Norway ‘ 

Mr. Micocct. In Finnish, we do. 

Senator Futprigur. How many hours a week / 

Mr. Micocer. It is a relatively small amount: I think it is half an 
hour a day. 

Senator Funsriaur. What do you say to the Finnsé I am curious 
about that. Do vou tell them to resist 4 Do you tell them how bad the 
Russians are? | suppose they do not know anything about the Rus- 
stans: do they / 

Senator Mi nor. There, I think, would be a vood plac e fo1 you to do 
sole newscasting, ashi has the Ie nnish hewspapers have not been 
able totake the American wire services because t ley are pretty high. 


NEWSCASTING 


Mr. Micocer. Tam elad you mentioned news« asting, because roughly 
a third or better than a third that sa rough estimate now of all our 
output is just that: news. 

Senator Munpr. To Finland or everywhere ¢ 

Mr. Micocci. Everywhere. 

Senator Munpr. Everywhere. 

Mr. Mir Occl, Now the percentage varies a bit, but our bas Cc produet 
is straight news. To many parts of the world, straight news has a 
scarcity value. 


All areas s 
Iron-curtain are ' 


Senator Munpr. We hear fewer complaints about the newscasts 
than any other kind. When you get into discussions of lise on an 
American farm or an apartment house, and so forth, we get kick- 
backs quite often. On the other hand, we hear very few on the news, 
because there seems to be a paucity of news abroad, generally, with 
the exception of places like Paris, of course, where they have English 
language newspapers. Generally, people seem to be hungry for news 
on which they can rely. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Micoccr. Well, you have this kind of situation: Say we broad- 
cast 2 hours to Latin America. Two hours a day, John ¢ 

Mr. Hamirron. No. There are 2 hours and 25 minutes a day to 
Latin America in Spanish. 


26702 53 10 
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Mr. Micoccr. In Spanish. 

Well, in Latin America with respect to the news, they have access 
to news, more or less, of ‘course. I mean it is given in the local press. 
Phe radio is something where you can very easily turn the dial off. 
You have to build an audience. 

We have got to use our best judgment as to the formula where you 
ombine news, combine commentary, combine the lighter material, 
including straight entertainment at times or straight music, which 
will give us the maximum desirable audience. At some point, frankly, 
some ‘body has got to make that judgme nt. 

We have now been in the business about 10 years, and we think we 
ive fairly sound in making that judgment, and we are trying to 
mprove the soundness of our judgment. 


IRON-CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


l'o the iron curtain we broadeast no music. 

Senator Munpr. No what ? 

Mr. Micoccr. No music whatsoever in our broadcast to the curtain. 
\s a matter of fact, with the exception of Czechoslovakia, where there 
s some very special reason why it is still wanted, we also eliminate 
even the musical signature—you know, the usual identifying Yankee 
Doodle—for obvious reasons. We do not want to make it too dan- 
verus for people to listen to us. 


LATIN AMERICA 


In Latin America, on the other hand, we broadcast a considerable 
unount of music, or we did. It is not dangerous to listen to us in Latin 
America. 

On the other hand, there are at least 300 radio stations in Latin 
\merica that rebroadcast our program as a service to their people, 
nd there we feel obliged to combine this formula with some less- 
freighted material and some straight entertainment. It is a formula 


that varies literally in every country. 
FINLAND 


Mr. Sims. Could I go back to the question of what we tell Finland, 
because I think it has a special point ? 

The Finnish Government maintains a very circumspect attitude 
toward what is said in Finland about the Soviets and about the west 
generally. By force - necessity, because of their geographic posi- 
tion, they hae got to be extremely careful in this respect. As a 
result, you have news aaa information being disseminated which does 
not begin to tell the case for the west, as we see it. So, what we have 
to do with our broadcast to Finland is to get that message across, 
and that is the only means to do it, because, even though we have got 

. Public Affairs establishment in Finland, what it ean do is likewise 
circumscribed because it is part of an official United States mission 
there. So, there is a real job to be done by radio in Finland. This is 
typical a sabe ‘r countries that are on the fringe. 

Senator Futsrienr. Senator Mundt has to go to an appointment. 
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EVALUATION 


I come back to evaluation. I wish you would describe your system 
of evaluating these programs for the record so that we can get some 
idea about it. Aside from letters, what else do you do? 

Mr. Gepatecta. I am just trying to figure where IL plunge into what 
to me has been a very big subject. 

In countries where research is possible, countries in Western Europe 
and Latin America, we have tried to do research very much along 
the lines that have been developed in this country to determine the 
size of the audience to our radio effort, and through a lot of our othe 
efforts, as well. 

There are whole areas of the world, however, the Near Kast. south 
east Asia, the Far East, where this type of research cannot be done. 
There are not facilities. You might say we cut the cloth for each area. 
We do what is possible where we can do it. 


LUDIENCE STUDLES 


We have done size-of-audience studies in a great number of Western 
European countries, and we have others planned. 

We have done such studies in Latin America, and there are others 
under way now. 

We have, getting a little into the Mediterranean, a size-of-audience 
study on our radio effort now going on in Greece. We have one 
planned for Turkey, but for many of the other countries in and 
around the Mediterranean this is not possible. It is not possible to 
use the sampling techniques which make it possible for an America 
radio broadcaster to find out the size of his audience every 2 weeks, 
and only 10 days after he has put it out. 

In the Far East, the Near East, we are more dependent on the sort 
of thing Mr. Micocci mentioned. We are dependent on letters, we are 
depe mndent on sporadic interviews. We have done a sporadic survey 
in a country like the Philippines, but in these countries, mail becomes 
more meaningful to us because it gives some idea of the extent. When 
people do write, it is important what they say. It tells us something 
about themselves, where they fit into society, and the sort of people 
they are. 


INFERENCES 


Admittedly, we have to make inferences when we go into these 
areas, where we cannot do more substantial research. The inferences 
are even broader when we have to make it for behind the iron curtain. 

You asked Mr. Micocei before how much mail we get from China. 
If we got one or two letters a month, I think we couk ( really toss our 
hats in the air. The same is true for many other countries. 

We have to make inferences based on certain things which happen 
in those countries. We watch their press, we watch their local radio, 
we talk to people who skip over the line, defectors, and through a few 
other methods, as well, and from it we try to build a picture of what 
our audience is wherever we are broadcasting to. 
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OVER-ALL EVALUATION 


By bac KEYTOUNG and predis] osition, Sir, | ab a radio broadcaster ; 
| mean, radio research has been ni business, and | would like to see 
a Hooper or Nielsen turned out for every country that we deal with. 
It is impossible to do, As far as possible we are trying to get that 
type of information. 

Senator FuLsricut. Do you evaluate only the radio or all then 
activities ¢ 

Mr. Gepatecia. The entire program, sir. 

Senator Futpricur. Let us bring it down to specific things. You “ 
have done this mn many of these countries / 


Mr. Gepacecta. Yes. sir. 


ITALY 


Senator Funsrieur. Do you have a specific report on Italy ? 

Mr. GFEDALECIA. ‘| here IS an old one on Italy. | don’t have It ltu- 
mediately here; IT can furnish it. 

Senator Funtsrigur. Can you supply it to this committee, and does 
that report tell us exactly what you do and how you arrive at these 


conclusions / 


Mr. Gepauecia. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futpericutr. How old is it ? 
Mr. Micocer. It is about 2 years old. 
Mr. Geparectia. It preceded me. 


FRANCE AND FINLAND 
Senator Futprieutr. Have you got one for France ? 


WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Gepauectra. I have a more recent one for France and Finland, 
which is one of the countries we are talking about. 
Senator Fuupsrigutr. All right, Finland. Did you say you have 
one on Turkey ¢ ; et e 
Mr. Gepauecta. No: I say there is one being done in Greece right 
now. , 
Senator Funtspricur. What are the most recent ones you have ? 
Mr. Gepatecta. Mostly west European. , 
Senator kutsricur. All right. Well, please give us the ones I have 


mentioned. What other countries have you done ? 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Geparecta. I have some for Latin America. 

Senator Fursricutr. Mr. Marcy says you have given us some. | 
have not seen those. I have seen a lot of material, but I have not 
seen that. 


PREPARATION OF REPORTS 


D> you do this yourself ? 
Mr. Grepanecta. No: it is done by contract for us. either by uni 
versities or private organizations or— 
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Senator Futsricutr. Describe how it is done, please. 

Mr. Gepatecta. Right now there is a study going on in Greece. 

Senator Funsricut. All right. Who is doing it? 

Mr. Gepauecia. It is being done by the research department of a 
New York advertising firm called McCann-Erickson. Very specifi 
cally, a man named Reynolds went from there to Greece, set up a 
suumple, and an entire procedure, and is now in the midst of « arrying 
on this work there. 

Senator Futpricutr. I would prefer that you take one that 1s done, 
because I would like to have in mind how this was arrived at. Take 
those on France or Italy, which I assume we have got. How was 
the Italian one done? 


REPORT ON FRANC] 


Mr. GepaLecta. Senator, may I answer it for France? The Italian 
one predate sm) arrival here. 

Senator Ie LBRIGHT. All rioht, take it for Krai ce. All I am try Ing 
to do is to take it out of ore neralities, and make it spe ific so that we 
an understand, How cid you clo the one on France? 


GALLUP SURVEY 


Mr. Gepavecta. We hired the services of a French organization. 
In this case, I believe it was the French Institute of Public Opinion, 
a Gallup affiliate. 

Senator Fuusricur. A Gallup affiliate ? 

Mr. Gepauecta. Yes. We did a national survey, asking questions 
on listening to radio, among other things. 

Senator Fuitsrieut. And it is a Gallup survey ? 

Mr. Gepavecta. We have used Gallup, we have used an organizatio 
called International Public Opinion Research, which is a group of 
wl ich Elmo Roper is one of the owners: we have used various ‘ 

Senator Futsricur. Do you pay these people when you hire them 
to do this? 

Mr. Gepauecta. They do it under contract to the Government; yes 
sir. 

We have Columbia University clo studies for us, for i] stance, in tne 
Near East. but - 

Mr. Marcy. We have the one on the French radio. 


. 


Senator iy LBRIGHT. You can @ive us the ] renech one. I want To 
see as ecifie one, and see what it is. Does It el d ip about like Gallup 


did on the election ? 

Mr. Geparecta. Most of them are closer. 

Senator Futsrient. Why do you think he would do any better over 
there than in our own elections ? 

Mr. Geparecta. We have not used him for election studies. There 
is quite a difference. The difference very specifically is this: A radio 
study is a report. This is what people are now doing. It does not 
attempt to say, as Gallup did, for our elections, here, “This is what is 
rong to happen next month or in 2 months from now.” lt Says, 
“Here is what people listen to during the time we took this study.” 

Senator Futprieur. It does not say what they think about it, only 
that they listened ? 
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Mr. Gepatecta. We have been going at it, sir, one step at a time. 
First, we want to find— 

Senator Futerienr. I am serious. You do not ask them, “Is this 
program any good or is it stupid?” You just ask, “Did you ever 
hear one?” Is that the form ? 


LISTENER REACTION 


Mr. Gepatecta. We have gone blind merely trying to find out how 
many there are. If I might say this: We have approached evalua- 
tion in terms of trying to find out who are our listeners, where they 
are, with what frequency. Then we have gone beyond that, and in 
some countries—France is an example—we have then tried to find out 
what they think about spec ific programs. 

Senator Futsricnr. That is right. 

Mr. Gepatecta. In France. 

Senator Futsricgutr. Do you have that in this report ? 

Mr. Gepauecta. I have not submitted that particular study, but 
I can. 


PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


In France we used a technique which has been fairly familiar in 
the radio industry, called program analysis, where we have taken 
specific programs and set groups of people down and secured their 
reactions to very specific broadcasts to find out where the bugs are, 
so that we could take them out. 

I would say that for radio, within the limitations I have indicated, 
where you can and cannot do research, we have tried to follow the 
techniques and practices which are utilized in this country. 

Senator Fu.tsricur. 1 do not know whether or not I am getting 
anywhere. What I am personally interested in is seeing if it 1s possi- 
ble to determine whether these programs are of benefit: in any par- 
ticular country. If you find out that there are a certain number 
of listeners, I think that is one aspect of it. If you find out what 
their reaction is, that is another. I am not too clear how you do 
that because we cannot do it very well here, can we, where we have 
control and everything? It is still a very difficult subject. I would 
not want to say it is a simple matter; I am really doubtful whether 
anybody can really do it or not. I am just doubtful. You say you 
can. I want to know how you can. 

Mr. Grepaecia. Senator, I want to qualify that. It is possible 
to find out what people do and do not like about specific programs. 
It is possible to make them a bit better so that people, at least, would 
not tune them out. 

Are there techniques to show whether or not programs are effective 
in terms of moving men toward predetermined goals? The answer 
to that, sir, is pretty much “No.” 

Senator Futsrient. I think so. 

Mr. Gepauecta. It is possible to set up rigid test situations and 
make some inferences from it, but to do it on a national basis, it is 
virtually impossible. 

Senator Futsrienr. I think it is, too. I was just wondering how 
far you can go to be of any benefit in this field. 
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EVALUATION DATA 


Mr. Gepaecta. I want to make this point. In submitting some 
of our evaluation data to the staff of your committee, I tried to set 
out what I felt we were after in terms of evaluation, and tried to 
give the answers to certain questions where, perhaps, inferences could 
be made as to effectiveness, but that we could show in chapter and 
verse the effectiveness of the program, I very much aa t. I believe 
you will find that in one of the reports which we sent up to the 
committee. 


GREEK ATTITUDES 


Senator Futsricut. Here is one document that I wonder what the 
purpose and significance of it is. Some are very voluminous. I did 
not realize they were—I am sometimes sorry I asked to see them. This 
is entitled, “Greek Attitudes Toward United States, U. S. S. R., Great 
Britain, and France,” Bureau of Applied Social Research. What 
does that document do? Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Gepatecia. I am, sir. 

Senator Futsricgur. What does it do? What is the purpose of it 
Does it have a bearing on this question that we are talking about on 
our program ¢ 

Mr. Gepatecta. It does to a degree. This is part—and I would hate 
to make it sound even more voluminous than it is—there were several 
more studies almost that size gotten out of the same interviews in 
Greece. 

It was an attempt to find out how Greek attitudes are formed, from 
what channels of communication they received their information, and 
whether or not they are reliable. From it, I think, we got ourselves 
in a bit better position to make some decisions. 


GREEK REACTION TO BROADCASTS 


Let me give you one instance to show you what I mean. These 
studies showed rather clearly that the Greeks are more prone to rely 
on radio than they are on the press. The reasons they gave were 
pretty much these : the press in Greece is owned by private individuals 
who might or might not be venal. The radio is controlled by the Gov- 
ernment which they believed was honest. They said they were more 
likely to believe news if it comes from the radio. 

Now this is for us an important decision. We then can go, first— 

Senator Futpricur.. This was established by personal interviews 
with individuals? 

Mr. Gepatecta. This was established by personal interviews with 
individuals; yes, sir. 


REACTION IN OTHER NEAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


We found, in some other countries in the Near East, that the abso- 
lute reverse is true, and that where the government is not trusted, 
they do not trust news over the local radio. They much prefer certain 
types of newspapers. They would rather go fishing outside for their 
news, so that we found from country to country that this and some of 
the other things that came out of it varied. 
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We were interested in how news circulates in each country, what 


are the channels by which hews disseminates SO that we could hook 


into these channels, so that our message would radiate out farther. 


There is one study in that group I believe there were five all told— 


showing how news goes from the one man 1n the village who ean read 
to the people he reads to. to those that they talk to, so that we are in 
. better position to put our news in the main stream so that it can 
radiate out into the country. 

Senator Fuusriaiur. How many studies like this have you had / 
Mr. Gepatecta. This was done in seven countries in the Near East. 


SUMMARY OF STUDIES 
Senator Funsricur. I wonder if you would not submit a state 
ment—vyou are familiar with it—summarizing each of the information : 
contained therein for the information of the committee / 
Mr. Gepatecta. All right, sir. 
Senator Futsricut. I do not want to read all these documents. I 
have not fot time to read. Whiy can't you summarize in a very few 
words what the study showed in Greece and in each of those seven 
countries ¢ 
Mir. Gepatecta. I will submit it. 
Senator Funtsricgutr. I think since you are familiar with it—I do not 
know about our staff even having the time to 0 through it all that a 
ummary of some of this material would be helpful to us. You prob 
iblv have it. have you not / 
Mr. Gepantecta. | would like to say this, if I may, that we submitted 
a book to the committee in which we tried to subumarize a variety of 
the studies, a1 cl we included the Summaries, 
Senator Fursricur. You have? Maybe they have not had a chance 
to look at all of them. 
Mr. Marcy. Yes: we have that. 
Senator Funpricut Does that summarize all of these studies ? 
Mr. Geparecta. It summarizes all of those. 
Senator Futsricur. We would like that in really short terms, about 
iS vou have “iven it here, and if we have one that we are particularly . 
nterested in, we can pursue it from the summaries. 
Mr. Gepanecta. Tam afraid that the writers have been a little more 
ong-winded than T have in my summary, but we will try to reduce it . 


dow 

Senator Fursrienr. That is the trouble with most of the hearings. 
rhe material they give is so long they know we will never read it, so 
we never get to the bottom of anything. 

I notice you have here one on the radio audience of Lebanon by 


this ime group. | suppose that is somewhat the same thing? 


Mr. Gepatecta, The same purpose, sir. 
METHODS 


Senator Funusrientr. I think that would be very interesting if we 
could feel that we had confidence in the accuracy of the method—I 
am not saying T have not. I do not know anything about it—but if you 


can, perhaps, persuade us that it is a sound way, and it is done ecare- 


fully, it is very important, I think. 
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You have confidence ih it. | take t é 
Mr. Gepauecia. I do, sir. I think any time you get two social scien 


tists in a room, and you start arguing methods, one of them may ot 


may not walk out. However, I have confidence in the way these were 
done. I think it’s equally mportantl, Sir, TO see th these and the othe 
studies that we have had. wl it we have do them 

Chey make a beautiful collection, and they look rather bi ky the 
and naturally it would seem to me that they only become important 
when they enter into the stream of the operation of an format 
program, when somehow other decisions follow a i res t of the 

GREECI 
Senator Funtpricur. For example, let us pursue the Greek thing. 


You decided as a result of this that the best way to approach the 
Greeks was through local radio broadeasti 


Mr. Grepauecta. Yes. 


Senator Futpricgur. And not bothering with the newspapers, is that 


right 4 
Mr. GepALeEctrA. Yes. 
Senator Fu.sricur. So you adapted your program along that line 
Mr. Gepauecta. Certain shifts have been along that line, sir. 


CONTENT APPEAL 


Senator Futsriaur. I assume then you went on in this same survey. 


Aside from the med um DY which 1t is disseminated, what kind of 


content appeals tothem? Is:that also in the survey ¢ 


Mr. Gepanecta. That is the product of almost continuous discus 
sion in the VOA, where the study comes back. and the people who 
write the programs are brought together with those who have done 

, EV 


the study, SO that they can Gec de on whatever chat ves are necessa 

For instance e, one ot these studies pointed out that the re was a great 
potential audience in many countries of the Near East that we seemed 
ho gather in coffee houses to 


a 


to be missing’! for instance, people W 
listen to the radio. We have recently cles oned a program just for 
those groups to listen to in the coffee house context. We have tried to 
promote them for those groups. That program Is goIng on now, al al 
it isan outgrowth of these studies. 

There has been an attempt, mm other words, to talk to our constit 
uency and find out what their needs are, and to line our effort up with 
it, to get it more in harmony with it. 


EVALUATION GROUPS 


Senator Futsrienr. What other groups besides the Columbia one 
have you used to make the evaluations ? 

Mr. Gepatecta. Currently, sir, we are using Columbia; there is a 
research group at NYU, a research group at Rutgers, and another 
ye at the University of Illinois. We have used American University 
here in Washington. 

Senator Futsrienr. Do you pay them fees for doing it? 

Mr. Gepatecta. They do this under contract. 

Senator Futsrieut. Have you given us a summary of the whole 
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Mr. Grepauectra. Yes: we have, sir. 
Mr. Marcy. a does not indicate the program. I do not think 

we have hi: id a bre akdown of the peop le who have hi ul the contracts 

and how much they have gotten. We did have a list of the projects 
over a period of time. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY COSTS 


Mr. Gepatecia. I think you have everything but the costs of the 
individual studies, which I could very readily furnish, if you want it. 

Mr. Crosspy. That has been submitted. 

Mr. Marcy. We have that. 

Mr. Gepavecta. But the present projects are in this book. Here 
Isa copy. 

Senator Futsricur. For how long a period is this? Is this just 
for 1 year? 

Mr. Gepatecta. Yes: for 1 year, and it is material either inaugu 
rated or completed during the year. 

Senator Funtsricur. This is very useful to us because if this par- 
ticular activity of yours is sound and accurate, it really does a great 
deal toward serving the committee’s purpose of the whole inquiry. 
If you can really persuade us that you have got the answers to the 
effectiveness of these programs 1n various countries, 1t would be very 
comforting to us. 


ASSESSING THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gepatecta, IT wonder if I might say this, Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator Futsrieur. Certainly. 

Mr. Gepanecta. In addition to looking at that listing of the individ- 
ual projects, I would prefer, with your permission, that you also see 
this document which i. have submitted to the staff and to Mr. Marey, 
because otherwise, looked at in pieces, it is rather difficult to see that 
we are trying in an orderly way to assess the value of the program. 

I believe that you must look at them in context to see what we are 
trying to approach in gathering this type of information. 

As far as I am concerned, it is a relatively new program; I have 
been doing it for about a year aa a quarter now. What I am trying 
to do is to get at the factual bases of our ability to reach people, and 
in what form we are reaching them, and whether or not we meet cer- 
tain needs. They are all psychological needs. I think we are a long 
way from being able to show it with any great degree of precision. 

I think in some cases we haven’t been able to show it. We have 
done one or two studies in rather small countries where it was possible 
to see whether we could make a total measurement of suecess of such 
a program. 


PANAMA AND MEXICO 


We have tried it, first, in Panama; we are now completing a much 
broader study and a very detailed look at our entire operation in 
Mexico, looking into all phases of the operation, se¢ ing how it fits, 

This has been quite a long job. It is now being ans alyzed, but there 
has been this attempt, and I will make no pretense in saying that 
evaluation in its present development in a program has all the answers, 
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T would admit for any of these documents where the gaps are, and the 
gaps are larger than the holes we have plugged up. But it is moving 
in the direction of a very cold assessment as to whether or not it is 
successful. 


POLLSTERS 


Senator Futsricutr. I do not want to give you the impression that 
l am entirely skeptical, because much of this is beyond any experienc. 
I have had or any particular interest in or responsibility for particu- 
larly the Voice of America. 

I think there is more to it. But we all have our deep prejudices to 

overcome. These pollsters, particularly for politicians, have not had 
a good reputation. Everybody agrees they can find out whether 
people like Ivory soap or some other soap because it is a simple decision. 
p eople do not mind telling you, I guess, what they use. But they seem 
to be very reluctant to tell you what they : ire going to do in poli tical 
campaigns. 

For three or four times now they have been unable to give any good 
answers to what the situation was. This year they missed it quite as 
much as they did in 1948. 

Mr. Gepatecta. A little bit more, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Futpricut. I little more, I guess, percentagewise; and i 
leaves people with the feeling that our procedures are not very accurate. 

In this field I would be very much interested, and I know the com- 
mittee would, to know if these studies really mean anything and 
we can prove to ourselves that we are doing any good in some of these 
cases. I do not think the question of whether we have a program is 
at issue. I think everyone agrees we have to have it. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 


The issue is in specific cases, “Is this particular thing doing any 
good?” We have had a lot of independent reports from people who 
do not profess to be scientific students of evaluation and so on, but 
they will say—I have read you a few; I have not nearly read you all 
of them—in this case it is no good, that we are wasting our money to 
do such and such, particularly in this short-wave broadcasting that 
comes in for a lot of criticism. 

I would say through this report it is a sort of a pattern that none 
of them seem to think we were getting our money’s worth out of short- 
wave broadcasting, and in some cases, even in other broadcasting. 

Others say, uniformly in the more primitive areas, “You are getting 
more money out of your film than anything else.” 

These are judgments of the people on the scene. They do not pur- 
port to be studies by an organization such as Columbia University. 

We are trying to get at the same thing you are, and I would ape 
you might try to present your material to ‘the committee in, at least, the 
best and most convincing way you can to see if we are ian any- 
where in evaluating in specific countries, the success of the various 
programs, 

I have paid much more attention to the exchange program I spon- 
sored it, and I have talked to a great many people who participated in 
it, so I have my own—perhaps they are prejudices—ideas about that 
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1 do not. however, have much information about the Voice 
or about the libraries or about filins. 


| have neve paid much attention to them, but that is what we are 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


I: {1 y, When we get around to it in later hearings, with respect 
tai untries, key countries, why, from your point of view this 
0 is good as it should be. Perhaps, for example, we 
| » deemphasize certain things, but at the same time in Ifrance, 
rylin e libraries | would like for vou to come up with such ree 
( vour analy 3 of vhat the - tuation is. 
| t } bie Oo that / 
Mi Grp LecIA. In certain countries I believe it is, but not in too 
\ 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


oy tor Funpricutr. Well, in all that you can, then I also had 


ri ta COmMparison of what yo think about this with our other 
SOULE of judgement. rom that, perhaps, among us we Can come up 

th some kind of an answer that makes sense. 

Assuming you are interested in this personally, it is for vour own 


benefit that we do it, because every year you have trouble w ith people 
very reluctantly VOINY along with this, when they really do not have 
any confide ce that tis any wood. 

You ave heard it: I do not need to tell you that. It has been that 

iv for 6 or 7 years, particularly the Voice program. 

Mr. Micocer, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Gedalecia has pointed out, there 
ive certa countries in the world where we cannot conduct Gallup 

Senator Futsricutr. Yes; I know the limitations. 

Mir. Mreocet. But even there, since | know you have been parti u 
irly interested in the exchange-of-persons program, you may not be 
aware of this body of material relating to programs to the 1ron-curtain 


SOVIET UNION 


We have two, maybe three, letters altogether that we think may be 
authentic letter from Russia. We will not go to court and take ar 
oath on it that they are, but we think they are. 

Senator Funtpricur. Yes. 

Mr. Muicocct. But, on the other hand, so far as broadcasting to 


Riissia is concerned, we are getting some indirect evidence of whether, 
at least the ruling group, thinks we may be effective. Of course, they 


may De mist iken, but t 1e\ apparently are going on the assumption that 
we are more effective even with the short wave, although we are getting 


nto Ri a with more and more medium wave from Salonika and 
Munich and Rhodes. Asa case in point, in 1951 the various controlled 
organs of communication in Russia, the press, the radio, the theater, 


periodicals, delivered roughly 100 attacks on the broadeasts of the 
Voice o Amel Ca 
At the same time, beginning in the spring of 1949, and growing in 
tensity, by conservative estimates of our engineers, the Soviets are 
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spe nding : a oreatl cle: al more money and they are investing a great cleal 
more Inanpower in keeping the V oice out of their areas than we are 
spending in getting them in. 

I repeat, they may be mistaken, too, about our effectiveness. 

Senator Futpricur. Yes. 

Mr. Micocer. But at least we have that evidence. We have had this 
curious and interesting experience. 

Senator Fursricgur. Before you move on let us look at our own 
situation. From accounts in the press in this country for the last 
Yor s Years vou would think every other employee of our Government 
was a Communist, would you not ¢ 

Then, too, there has been a tremendous drive by our own people 
attacking Communists. The Communists could reason, “Why, our 
propaganda certainly is doing its stuff in the United States, because, 
x, leading political figures are saying that the United States is 
infiltrated with Reds and fellow travelers.” 

We discount that at least I do. I think it is a lot of demagoguery 
I do not accept that theory. But is that the counterpart of what is 
going on over there ? 

Now, somebody over there is making these attacks. Does that mean 
we are really going to town or not / 

Mr. Micocct. Well, frankly, we depend on people like Gedalecia 


to apply a calculus to these facts 





loo 


SOVIET REACTION 


Senator Funtsricgur. Do you think we would react differently from 
the Russians on one of these attacks? Jam sure it irritates them for 
us to be able to get in there at all with sound waves when they can 
keep us out every other way, but do we jump to the conclusion—— 

Mr. Micocecrt. When the Russians, the Russian Government or the 
Soviet Government, deliberately spends its governmental funds to 
set up roughly a thousand transmitters for jamming, somebody there 
has made a determination, right or wrong: they, at least, have de- 
cided that it is to their advantage to keep us out. That does not nec 
essarily mean it 1s to our advantage to go in. I mean logically the 
reverse is not necessarily true, but the fact remains that they are in 
vesting this manpower and this relatively scarce kind of equipment 
to keep us out. 


INCREASED SOVIET BROADCASTS 


At the same time they are stepping up their own efforts to simi- 
larly broadcast to the rest of the world, and proportionately have 
increased their broadcasts to North America. 

Senator Futsrigut. North America? To this country / 

Mr. Micoccr. Proportionately ; yes. 

Senator Futsricgutr. Maybe that is as a result of the encouragement 
that they receive here in our press. Do you suppose it is that? 

Mr. Micoccr. I do not know. 

Senator Funtrricur. Well, maybe it is a good thing, even if they 
spend their money to broadcast here under a misapprehension. Per- 
haps it all works out all right; I do not know. 
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RING PLAN 


Mr. Micocct. I realize this is not a p latform on which to get face- 
tious, but we have been talking about a ring plan, which, roughly, 
would cost the American Government, the American people, some- 
thing like $150,000,000, 

Now, we have been very slow in building that network of facilities, 
and the Congress has given us money for roughly one-third of it. but 
we have so broadcast that fact, and we have so publicized the fact 
that we are, perhaps, going to build it, that in turn, the Kremlin, the 
Soviets, have taken certain countermeasures. 

If in the end, we do not build the ring but do something else, the 
very fact that we said we were going to build the ring, in a way, has 
com] elled them to put forth that effort which, in this case, was a use- 
less one, because they will have nothing to counteract with all the 
jamming transmitters they have built along the periphery. 

Senator Futsrieur. It would put us in a bad light if we do not 
build it. would it not ? 

Mr. Geparecrta, I am wondering, Senator 


PROCEDURAL MATTER 


Senator Fursriaur. Let me say that it is getting late, and every 
body has got to go to lunch. There are one or two other subjects we 
have not touched on, and I wonder if some of vou can come back this 
afternoon? As I say, this is not the final meeting at all. This is just 
a preliminary meeting, but I wanted some few words about the ex- 
change program and the libraries. We are going to ask the TCA 
about it, but I wonder if some of you, perhaps not all of you, can 
come back at 2 o’clock. 

] euess we have done about all we can do on the Voice of America 
at this time, at least, and I do not want to burden those who have 
other things to do, but we would like to have a few words about these 
others, the press, the exchange of persons, and the libraries. It should 
hot take too long. 

Mr. Epwarps. How about films? I would be very happy to come 
and talk about it. 

Senator Futpricut. We would like to hear some more. I might 
say that the reports we have had have been complimentary about 
the films. Some of them say the films have been better, but they all 
say in content that this is a good medium for the illiterate people. 
Much of the criticism of the Voice comes from other sources which 
complain about its not getting through, and there being no receivers, 
but, generally speaking, our information about the films has been quite 
favorable, and that applies to the libraries, too. So, maybe if you 
would have a short statement, that would be all right. 

We will recess now until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m., 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:15 p. m.) 
Senator Futsrignt. The committee will come to order. 
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VOICE OF AMERICA 


Before we turn to one of the other subjects, is there anything further 
you would like to add about the Voice of America we were discussing 
this morning ? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, there is a general statement we would 
like to make, 

Senator Futsrienr. All right. 

Mr. Harris. That is, about the Voice of America. 

I think the conception may have developed today that we are making 
very extensive use of short-wave broadcasting from this country, 
direct to our listeners overseas. 

We actually have cut way down on that approach. 

It is our endeavor, outside of the iron curtain and, to some extent 
even inside the iron curtain, to use medium or long wave. 

We are not seeking to make weak signals, say, from New York or 
Cincinnati go over and reach the people overseas, as we once had to, 
Zora years ago. 

Our new fae cilities are all aimed toward the development of effective, 
strong medium-wave transmitters. 


DOMESTIC FACILITIES 


Another thing I would like to say, sir, is that we are perfecting this 
domestic-transmitter network that feeds our relay points overseas. 

We have just. completed, rather, had completed by the management 
firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, an extensive survey of our domestic 
facilities, and upon the recommendation of that report by competent 
engineers, we are going to cut out four ineffective transmitters, and 
improve the remainder, to pick up the slack so that we will get better 
results per dollar for the American taxpayer. On radio, I would like 
to suggest, sir, that you allow us to take just any country, some single 
country, and give you a little paper showing how we reached the 
decision to use radio, rather than another medium; how we decide how 
much of it is to be relayed from one of our own relay points; how much 
through the local network. I think we could make clear our processes 
of thought, and the kind of judgments we apply, if we could do that 
for you. 

Senator Futsricnt. Certainly, you can do that. 

Which country do you have in mind? 

Mr. Harris. We have not chosen one. We felt we could do a good 
job of telling the story by means of that particular form. 

Senator Fursricutr. The suggestion has just been made to take one 
in the western European area, if you could, France or Italy, for 
example and one in southeast Asia to give the extreme cases; that 
would be all right. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, it would be all right. 

We would like very much to do it. We think it would help you 
clear up some of the mistaken ideas that seem to exist. 

Senator Futsricgur. Say, Indonesia and Italy, something of that 
kind. 

Mr. Harris. All right, sir. 


Now, there are two other points I would like to niake, sir. 
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SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


We fully realize that this committee is, to a great extent, trying to 
get the type of information that we would like to have ourselves, in 
order to Operate most e {fective ly. and we want to give you everything 
we e hi ive and make it as simple as possible for you to get it in the field, 

elsewhere, so that you may come up with advice to us that can 
improve our program in the future. 

For your use, in connection with your study, we have papers coming 
up very shortly, one on major problems, pretty fully explored; and 
sec ‘ondly, one ona projection of the future. 

This projection paper will give you an idea of the considerations 
that we Le into our classified estimate, and I think it will help the com 
mittee to understand the picture. 

Senator Funpriaur. You are going to supply that ? 

Mr. Harris. We are going to supply that, sir; it is pretty nearly 
finished, now. 

One other thing: When I was discussing the problems which are 
given at the end of this hectographed paper we made available for 
the record this morning, Senator Gillette mentioned that we appeared 
to be merely asking this committee to support our requests for addi- 
tional funds; and at that time I said to Senator Gillette, that we felt, 
for instance in the business of informing the domestic public, it was 
fully as important to get the will of Congress expressed that we should 
inform the American public, as it was to get additional funds, though 
we do need additional facilities; but the major thing, I think, is to 
have an expression from the Congress that we should tell the taxpayers 
what we are doing. 

Well, the same type of consideration, we think, applies to at least 
two other points, among these problems. 


RESEARCH 


One isthe matter of research, which Mr. Gedalecia was talking about 
this oe 

We have had an impression, pretty well borne out by the results of 
Appropriations Committee actions, that words like “research” and 
evaluation” are looked upon with much more skepticism in those 
appropriation committees than elsewhere ; and that we therefore have 
sometimes been ruled out on very necessary research which could help 
us doa more intelligent job, and give the taxpayer better results for his 
money, and have a more effective program. 

We would like to have the support of this committee in, perhaps 
we could say, “educating” such persons as may not realize the impor- 
tance of this research and evaluation business to an effective program. 

So, you see it is not merely a matter of additional funds, although 
it might result in some additional funds for the purpose. 


se 


CONTINUITY OF PROGRAM 


There is another point that Senator Gillette seemed to feel repre- 
sented a request for additional funds, that we do not intend that way, 
and that is point No. 7, which has to do with the continuity of our 
program. 
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There, we are thinking more of authorization, we are thinking of, 
as far as possible, at least a firm 2-year level at which we may stand, 
so that the least we would have would be a certain minimum that we 
can plan for, and on which we can enter into tentative contracts and 

forth. Only on a long-term basis can we get the full impact of 
some of these arrangements. 

We lose out now, because we do not know just where we are going 
to be, as a new fiscal year begins. If we had authorizations in some 
cases that were 2 years, or no year, we would be far better off, and it 
is that that we are hitting at when we mentioned the matter in this 
problem 7. 

Those were the generalizations that I wished to make at this time. 

Senator Futsrigutr. Fine. I am glad to have those. 

Then, shall we move on to one of the other subjects ? 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Perhaps we can take up the exchange of students. That should not 
take too long—the exchange of persons. 

Who is going to deal with that ? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Donald Cook. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Mr. Cook, would you mind enlightening the 
committee a little about that matter? 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Chairman, I will not presume to enlighten you too 
much about it. I had rather hoped that perhaps I would have an 
opportunity to answer any questions that might be in the minds of the 
staff, or yourself, about the program. 

We have supplied considerable data on the scope and some of the 
content of the program, but I know there are some questions that you 
will have. I would like to have a chance to speak on those questions. 

I think I might indicate what is fairly obvious, I believe, that the 
great value of the exchange program, in the contest that we are 
facing today, the information and educational exchange program, is 
that it provides the opportunity for key individuals to come and see 
for themselves, and return to their own countries and tell other per- 
sons, through one medium or another, what they have found here in 
the United States. It makes, we think, a very definite contribution to 
one of the objectives mentioned by Mr. Phillips this morning, espe- 
cially a contribution toward developing an understanding of the 
United States and promoting confidence in our purposes. 


U. S. OBJECTIVES 


Senator Futsricutr. The program then is good, only on the assump- 
tion that our purposes are good ? 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. 

Senator Futsricnr. If what they see here is not good, then the 
program abroad is not good, on that assumption—— 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futesrieur. They may not interpret properly what is said 
here over the radio, or what is said may not represent our line, but 
there is that aspect of a chance that we assume that it is a good plan, 
our motives or purposes are good, and that is one of the better pur- 
poses in letting them see what we are, isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Coox. That is correct, and that is one of our problems, that 
some do not place that construction on it, and, of course, that does 
not mean there are not cases where some of the things they see do 
not have the reverse effect, perhaps, of that which we would like them 
to see and take away with them. 

Senator Futsriciur. We do not pretend that it is all good over here, 
but we believe that it is more in balance, that there is more good 
than there is bad over here. 

Mr. Cook. That is right; yes, sir. 


SOVIET EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsriéunr. One point I would like to have cleared up: 
Do you know what the Russians do in that field ¢ 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. We have information, though it is far from e 
omplete, as far as the exchanges within the general iron-curtain areas 
are concerned, we know that very extensive exchanges do take place 
to Russia from the satellite countries in Europe: and also, now, with 
China. 

I think that perhaps our research people could furnish some data 
on that line. 

Senator Futsrieur. IT wish you would furnish it to the committee, 
and LT want to make this clear: Is the exchange there on the same 
basis as ours, or is it conducted in a different manner ? 

(Data later supplied to committee 1s as follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


In the absence of comprehensive information, the following report based on 
normal unclassified sources presents at best only a broad picture of Soviet activi 
ties in the field of exchange of persons 

The Soviet counterpart of the American exchange of persons program might 
be called an exchange of delegations program. Basically, it is a program for 
collective indoctrination of groups visiting the U. 8S. S. R. and for producing mass 
effects, through the use of Soviet delegations, on audiences both inside and out 
side the iron curtain It is not a program which sponsors the free exchange of 
free individuals for the purpose of creating mutual understanding and good will 

From various areas of the world carefully selected groups, numbering upwards 
of 200 persons and representing labor, the professions, youth, women, etc., are . . 
invited to visit the Soviet Union. Most delegates from nonsatellite countries are 
neither Communists nor Communist sympathizers, but in each group there is 
always a generous sprinkling of party members and fellow travellers. 

On arrival in the U. 8S. S. R., a delegation ts welcomed with lavish hospitality - - 
end shepherded by official guides and interpreters through a crowded program 
covering a period of several weeks. On a typical visit the delegates ride from 
place to place in special busses, lodge in special luxury hotels and in Moscow 
inspect the subway from the windows of special compartments. 

Propaganda themes directed at a visiting delegation are generally built around 
a glorification of Communist achievement and constant reiteration of the Soviet 
desire for peace. Ample opportunity is given delegates to speak on the radio in 
support of these themes, and any statements they may make which reflect ad 
versely on conditions abroad are played up in the Soviet press. 

The other side of the Soviet exchange program consists chiefly of visits of 
Soviet delegations to iron curtain countries in connection with celebrations, 
international events or world congresses. Hand-picked for the occasion, the 
delegations aid in the celebration of May Day, “Liberation Day,” Soviet Friend 
ship month, the anniversary of the birth or death of Russians prominent in 
political or cultural spheres, etc. Besides promoting party solidarity, Soviet 
delegations pose as the true champions of world peace, leaders of social progress, 
and apostles of culture. Only the best of Soviet talent is permitted to represent 
the U. S.S. R. abroad 
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While the Soviet exchange-of-delegations program is of long standing, its size 
has increased sharply in the past few yeurs. An article in the May 1951 issue 
of Literary Gazette entitled “The Best Propaganda” stated that over 20,000 for- 
eign delegates had visited the U. S. S. R. in the previous 3 years. During 1951 
over 150 delegations arrived in the Russian capital for conducted tours. Sta- 
tistics concerning the numbers of Soviet delegations abroad are fragmentary. 
In 1950, however, 198 delegations were sent out from the Soviet Union to 22 
different countries, and during a 7-month period in 1951 approximately 140. A 
list of Soviet cultural-exchange activities for 1 month is attached as an appendix 

The agency for handling the Soviet exchange of delegations program is known 
as VOKS (All-Union Society for Cultura! Relations with Foreign Countries) 
Created in 1925, it is ostensibly a “puye” society rather than a Government 
bureau. In fact, however, it is an ingeral and important part of the regime 
which finances it. No information is available concerning its size or the amount 
of funds at its disposal. To facilitate its program, VOKS has directed the organ 
ization on a world-wide basis of Soviet friendship societies. These societies 
arrange for delegations to visit the U. S. S. R.. develop programs of Russian 
language instruction, organize pro-Soviet celebrations, and receive Soviet visitors 
or delegations. In satellite areas these societies work energetically toward the 
transformation of their people’s democracies into republics of the U. S. S. & 

VOKS also arranges for students and technicians in satellite countries to study 
in Russian universities and technical schools In Hungary alone several hundred 


students each year are granted scholarships for 5 years of study at universities 
inthe U.S.S. R. Although the number of Soviet professors VOKS sends abroad 


each year is not known, it is thought to be quite large 


While precise details and statistics are not available, there is abundant evi 


dence that the Soviet exchange-of-persons program is of 


tremendous magnitude, 
that it receives the wholehearted support of the Communist regime, and that it 


shows no signs of being reduced in scope. It is well organized, effectively admin 
istered, and operates as a supporting arm of Soviet foreign policy It differs 


from the American program in the degree of surveillance exercised by the Gov 
ernment, in restrictions placed on free entry and mo 


l ement of visitors, aud in 
its effort to insure uniformity through application of mass-psychology techniques 


It is not a free exchange of free individuals, 


Sample Soviet Press Reporting of Soviet Exchange of Persons for 1 Month 
(January 1951) 


Ani analysis of the attached list of Soviet cultural-exchange activities for the 
month of January 1951 shows that 33 delegations arrived in Moscow from 17 
different countries, 8 of which were countries outside the iron curtain Nineteen 
of the delegations represented youth or students. The remaining delegations 
were composed of trade-union leaders, musicians, athletes, women, leaders in 
cultural affairs, handicraftsmen, and advocates of friendship with the Soviet 
Union. In the same month { Soviet delegations left Moscow for 7 different 
countries, including Italy and Sweden. These delegations consisted of Soviet 
cultural leaders, students, women, athletes, trade-union leaders, and leaders of 
cooperatives, 

Sergei Gerasimov, in China to produce film (Pravda, January 1, 1951, Soviet 
Monitor ) 

Delegation of Hungarian youth arrived Moscow January 8 (Soviet Monitor, 
January 4, 1951). 

Group of Polish musicians: Galina Czerny-Stefanska, Wanda Wilkomiaska, 
Andrei Giolski, Ludwik Stafanski, to Moseow, arrived January 3, to perform 
January 5. Also German conductor, Prof. Hermann Abendrot, arrived on in 
vitation of Arts Commission. Poles invited by Committee of the Council of Min 
isters of the U.S. S. R. (Soviet Monitor, January 4, 1951). 

Soviet delegation left Moscow January 5 for Budapest on invitation of Union 
of Hungarian Cooperatives. It consists of D. 8S. Timofeyev, G. A. Bokov, and 
M. I. Gorelovskaya (Soviet Monitor, January 6, 1951). 

Rumanian trade delegation arrived in Moscow January 7, met at aerodrom 
by Loshakov, Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade of U. S. 8. R., reports Moscow 
radio (Soviet Monitor, January 8, 1951) 

Negro clergyman, Massie Kennard, United States “youth leader’ (elected 
chairman of continuations committee of Young People’s Assembly for Peace, 
held in Chicago), gave report on Warsaw World Peace Congress, to which he 
was a delegate, and on his subsequent visit to the Soviet Union. Tass (Soviet 
Monitor, January 8, 1951). 
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Soviet trade unions representative, Ivan Zubrulin (AUCCTU) and Nikolai 
Repnikov left Moscow for Bucharest to attend trade-union conference there. 
Tass (Soviet Monitor, January 8, 1951). 

Delegation of Chinese New Democratic Youth League visited on January 8 the 
new building site of Moscow University. Tass (Soviet Monitor, January 9, 1951). 

On invitation of Central Committee of Dimitrov Union of People’s Youth, a 
delegation of the All-Union Leninist Young Communist League arrived in Sofia 
January 7. Tass (Soviet Monitor, January 9, 1951). 

Secretariat of the Swiss Peace Committee announced that on January 10 a 
meeting of the World Council of Peace, elected in Warsaw, will be held in Geneva 
with Professor Joliot-Curi presiding. Tass (Berne) (Soviet Monitor, January 9, 
1951). 

Aram Khachaturyan described his trip to Italy at a meeting of the music 
section of the U. S. S. R. Society for Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries 
(VOKS). He went to Italy as a member of a delegation of Soviet cultural 
workers. The Soviet delegation was received by the Italy-U. S. S. R. Society 
and visited in the 3 weeks’ stay many cities, including Rome, Milan, Turin, Venice, 
Florence, and Naples. Tass (Moscow) (Soviet Monitor, January 11, 1951). 

Members of the delegation of the U. S. S. R. Central Union of Cooperatives 
Societies attended as guest a conference of the Hungarian Cooperative Union, 
held in Budapest. Tass (Budapest) (Soviet Monitor, January 11, 1951). 

Guests from the people’s democracies and youth delegations from China, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and the German Democratic Republic were present at the New 
Year’s Eve ball in Trade Union Hall held during the school vacations for those 
in the tenth class; 2,000 were present. Tass, Moscow (Soviet Monitor, January 
11, 1951). 

A meeting of the Bureau of the World Peace Council elected by the Second 
World Peace Congress in Warsaw ended in Geneva on January 11. The fol- 
lowing took part in the meeting: Frederic Joliot-Currie, Alexander Fadeyev, 
J.D. Bernal, Arthur Lundquist, Intield, Yves Farge, Jessie Street, Louis Sallaint, 
Mukarovsky, Kosambi, Jean Laffittee, Giorgio Fenoaltea, Buy de Chambrun, John 
Durr, Gylyarev, Emi Hsaio, Palemede Borsari, Gabriel d’Arboussier, also Sereni 
and Isabelle Blum. Bonard, Affolter Fischer, and Eggi were present from 





Switzerlind. (Moscow radio reports, quoting Tass message from Geneva— 
Soviet Monitor, January 12, 1951.) 
Swiss delegation in U. S. S. R. held a press conference at the Society for Cul- 


tural Relations With Foreign Countries, reports Moscow radio. Delegates (of 
Switzerland-U. 8. 8S. R. society) were in Soviet Union for the first time. Names 
mentioned were Konrad Farner, leader of delegation, Armand Bron, a chemical 
lab assistant and trade-union leader, and a Geneva doctor Maroviank (7).  (So- 
viet Monitor, January 12, 1951.) 

The circus company from the Chinese People’s Republic, touring the Soviet 
Union, received a hearty welcome in Baku, Azerbaidjan, where it will stay 10 
days. Tass, Baku (Soviet Monitor, January 12, 1951). 

Between December 5 and January 10 an exhibition of Chinese art was held at 
the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. Chinese artists, Tai Chieh and Yan Han, 
came to Leningrad to arrange the exhibits. There were meetings and talks be- 
tween them and Soviet artists. George Vereisky, member of U.S. S. R. Academy 
of Arts, and Vladimir Konosevich, merited worker in art addressed a meeting. 
Exchanges of samples of the art of each nation were made. Tass, Leningrad 
(Soviet Monitor, January 12, 1951). 

The delegation of the Woodworkers’ Trade Union of Finland arrived in Mos- 
cow, after spending 5 days in Leningrad. Tass, Moscow (Soviet Monitor, Jan- 
uary 12, 1951). 

The delegation of the Woodworkers’ Union of Finland which arrived in Mos- 
cow January 12 visited the Central Committee of the Woodworkers’ Trade Union 
of the U. 8S. S. R. Tass, Moscow (Soviet Monitor, January 13, 1951). 

\ plenary meeting of the executive committee of the International Union of 
Students opened in Berlin on January 15 and was attended by student delegations 
from 30 countries, including a delegation from U. S. S. R. headed by A. Shelepin. 
Tass, Berlin (Soviet Monitor, January 14, 1951). 

ADN Agency reports that a delegation of Korean students arrived in Berlin 
(to attend meeting mentioned directly above). Tass, Berlin (Soviet Monitor, 
January 14, 1951). 

A Bulgarian trade delegation headed by Mr. Ganev, Minister of Foreign Trade 
of Bulgarian People’s Republic, arrived in Moscow on January 14. Tass (Soviet 
Monitor, January 15, 1951). 
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A delegation from the Albanian-U. S. S. R. Friendship Society arrived in Mos 
cow January 17 on the invitation of the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
With Foreign Countries. It is headed by Medar Shatulla, Minister of Health, 
and consists of writers, composers, artists, and actors. Tass, Moscow (January 
18, 1951). 

A delegation from the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations With Foreign 
Countries, consisting of Academician Chudakoy (leading the delegation), Khren- 
nikov, Sushan, Polievoi, and Kapin, left Moscow by plane on January 18 for 
Berlin on the invitation of the German-Soviet Friendship Society, to attend the 
congress of this organization. Tass, Moscow (Soviet Monitor, January 19, 1951). 

A Swedish trade delegation, headed by Minister E. Modig, arrived in Moscow 
January 20. Tass, Moscow (Soviet Monitor, January 21, 1951). 

A constant stream of people in Red Square visited the Lenin Mausoleum on 
January 21 to pay respects to Lenin, reports Moscow radio, including many dele- 
gations from the People’s Democracies, Governments, Communist, and workers’ 
parties. The Chinese and the Korean people presented wreaths, too (Soviet 
Monitor, January 22, 1951) 

A concert was given by a group of artists of the Uzbek Opera and Ballet The- 
ater and of the Uzbek State Philharmonic Society at Tashkent upon their arrival 
from the Chinese People’s Republic where they had arranged some 50 concerts in 
various towns and acquainted Chinese working people with the art of the Uzbek 
people. Their program included (in Tashkent) Russian, Uzbek, and Ukghur 
folk songs and also songs of China Halima Nasyrove and Mukarram Turgun- 
baeva—hoth people's artist of the U. S. S. R. and Stalin prize winners—the young 
dancer Halima Kamilova, and others performed. Tass, Tashkent (Soviet Moni 
tor, January 24, 1951). 

On January 23 a reception in honor of the Soviet sports delegation now visiting 
China was given by the Ministry of Education of China, the central committee 
of the New Democratic Youth League, the Peking municipality, the Chinese- 
Soviet Friendship Society, and the preparatory committee for the establishment 
of an all-China sports association. Tass, Peking (Soviet Monitor, January 25 
1951). 

The All-India Association of Film Employers and the All-India Society of Film 
Workers have held a reception in Bombay in honor of the Soviet film producer, 
V. Pudovkin. Bombay film artists, writers, poets, and musicians attended the 
reception. Taas, Bombay (Soviet Monitor, January 25, 1951) 

A Hungarian sports delegation has arrived in Moscow, reports Moscow radio. 
The Hungarian sportsmen will take part in point-training exercises with Soviet 
skaters and study the Soviet physical-cultural organizations in Moscow (Soviet 
Monitor, January 25, 1951). 

On the invitation of Swedish sports organizations, a sports delegation has left 
Moscow for Stockholm, reports Moscow radio. The delegation consists of a group 
of leading Soviet boxers (Soviet Monitor, January 25, 1951). 

Vsevolod Pudovkin, people’s artist of the U. S. S. R., and well-known film 
producer, reported on Soviet cinematography at a meeting in Bombay with an 
audience of more than 400 cinema artists, producers, operators, writers, and 
other personnel of Bombay cinema studios. The deep attention of the audience 
testifies to the deep interest of the Indian intelligentsia in Soviet cinematography. 
Tass, Bombay (Soviet Monitor, January 25, 1951) 

Otto Grotewohl, Prime Minister of the German Democratic Republic, on Janu- 
ary 24 received a delegation of peasants and agricultural workers from Western 
Germany. Heinrich Westerheide, a peasant from Baden-Hasen, leader of the 
delegation, emphasized West German support for Grotewohl’s proposal for Ger- 
man unity. Tass Berlin (Soviet Monitor, January 25, 1951). 

A big meeting between People’s Artists of the U. 8. S. R. Pudovkin and Cherka- 
sov, and artists, producers, and operators of Bombay film studios has been held 
in Bombay, with about a thousand guests attending. Bouquets of roses were 
presented to the Soviet Ambassador, Pudovkin and Cherkasov, as well as messages 
of greetings expressing deep respect. Prithvi Raj, well known Indian film actor, 
presided and welcomed the Soviet delegation. Pudovkin and Cherkasov, to the 
strains of the Soviet and Indian anthems, planted mango trees, which according 
to Indian custom is an expression of profound respect, friendship, and confidence. 
Tass, Bombay (Soviet Monitor, January 26, 1951). 

The British scientist, Prof. C. F. Powell, vice chairman of the British Peace 
Committee, has spoken at a meeting of peace supporters in Vienna, at the invita- 
tion of the Austrian Peace Council. Tass, Vienna (Soviet Monitor, January 27, 
1951). 


. 
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Che ninth international student winter games, which will last until February 4, 
were oflici: opened at Poyana Stalin, near the town of Stalin. These games 
are organ zed by the International Union of Students and will be attended by 
students from 14 countries: The Soviet Union, Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Poland, the German Democratic Republic, Belgium, Britain, 
Austria, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland. The games were opened by 
Dr. Petru Groza, chairman of the Rumanian Council of Ministers. Tass, Bucha- 
rest (Soviet Monitor, January 29, 1951) 

The Soviet delegation to the next session of the Council of the International 
Democratic Women’s Federation left Moscow by air today for Berlin. The delega 
tion consists of Nina Popova, chairman of the Soviet Women’s Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee, who leads the delegation, Nadezhda Parfenova, vice chairman of the 
committee, and Lidya Petrova, official secretary of the committee. Tass, Mos 
ow (Soviet Monitor, January 31, 1951) 

A delegation of skaters from the German Democratic Republic arrived in Mos 
ow from Berlin on January 30, on the invitation of the All-Union Committee for 
Physical Culture and Sport. The head of the dele gation is Werner Heier. The 
German guests will train with Soviet sportsmen Ta ss, Moscow (Soviet Monitor, 
January 31, 1951) 

\ delegation of Norwegian women, headed by Mme. Sverdrup-Lunden, is visit- 
ng the U. S. S. R. on invitation of the Soviet Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee. 
Che members are studying life and work of the Soviet people, their achievements 
n ind trv, science, and culture The guests were irapressed by Leningrad In 


Moscow they visited the exhibition of gifts to J. V. Stalin and the Ree October 
fudving there cultural services for workers and families. They in- 

s] ed dren’s home for war orphans and a school for boys, asking questions 
~ ‘ <chool syste They i the ballet in Bolshoi Theater, a perform 

e of f d dance artists headed by Igor Moisevev, and documentary films of 

si | s life On Sunday the attended services in the Cathedral On 
J lary 20 Vv left for Gorky to see cultural and educational institutions of the 
mot we and to visit on collective farms in the Gorky region. Tass, Moscow 


Soviet Monitor. January 31, 1951) 
On January 31a trade delegation of the German Democratic Republic arrived 
Moscow? headed by Georg Tales. the Minister of Foreign Trade and Supply. 
la Moseow (Soviet Monitor, January 31, 1951) 


SOVLET GUIDED TOURS 


Mr. Cook. As far as we know about it. Senator, it is not like ours, 
and we know about it prine ipally from where they have invited people 
outside the iron curtain to come in. 

Recently, they have made some effort to increase the number of 
people from England and the Scandinavian countries, and so on, to 
come in, usually in teams, and usually going to Moscow or Leningrad, 
not going out in the country by themselves. They are guided tours. 

We have reports of some of the people who have participated in 
them. From England, for instance, the student team came back and 
wrote extensive reports, and it was pretty well demonstrated that 
they showed them what they thought they ought to see and gave them 
very little chance to speak to students in the Soviet Union, which they 
wanted very much to do, because some of the British team—those I am 
speaking of—were people who had the western point of view. It 
was not a bunch of fellow travelers or anything of that kind, but the ay 
were given very little opportunity to see anything except what their 
Sponsors Ws anted them to see. 

Senator Futrsricutr. It was a guided tour, in other words? 

Mr. Cook. That is right; yes, sir. 

Now, there is very little evidence that people from outside the iron 
curtain go into the Soviet Union for years of study or anything of 
that kind. It is all this short-tour sort of thing, but within the iron 
curtain they do go in for extensive study. 
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Senator Futsrieut. I have a memorandum here that was prepared 
by a member of the staff, which makes a statement rather surprising 
tome. I wonder if you would comment on it. 


APPROPRIATION FOR EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


It says [reading]: 

Thirteen laws passed since 1946 provide the basis for the United States 
educational-exchange program of one kind or anothe! Congress appropriates 
money for these programs directly to seven different Government agencies 
the ILA, IES, TCA, IIAA, MSA, and National Institutes of Health, and the 
Maritime Commission 


ILAA 


Kirst, what is the ITAA ? 
Mr. Coox. That is the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, under 
FCA. 


LES 


Senator Futsrigutr. What is LIES / 

Mr. Cook. That is our Edueational Exchange rservice, within the 
International Information Administration. 

Senator Futsrieut. That is not separate from the ITA; is it? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir; not as far as planning is concerned. 


MARITIME COMMISSION PROGRAM 


Senator Funsricgutr. Do you know anything about the Maritime 
Commission exchange-of persons program ‘ 

Mr. Coox. The Maritime Commission has a small program for 
training persons up at Kings Point, | think it is, from the Philippines, 
and I am not sure what the other countries are which might be in- 
volved, but I could furnish that data. 

Senator Futsrieut. I wish you would. 

(Data later supplied to committee is as follows :) 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Under Public Law 370, Seventy-ninth Congress, 5S Philippine cadet midship- 
men are receiving a 4-year training course at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. The program will be terminated 
upon the completion of the training of this group. 

Under Public Law 701, Seventy-ninth Congress, nationals of other American 
Republics, not to exceed 2 per country nor 12 per year, receive awards for 4-year 
training courses at the Merchant Marine Academy) 

Senator Futsrient. It goes on and says [continues reading]: 

These seven agencies in turn allocate some of their funds to more than 30 
other Federal agencies, which are, in turn, involved in educational programs. 
All in all, more than 40 Federal agencies are engaged in this kind of work 

Is that a true statement ? 

Mr. Cook. It could be; yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricgur. What do you mean “could be” ? 

Mr. Cook. I mean, if a Survey has been made, and it has been dis- 
covered that there are 40, then there are—— 

Senator Fu.sriaut. | am asking you, to your knowledge, are there 
10 agencies engaged in the exchange of persons / 
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Mr. Coox. There are a good many agencies engaged in it, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. It further says: 

The job pyramiding resulting from the contracting and subcontracting arrange- 
ments by these many agencies, it has been reported in extreme cases, results in 
the use of almost 30 percent of the appropriated funds for administrative 
purposes 

That is a very discouraging statement if it means what it appears to 
mean 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHIIANGE SERVICE 


Mr. Coox. Could I speak first on the Educational Exchange 
Service ¢ 

Senator Futsricur. Yes. 

Mr. Cook. I cannot, of course, say much about the costs in other 
wenhcles., 


EXCHANGE AS A TECHIINIQUE 


I think that it should be clear that the exchange of persons is a 
technique, a device like research or the use of motion pictures or other 
devices that are employed to accomplish different ends. 

MSA does bring people in from other countries to the United States. 
1 am not sure how they report it. In their budget they do not call it 
exchange of persons, but I am sure they call it something like “train- 
ing.” They bring a lot of people here for training and train some 
of them in their own countries. 

TCA, desiring to increase technical proficiency in underdeveloped 
areas, uses exchanges as a technique for that purpose. They send 
American experts abroad to show people how to do things, and they 
bring a certain number of people over here. : 

Now, the Educational Exchange Service in the State Department is 
concerned primarily—its specific aim of exchanges is to use them to 
accomplish the particular public-relations objectives, the promotion 
of the better understanding of the United States, and creating an 
underpinning of confidence in our purposes which help to support 
most of the other media which are represented around this table. 


COORDINATING AGENCY PROGRAMS 


At the same time exchange people brought here by MSA or TCA 
might be very useful in helping to achieve our own goal of better 
understanding. Therefore, we have felt that we must adopt a role of 
leadership in trying to pull together and promote a certain amount of 
coordination among ney various agencies that do engage in exchange, 
under whatever name or for whatever purposes, and we have done 
that. 

Senator Futsricur. The MSA is the iargest program. As I under- 
stand it, I don’t quite see that it is sufficiently similar to yours to 
warrant a merger of the two agencies. They are really doing quite a 
different thing. 

Mr. Coox. That is correct. 

Senator Futsricut. Although it appears to be the exchange of 
persons, it is not really an exchange, and it is for a specific project ; 
1s 1t not ¢ 

Mr. Coox. That is right. 
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COORDINATION TO REDUCE CONFUSION 


Senator Futsrieur. A very large number of the people included in 
their numbers are people who were here for the purpose of taking over 
a ship, for example. I believe the testimony showed yeste rday that 
several thousand would come here and stay for just 2 or 3 weeks or 
maybe 6 weeks, for the purpose of taking over destroyers or something 
else that we had sold these people for specific purposes, which is en- 
tirely different from the exchange that you conduct; is it not ? 

Mr. Coox. That is right, Mr. Chairman, but what causes a lot of 
the confusion, of course, is that in a given community, of the number 
of foreign nationals arriving over 2 period of a year or several months, 
some of them are sponsored under our program; some of them are 
brought over by MSA for specific purposes ; some may be brought over 
by TCA; and, from the point of view of the community that is asked 
to do something for them—show them around a factory or something 
of that sort—it appears to be confused from their vantage point, looks 
confused, and we try to promote better coordination, to try to reduce 
that confusion. 

We have a number of projects under way that have that as their aim. 

Senator Futsricut. What kind of projects do you have? 


COORDINATING CENTER 


Mr. Coox. Well, sir, one we are very hopeful of is an appeal that 
we want to make to the Ford Foundation to set up, over the next sev- 
eral years, coordinating centers in 50 communities. There would be at 
least one in every State, where that center could arrange for services 
by that community, local hospitality and assist with “the program, 
and give aid to the leaders we bring over on our exchange program, 
to students and so on, and that might be entered into by “educational 
institutions with people brought over by MSA and TCA. 

That proposition was presented to Congress, I think, a year ago, 
but was taken out of the budget. The proposition to go to the Ford 
Foundation, calling for assistance of this kind, is under consideration 
now by TCA and MSA. 

If they concur in the proposal, we do plan to make that approach 
to Ford. 

Now, that would go a good way, we think, in reducing confusion in 
a community, a large community like Cleveland, or a sm: all c ommunity 
where people do go for various purposes. 

The purpose would be clear in each instance, and the coordin: ating 
officer, perhaps only one man or woman, could tap the right resources 
in the community to assist that person, and would avoid a good deal 
of this confusion that now exists. 

I would also like, Mr. Chairman, to address myself to that question 
on administrative costs. 

Senator Futsrieut. Yes? 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 
Mr. Coox. Again speaking only for the Educational Exchange 


Service, I am not quite sure of what the source is, or to what extent 
it is meant to refer to the Educational Exchange Service. I do know 
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that in a budget, by adding the 0-1 and 0-7 items, personal services 
and contractual costs, and comparing it with the 11 item, for grants 
and so on, you would come to a very high administrative ratio of the 
first two items to the third, which is the program item. 

That would ignore, howeve r, the fact that at least the administrative 
amounts, 0-1 and 0-7, are meant to cover the administration of the 
complete foreign-currency-grant picture on this side of the water. 
Since that figure is in addition to the dollar appropriation that we 
have, it represents a substantial increase in program funds and a cor- 
responding decrease, proportion: ally, in administrative costs. 

You can go even further when you consider the amount of private 
dollars that have to be brought into the program, especially the 
program for students and scholars under the Fulright Act, since 
the soft currencies can only pay the round-trip tr: avel. When you 
add all of those program monies together and compare it with your 
adininistrative items, I think we have quite a different picture. 

That is just one approach to the subject that might be made 


EDUCATIONAL-EXCHANGE-GRANT PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricgut. Speaking once more about the programs, the 
only ones that I know of that amount to anything is the State De- 
partment’s—that would be under ILA, TCA, or MSA. Do any of the 
others have any substantial size, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Coox. No, sir; they do not. Up until thidYast year, the Army 
had a fairly subst: antial program, because it had the responsibility for 
Japan, and in order to promote orientation of Japan it did bring 
500 Japanese students a year, and a large number of leaders and so on, 
into this country. 

That whole Japanese program has now been transferred to the 
State Department since the signing of the peace treaty and the only 
Army exchange program remaining is with ie Ryukyuan Islands’ 

Senator Futsricur. Well, that is what I thought. 

(Data later supplied to committee is as follows:) 

The following table indicates the total educational-exchange-grant programs 
for fiscal year 1952 conducted by ILA. The programs indicated on the table 
are at the appropriation level. Included under the heading “Program obliga- 
tions” are foreign currencies made available by executive agreement pursuant 
to Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress, and dollar funds made available 
through appropriations and special deposits. Special-deposit funds were avail- 
able for Finnish and Iranian programs only. 

In arriving at totals, the costs of encouraging, facilitating, and servicing 
voluntary programs not connected with the expenditure of program funds was 
excluded from the table. It should be noted that the cost of administration 
shown on the table opposite “Smith-Mundt and Fulbright programs” includes 


over-all policy guidance and general administrative support for the other two 
programs listed thereon. Also, this table does not include a prorated share of 
the administration of our missions abroad in connection with educational-ex- 
change programs, nor does it include a prorated share of the-Department’s and 
ITA’s executive direction and the general services furnished by the Depart- 
ment, since neither can be determined exactly. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


I don’t know what the National Institutes of Health refers to, 
do you? think you ought to clear this up a little. 

Maybe I ought to ask the staff to do it, but I would appreciate it 
if you would look into this and give us your statement on who is doing 
what in this field. If this is just a half dozen out of the Institutes 
of Health, 1 don’t know that it warrants our bothering about it, but 
if there is a substantial duplication, we want to know about it. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. We have submitted something that gives the 
figures on MSA and TCA, which are the large ones. 

Senator Futsricutr. They are the large ones we know about. 

Mr. Coox. We have figures for the others and will submit them. 

Senator Funtsricut. You have figures—— 

Mr, Cook. But they are very small, and any agency, to achieve a 
particular goal, if they decide to have an exchange—the National 
Science Foundation, for example, in giving certain scholarships, those 
scholarships are tenable here or tenable abroad; they are taken up 
abroad and then they have the appearance of being an exchange, but 
actually the purpose is somewhat different: 

(Data later supplied to committee is as follows :) 


There are eight Federal agencies taking primary responsibility for the opera- 
tion of various types of exchange-of-persons programs involving the award of 
grants from appropriated funds to foreigners to come to the United States and/or 
to Americans to go abroad for study, training, or research. Three of these—IKES, 
TCA, and MSA—conduct programs of some magnitude. Under the fiscal year 
1952 program, IES exchanged 7,236 persons, TCA exchanged 1,112 persons, and 
MSA 5,312. 

Smaller programs were conducted by Defense (Army), by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, FSA (National Institutes of Health), National Science Foundation, 
and Commerce (Maritime Commission). The Maritime Commission has author- 
ization for training 12 grantees at a time in a course at the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy which normally takes 4 years to complete. Only one 
grantee arrived on this program in 1952. The Army brought 144 Ryukyuans to 
the United States on their program and sent 5 Americans to the Ryukyus. The 
National Science Foundation awards grants to Americans for study and research 
abroad. Under the 1952 program 22 fellowships were awarded. The National 
Institutes of Health program for 1952 includes 40 grants to foreigners and 22 
to United States citizens. The Atomic Energy Commission gives certain assist- 
ance to foreign researchers as the need arises, but does not conduct a formal 
exchange program. The exact amount of such assistance, if any, given in fiscal 
year 1952 was not available on short notice from the Commission. 

Practically all Government agencies in Washington are called upon from time 
to time to assist in greater or lesser degree in the development of programs 
of training of study for the foreign grantees under these programs. The majority 
of agencies cooperate voluntarily. Others, which assume greater responsibility 
for grantees, handling their payment and travel arrangements as well as their 
programing or training, receive an administrative or service fee from four of 
the agencies having primary responsibility. 

The agencies which cooperate with IES on a paid basis are Labor, Agriculture, 
FSA, and Commerce. Agencies similarly used by TCA are Agriculture, FSA, 
Interior, Commerce, Labor, Housing and Home Finance, Federal Communications 
Commission, and Bureau of the Budget. 

Agencies used by MSA on a paid basis are Agriculture, Bureau of the Budget, 
Commerce, Defense, Housing and Home Finance, Federal Communic: ations Com- 
mission, General Services Administration, Interior, Labor, FSA, State, and Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The Army, in its 1952 program for Ryukyuans, used FSA and Agriculture on 
a paid basis. 

The above listing of cooperating agencies shows that 12 Federal agencies take 
a secondary responsibility on a paid basis for handling foreign grantees. 
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However, there are only 18 Federal agencies which have either a primary 
or secondary responsibility on a paid basis because two, State and Defense, have 
both a primary and secondary responsibility. 


POINT 4 EXCHANGE 


Senator Futsricur. When the Department of Agriculture sends an 
expert to the Middle East to study grasses or something, do they call 
that an exchange ¢ 

Mr. Cook. | think that is included in the statement that has been 
given you, but that would probably be under TCA, under point 4, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Fursrientr. They had that sort cf thing before there was 
a point 4. 

Mr. Coox. But I am not sure that they do today. 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES IN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, the point might also be made, I think, 
that we actually ask other agencies to take on responsibilities in the 
exchange program. That has not been actually put on paper here. 
For instance, we get someone to be trained in Government techniques, 
and we may put him in the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the 
Budget may carry the whole job of educating him. In one sense, they 
are getting money for exchange, but what they are doing is serving 
as an educational institution rather than being the conductor of an 
exchange program. I think there are a number of parallels to that. 

The Public Health Service serves as an educating unit, Agriculture 
does, and so do others. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM AND PRIVATE RESOURCES 


Senator Munpr. Somewhat along that same line of asking Govern- 
ment agencies to do this job, in a separate provision or section under 
the provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act, you recall, whenever possible 
we would try to interest and utilize private agencies to handle affairs 
of this kind. 

I wonder what you have been able to do in connection with utilizing 
private resources and private initiative and carrying forward the full 
over-all program of this concept. 

Mr. Harris. I can make the general answer that we do a great deal. 
Perhaps Mr. Cook would like to expand on that. 

Mr. Cook. I would, Senator Mundt. 

Needless to say, the whole program of bringing people over here 
relies on private resources of one kind or another; even those people 
who go to Government have to be given hospitality and so forth 
through private resources. 

In strict contractual terms, we contract out to 51 organizations, and 
of those 43 are private and the other eight are public agencies with 
which we have a working-fund arrangement. 

All of the others are private organizations or institutions that help 
earry out our program. 

Almost the entire exchange program is carried out under contract 
with other agencies, most of them private agencies. 
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HER INFORMATION PROGRAM MEDIA AND PRIVATE RESOURCES 


itor Munpr. In the field of information, generally, aside from 
e exchange of persons program, what are you doing about utilizing” 
ivate resources In connection with radio, publicity, and so forth ? 
Mr. Enwarps. Could I speak on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Futpricnr. Yes. 


}l 


MOTION-PICTURE SERVIC] 


Mi Kw \RDSs,. In the motion picture service, we produce none of 
our own films. They are all produced under contract with private 
motion-picture-producing companies, 

We do not record ani of our own films. The actual recording in 
he 47 fore a} languages we use, the recording facilities are all owned 
priy itely. 

In the developing and making of prints, the 70.000 print reels we 
send out in an active year are all prepared by private businesses, so 
we make maximum use, I would say, of private facilities. 

Obligations for contractual services average 69.4 percent of the 
total motion picture budget for the period fiscal vears 1950 through 
14 In the 1954 presentation tothe Bureau of the Budget the fieure 


i4 Dye] rs) T 


PRINTED MATERLATI 


Senator Muxpr. How about in the field of printed material / 

Mir. Harris. Two person were concerned with that. Mr. Miller, 
for the Press Service: and Mr. Lacy, for the Information Center 
Mi \ITLLER. Sir, we have a vreat clea] of our work clone under 
mtract. Qur printing in this country is done, in part, by private 
printing concerns. Our communications facilities are, [ would say, 
well over half private facilities, such as Radio Corp. of America and 
Press Wireless. and so forth. 


CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Senator Munpr. There was a time in the evolution of the Voice 
of America when you ran into a lot of trouble by certain contractual 
arrangements with NBC, or RCA, or others because they did not 
want you to tell them what to say. 

Did you get that straightened out now so that you retain control 
of the show ? 

Mr. Mitner. I was speaking rather of the facilities used in trans- 
mitting the Wireless Bulletin. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, we are not able to use the major broad- 
casters, because they are not interested any longer in the program 
side of our operation. 

Senator Munpr. I know. 

Mr. Mitier. We also use contractual services in the preparation 
of certain materials, such as cartoon books. 
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DECREASE IN GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Senator Munpr. Do you have any statistics to show that as you 
increase the use of private resources, there is a decrease in the amount 
by direct Government? I mean, it would be very helpful, certainly, 
to show the eritics of this program 1n Congress, who feel that when 
vou increase private utilization, you also increase the governmental 
utilization and that the real intent of the act is consequently 
circumvented. 

Have you anything to show that there has been that kind of trans 
feral or are the eritics correct that they are both expanding ¢ 

Mr. Harris. Senator, I think we can show it in certain fields. I do 
not know whether we can show it over-all, but I can tell you that Dr. 
Compton has a stated purpose and has told us all that he is trying to 
use, and make use of, private resources in order to keep down any 
need for additional personnel, particulan ly American personne! in the 
United States. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE COOPERATION 


I think | should inject, here, also a refere} ce to a small but very 
Iniportant element i 
operation staff, a small organization with offices here, in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, which works out arrangements with 


our set-up, Which is the private enterprise co 


private business for free services, usually extensions of their adve1 
tising efforts, or, on occasion, charitable contributions by these groups. 
They stimulate, for instance, a major letter-writing effort all over 
the country, through private business. 

They have stimulated such projects as TWA’s project of a vear or so 
ago to bring a number of key journalists over from Kurope ona free 
tour of the United States. We cooperated with them, but TWA 
carried the expense. 

There have been a number of arrangements made for newspapers in 
this country to accept editors and reporters from overseas, to come 
over here at the expense ot those hewspapers. 

‘Those are some of the things: we could give you a considerable list 
of such arrangements. 

Senator Munpr. That might be interesting, and I think it would be 
helpful, especially if you could relate it to show how, at one time the 
program Was done by the CGrovernment, and how gradually you have 
heen able to induce private enterprise to take over: show that it is in 
keeping W ith the context of the original act. It would be an effective 
answer to those who say it is not being done. 

(Data later supplied to committee is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF PROJECTS IN COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE INITIATED, 
CONTINUED, OR COMPLETED From JANUARY 1, 1952 oO JUNE 30, 1952 


During the period of January 1-June 30, 1952, the private enterprise 
cooperation staff developed projects with 102 business firms, 19 nonprofit organi 
rations, 10 American communities, 10 organizations concerned with international 
affairs, 23 fine-arts groups, 5 fraternal organizations, 4+ Government agencies, 
und 3 schools. This brought to a total of nearly 600 the number of organizations 
which have cooperated or currently are participating in projects stimulated and 
developed by the private enterprise cooperation staff as an auxiliary to the 
efforts of the International Information Administration 
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Emphasis during the 6 months’ period was on developing more independent 
action by private organizations with affiliates or counterparts overseas and 
without utilization of USIS facilities. Private organizations were encouraged 
to initiate projects to either parallel or supplement the regular activities of 
IIA or to engage in activities which existing IIA operations are not equipped 
to handle or should not handle for psychological reasons. 

Among the leading projects for the 6 months’ period was a pilot operation 
dealing with the ways in which various phases of daily life in an American 
community may contribute to the overseas information program. Mansfield, 
Ohio, was selected for this initial “community participation program.” Fresno, 
Calif., has also agreed to undertake a similar community-wide program. 

(ther leading activities in the private-enterprise-cooperation field consisted 
of stimulating large commercial organizations to emphasize Americana themes 
in their export-advertising and sales-promotion material. A leading contribution 
from a nonprofit organization was the sponsorship by the American Heritage 
Foundation, with the assistance of top-advertising, newspaper, and transporta- 
tion organizations, in the publication and distribution of a booklet for guidance 
of American tourists overseas. Letter-writing activities continued at a very 
heavy rate, and in the fine-arts field, musical salutes from major American 
symphony orchestras to European and Middle East cities were recorded and 
sent overseas for broadcast. 

Attached is a report of some of the private-enterprise cooperation projects for 
the period of January 1 to June 30, 1952, 


BUSINESS FIRMS 


1. Seventeen American newspapers participated in a program to bring foreign 
journalists to the United States for assignment on their staffs for a period of 
from 3 to 6 months to see America from the “city desk.” Publishers agreed to 
pay a per diem rate to the foreign journalists and the Department of State 
furnished transportation to and from the United States. Overseas posts nomi- 
nated candidates for the consideration of the American newspaper editors. The 
St. Louis Post Dispatch agreed to provide a Carl Schurz centennial grant for a 
West German newspaperman to cover an observance of the Carl Schurz centen- 
nial in the United States. Other papers participating are: San Francisco Chron- 
icle, San Francisco Call Bulletin, Denver Post, Toledo Blade, Riverside Enter- 
prise and Daily Press, Milwaukee Journal, Louisville Courier, Boston Globe, 
Winston-Salem Journal, Newark News, Syracuse Herald Journal, Portland 
Oregonian, Albany Knickerbocker News, Chicago Sun-Times, Trenton Times, and 
Baltimore Sun. 

2. General Electric X-ray Division.—(a) Agreed to emphasize American free- 
enterprise themes in its export-advertising and sales-promotion material. (b) 
Instituted a magazine-collection program through which magazines of popular 
and technical interest, as well as company publications, are collected and 
shipped by employees to friends and relatives overseas. 

3. Swift & Co—(a) Made available several of its basie technical publications 
and a company motion picture which promotes the free-enterprise theme and the 
achievements of management-labor cooperation for possible overseas distribu- 
tion. (6b) Continued its magazine-collection program. 

1. International Harvester.—(a) Emphasis is being given to the American 
free-enterprise theme in export-advertising and export-sales-promotion ma- 
terial (b) Is sending its external company publication, Horizons, to all USIS 
libraries. (¢) Box notices in its house organ urge company employees to mail 
the company publications and popular quality magazines to friends and rela- 
tives overseas, and these employees are encouraged to intensify their foreign 
correspondence. 

5. Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—(a) Instituted a letter-writing campaign 
among employees to friends and relatives overseas. (b) Began a magvazine- 
collection program in company plants for shipment to its foreign employees. 

6. Mansfield Tire Co.—(a) Employees sending house organ, Mansfield Tire 
Topics, to friends and relatives overseas. (b) Increased usage of text and 
picture material pointing up mutual interests of American and foreign industry 
and labor for future issues of the publication. 

7. Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Carried notice in house organ to begin magazine- 
collection project among the 5,000 Chicago employees as first step in plan to 
cover all Sears stores, which employ a total of 134,000 people. Magazines 
collected will be sent to Sears’ foreign retail outlets for distribution. 
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8. Gorman Rupp Pump Co.—(a) Agreed to promote the American free- 
enterprise theme in export advertising (b) Company publications are being 
mailed by employees to friends and relatives abroad, and a magazine-collection 
program has been started. 

9. Westinghouse Electric Appliance Division—(a) Greater emphasis will be 
placed on free-enterprise themes in export advertising. (0b) Employees are 
urged to mail company publications and popular quality magazines to friends 
abroad. 

10. Steuben Glass Co— Designed, made, and donated specially engraved crystal 
wassail bowl for presentation by the American-Scandinavian Foundate to Avery 
Brundage, president of the United States Olympic Committee. Mr. Brundage, 
on behalf of the Olympic team and the American people, presented it to the mayo1 
of Oslo, Norway, in ceremonies during the winter games. 

11. Twenty-one major airlines, ship lines, travel agencies, ete., cooperated in 
distributing over 10,000 copies of a travel leaflet, Go to Latin America With a 
Purpose. These included the Mississippi Shipping Co., Pan American World 
Airways, Chicago & Southern Airlines, Taca Airlines, San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, American Express Co., “Ask Mr. Foster” Agency at Hotel St. 
Francis, Sir Francis Drake Hotel, and the White House in San Francisco, 
United States Department of Commerce, Moore-McCormick Lines, Inc., Thomas 
Cook & Son, Pope & Talbot, Inc., Braniff Airways, Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc., 
Bull Steamship Lines, Grace Line, United Fruit Co., Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce, National Airlines, and American Institute of Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. 

12. Time, Life, American, Colliers, Woman’s Home Companion, Newsweek, 
and the New York Times regularly provide copies returned from foreign news- 
stands for USIS distribution overseas. An example of the quantity made avail- 
able is the New York Times program which now covers Latin America and 
results in approximately 443 copies daily for USIS in 21 countries. 

13. Four printing firms and several direct mail and export associations are 
participating in the printers’ trim project, by which certain thematic material 
is printed on off-trim paper. Approximately 300,000 copies of a carton item 
have been printed in this 6-month period. Ten thousand copies of one item 
were sent overseas by exporters in their foreign mail. Participating in this 
project are: Printers: The A. Carlisle Co. and the H. 8S. Crocker Co., of San 
Francisco; the Upton Co., of New Orleans; the Hibbert Printing Co., of Trenton, 
N. J.; exporters and direct-mail associations: Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Co., Stokeley-Van Camp, Matson Lines, Barrett Exporter, Isthmian Steamship 
Lines, Marchant Caleu-Carbon Co., World Trade Department of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, Redstock Simmons Co., Ensenat & Co., Ine., and 
members of the Export Managers Association of San Francisco 

14. Shell Chemical Corp—Agreed to publish, on a trial basis, a cartoon 
booklet on point 4 and the locust plague, based on IPS theme suggestion, for 
use as a mail stuffer and for distribution through its agencies in Pakistan. 
Company is also considering several other projects involving leaflets, pamphlets, 
and magazine distribution. 

15. American Association of Advertising Agencies.—(a) Seventeen additional 
agencies agreed to participate in the AAAA campaign to send magazines and 
technical publications to USIS libraries overseas on a regular basis. Total 
number of agencies now participating in the project is approximately 80. Each 
agency has “adopted” a specific library to service with the publications. 
(4) Advertising information kits, with 12 booklets and reports on American 
advertising in each kit, were also assembled by the AAAA for distribution to 81 
SIS libraries 

16. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co.—(a) Offered, gratis, publishing 
rights of its historical booklet series for reprint by any organization wishing to 
distribute it overseas (b) Provided 200 sets of 52 ads each of its American 
Folk series, for USIS distribution. 

17. Philco International.—(a) Distributed kits of VOA material to its dealers 
and retailers throughout the world at yearly area sales meetings. (bb) Donated 
radio receiver to fill request from VOA listener in Yugoslavia who enclosed 
United States $5 bill with his request. (c¢) Continues to distribute 2,500 copies 
of each issue of the VOA program guide to its dealers throughout the world. 

18. Eastman Kodak Co.—(a) Initiated an employee letter-writing program 
and answered over S800 foreign letters supplied by ICO. (b) Sent a collection of 
50 enlarged photographs of the American sports scene to be exhibited in Helsinki 
during the Olympics. 
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19. 7 Tine Donated 1,200 copies of the Architectural Forum magazine of 
lding, containing architectural plans of American homes, for distribution 





rough [ iries 

iy t Co (a) Provided USIS with 1,500 copies of booklet on 
how private enterprise in the United States, at its own expense, has helped agri- 

tural youth in Latin America (b) Donated 1,500 copies of Tomorrow's Food 


r the Americas booklet in English and Spanish for USIS distribution in Latin 
American 


21. B eve It or Not \ cartoon item based on a Communist slave-labor inci 
dent was used in this daily newspaper cartoon feature which appears in news 
ipers of 2S foreign countries 
ae R. Squibb & Sons a) Donated 1,000 reprints of a special medica] 
sert, Keeping the People Well Is All the World’s Challenge, from the February . 


2 i e of Life International edition, to be distributed through USIS (Db) 
Offered special medical television programs, which have been shown in Europe 

nd Latin America, for use in USIS work overseas. 

25. United Aircraft Corp.—Provided 500 copies of its Pictorial Report for 1952 


USIS use to give overseas readers an insight into the American aircraft 


24. Dallas Times Herald Donated 1,750 copies of calendars bearing winning 
\mericana designs of local high-school art contest for distribution abroad 


2. Bank of America (a) Donated 200 copies of a factual State publication, 

( ifor 1, for overseas distributior (b) Requested and was sent 50 

jes each of 19 departmenta publications to be used in orientation course fol 

\merican businessmen going overseas (c) Initiated campaign to stimulate its 

employees to write letters and send periodicals to friends and relatives overseas 

4. Simmons Boardman Corp Donated 100 copies of its Annual Review and 

Mutlook issue, Railway Age, concerning railroads in American life. for USIS 
braries 

27. Minneapolis-Moline Co Donated 1,500 additional copies of its booklet on 


American agricultural methods and equipment, Land of Plenty, for distribution 
ibre This company, manut 





acturers of farm machinery, has already provided 


Mh) copies of this booklet to USIS 

Ss. Bows Life and A lean Girl——American Boy Scouts and Girl Seouts of 
ere to send ZOO subscriptions to each of these Wo Inagazines to selected teen- 
ve ho ind girls in Sweden 

My Tort ational Nickel Co Donated 500 copies of its illustrated booklet, 
The R ince of Nickel, for use overseas 

CONMMI ITIES 
Wansfield, Ohio \ foreign-service committee was set up to establish for 


gh projects recommended by [CO for community-wide participation, covering 
e full range of projects in private-enterprise cooperation. Currently partic 





- 
gare the Manstield Tire Co., Westinghouse Electrical Applicances Division, 
he Gorman Rupp Pump Co 
hresno, Calif \greed to participate in community-wide program of co 
operation with the international information objectives, similar to the Mansfield ‘ 
in Projects now in planning stage 
> Chester, N. J More than 300 letters were exchanged between citizens of 
(Chest N. J., and its overseas affiliate, Kumrovec, Yugoslavia. Chester also 
ent seeds, school supplies, and sewing equipment to Kumrovec and Kumrovee 
sponded with children’s books and Yugoslav handicraft. 
ss. San Francisco, Calif ro reactivate town affiliation between San Francisco 
ind Caen, France, a group of citizens raised funds to send to Caen an envoy 
designated as the personal representative of the San Francisco mayor. The envoy 


will plan cultural exchanges while in Caen and coordinate community affiliation 
activities upon his return to California. The world trade department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber of Commerce of Caen 
have agreed to exchange personal and business correspondence and information 
o4. St. Paul, Minn.—Citizens of St. Paul are assembling an Americana exhibit 
o be sent to the affiliated city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for the quadricentennial cele 
yrration to be held there in 1953 
ao. Baton Rouge, La.—Collected sports equipment for its affiliated city of Cairo, 
Mgypt, at request of USIS there. Cairo college dean visited Baton Rouge to make 
au series of addresses to local, civic, and educational groups and later gave talks on 
ix trip over Egyptian radio 


} 
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36. Albanu, N.Y Assembled exhibit of Dutch Influences in the Hudson Valley, 
which will be shipped to the Netherlands for display later this year 
37. Montclair, N. J Material on United States foreign policy, social security, 


and other aspects of American Government was sent to Monteclair’s overseas 
affiliate, Graz, Austria 
38. Vienna, Va A redwood gavel and a gavel made of wood from George 


Washington's Mount Vernon estate were sent by Mayor Nichols of Vienna, Va 
to Mavor Jonas, of Vienna Austria, us a token of appreciation of the latter's visit 
to the Virginia town 


NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


oy taerican Council of Voluntaru Agencies for Foreiaqn Service Fifty two 


igencies of this council were organized into an over-all book collecting Committee 
to urge and advise each member agency to include book collection and shipping 
in its regular overseas program 

10. American Heritage Foundation.—Sponsored publication of booklet pre 
pared by Young & Rubicam Advertising Agency under supervision of depart 
ment, for guidance of American tourists going abroad. The New York Herald 
Tribune paid partial cost of printing ; 185,000 copies of the first edition were pub 
lished and distributed through American Export Lines, Ask Mr. Foster Travel 
Agency, United States Lines, Pan American World Airways, American Express 
Co., Common Council for American Unity, Trans World Airlines, Ine., and Goy 
ernment departments First edition has been updated preparatory to second 
printing, and a special Latin American edition has been written. 

$1. Polish National Alliance of the United States (a) Agreed to participate 
in a series of projects involving Polish-language publications, copies of which 
are sent overseas. First project was to publish a reproduction of an IPS-prepared 
pamphlet, The Spirit ef ‘76, in the Chicago Polish Daily Zgoda on July 4 A 
leading editorial urged readers to clip the article and mail it to their foreign 
correspondents (b) Americana themes, articles, and cartoons will be used in 
the 1953 Polish illustrated almanac, Kalendarz Zwiazkowy The purchase of 
this almanac and a similarly illustrated calendar will be urged for direct mailing 
to Polish friends and relatives overseas 

12, Common Council for American Unity (a) By official proclamation of 
Governors of many States, the third week of May was designated “Letters from 
America Week.” Citizens were urged to participate in this council project to 
send more letters overseas as an aid to the Campaign of Truth The council 
continues to work closely with the Department in this program to interest the 
565) million first- and second-generation Americans in IIA objectives through 
foreign language press and radio facilities ICO supplied themes for editorials 
distributed by the council to assist in the planning of content of the letters 
(b) At the request of ICO, the common council launched a campaign recently 
anrong Finnish-American groups to collect Finnish-American newspapers and 


magazines for distribution throughout Finland lo date, 10 collecting stations 
have been set up in New York City and over 5,000 publications are awaiting ship 
ment The campaign goal set by the council is 15,000 publications (¢c) Dis 


tributed to foreign-language press and radio 1,000 copies of an announcement by 
Eastman Kodak Co, of its Snapshots of American Life contest, as part of cam 
paign to get letter writers to enclose more pictures in correspondence sent abroad 

H. AWVVETS.—Token shipment of 1,000 specially designed rubber balls, unde) 
the AMVETS Operation Friendship, were sent to Italy for distribution to children 
by CARE. Each envelope contains the name of a prospective American pen pal 
Approximately 15,000 balls await shipment from New York 

44. Pasadena Chamber of Commerce.—The magazines for friendship project 
Legui in 1951 by the chamber of commerce, has acquired wide national publicity 
ind is now mailing magazines overseas from individuals and organizations in 
all States, with an averas 





» of 500 letters a month received requesting overseas 
nddress labels. The 63 Texas chapters of the American Association of University 
Women are now participating in the project, as well as many other local and 
national groups. Over 9 tons of textbooks and encyclopedias were shipped to 
Korea from California schools and public libraries, and arrangements just con 
cluded will provide bulk shipments from the port of San F 
centers in Southeast Asia 

1. Antidefamation League of B'nai B'rith—Made available for USIS dis 
tribution 300 copies of its cartoon booklet, About People, depicting the history 


¢ 


of the various American peoples from the Stone Age to the present day 


rancisco to six USIS 
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16. New York Committee for Letters Abroad.—This group of volunteer work- 
ers, orgunized by ICO and affiliated with the National Council of Women, has 
launched a letter-matching operation to handle over 5,000 overseas pen pal re- 
quests which have come into ICO from various sources during the past year. 

17. United Jewish Appeal.—Provided over-all sponsorship for a Books for 
Israel group recently set up in New York. Twenty Jewish agencies are affiliated 
in the collecting of books and funds for supplying libraries, schools, ete., in Israel 
with technical books and publications. 

18. Rochester Association for the United Nations.—Sponsored letter-writing 
program in cooperation with the Rochester Abdenpost. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


19. Betty Betz Pen Pal Campaign.—tThis campaign, begun in 1949 by the news- 


paper columnist with assistance of ICO, now reports over 50,000 participants in 
its program of correspondence between Japanese and American youth. 
50. International House, New Orleans.—Agreed to sponsor the Touro (New 


Orleans) hospital project to provide scholarships for Latin-American nurses, 
medical internships, and exchanges of hospital technicians. 

51. Teras Good Neighbor Commission.—Donated three prints of film with 
Spanish sound track for USIS use in Latin America. 


SCHOOLS 


52. New York Uniwersity—(a) With the continuing exchange of sports infor- 
mation between the physical education department of NYU and the Belgrade 
Institute of Physical Education, arrangements were made for a conference of 
the department heads of both institutions at Helsinki during the Olympics. (b) 
One hundred pamphlets on sports training were sent to the Belgrade Institute 
and twenty-five students followed up this presentation with letters to students 
in Belgrade. (c) The United States Lawn Tennis Association at the request of 
NYU, provided 15 tennis rackets, and 4 dozen balls, added to 15 field hockey sticks 
from NYU, to be sent to the Belgrade Institute. 


FINE ARTS 
53. Symphony orchestras.—Fifteen major American symphony orchestras were 
scheduled to salute cities in Western Europe, Latin America, and the Near East 
and Far Kast in the 1952-53 season of the musical-salutes program initiated by 
ICO in 1951, in cooperation with IBS. Previous salutes, consisting of a 2-hour 
program, with an exchange of written greetings from the mayors of each city, 
originated in Buffalo, Denver, Kansas City, Houston, Rochester, and Minneapolis. 
These were heard via European networks in Luxembourg ; Copenhagen, Denmark ; 
Strasbourg, France; Ankara, Turkey; Teheran, Iran; and Florence, Italy; in 
each case, return salutes were either played or scheduled by the European 
cities concerned, 

54. Photographic Society of America.—Is preparing photographic exhibit of 
the best of recent examples of the American camera art for inclusion in a photo 
art exposition to be staged this summer in Karachi by the Photographie Society 
of Pakistan. The Pakistan society has been asked for a similar exhibit for dis- 
play by the various PSA chapters throughout the United States. 


GOVERN MENT SERVICES, STATE 


55. Louisiana,—Supplied USIS libraries with 1,000 copies of its State Book, a 
full color descriptive pamphlet about Louisiana; and 1,000 copies of the tourist 
booklet, See All of Louisiana All Year ’Round, 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


56. General Federation of Women’s Clubs.—In their continuing project to in- 
crease the audience of the Voice of America, presented six additional commu- 
nity-type radio receivers to the people of Iran. Funds have also been collected 
by the Federation for a shipment of receivers to the Philippines. 

57. Rotary clubs.—As a result of distribution of a booklet published by the 
Brooklyn club on its letter-writing activities during 1950-51 with Rotary clubs 
in France, a number of American Rotary clubs are making plans to emulate the 
Brooklyn chapter activity. The Perth Amboy, N. J., club is now corresponding 
with clubs in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma. 
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(For a report on projects in cooperation with private enterprise for the first 
6 months of fiscal 1952, from July 1 to December 31, 1951, see hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations, United States Senate, on H. R, 7289, 
appropriations for 1953.) 


EXPANSION CURVE 


Mr. Harris. I should say, Mr. Chairman, that, since we have been 
an expanding program in these recent years, it is more a question of 
changing the level of this expansion curve; instead of going up this 
way [ gesture indicating shar p increase]; we have been able to do just 
as much by going this way | gesture indicating moderate increase |, if 
1 may illustrate by a hypothetical line here. 

It would not show a net reduction in our central force as a result. 

Mr. Hamitron. Figured on a percentage basis, that is right. 

Mr. Harris. That would be right. 

Senator Munpr. That would be an honest way to do it. 

Mr. Harris. That would be honest and would give the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Lacy, of the Overseas In- 
formation Service, give some comment on the use of private facilities. 


OVERSEAS INFORMATION SERVICE 


Mr. Lacy. Our service handles the book and library aspects of the 
program, Although we operate a substantial number of United States 
libraries overseas, they are so few, so relatively small in relation to the 
total overseas population, that we realized from the beginning that, 
in order to reach the great mass of people abroad, we had to reach 
them as much as possible through their own libraries and through 
their own book channels. We spend about half as much in the pur- 
chase of materials to give away through indigenous channels abroad 
as we spend in the purchase of materials for our own United States 
libraries overseas. 

In addition to that we are able to do a great deal toward channeling 
a flow of privately provided material much larger in aggregate than 
the total of what we purchase. 


U. S. BOOK EXCHANGE 


For example, American libraries generally united about 4 years 
ago to form the United States Book Exchange, which is an organiza- 
tion providing for exchanges of books, under terms which amount 
almost to a gift, between American libraries and foreign libraries. 
The bulk of support for that program comes from the American 
libraries, but we do give a small subsidy which amounts to, in effect, 
what would be the percentage of support for the foreign libraries, of 
the cost. We give them about $35,000 a year. 

They send abroad several hundred thousand books a year, pro- 
duced from private sources, from libraries, which we help them to 
select. 


BOOK PUBLISHING 


In the book-publishing field our entire activity is carried on through 
our contract services with other groups. 
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We used to translate our books, engage translators, and actually 
have the books printed at the Government Printing Office and dis- 
tribute them abroad. 

Now, almost our entire translation activities have shifted over to 
be done through foreign publishet sto whom we elve very modest aid 
in terms of guaranteed purchase of a certain number of copies of books 
that we bring out or that are brought out at our suggestion. In that 
way we are able to get several hundred books a year of our choice in 
circulation throughout foreign countries in their own languages, pub 
lished by their own publishers, and distributed through their own 
channels, with oste a ly no connection with the State Department 
and onan in the volume to show that we have any connection with it, 
ind at prices somewhat lower than would be possible otherwise. 

Now, whether that has been what you might term a successful 
operation is something that the future will show, but we have a good 
beginning in that field. 

We have had problems, particularly in the Middle East and Asia. 


FRANKLIN PUBLICATIONS 


We have arranged with a leading American publishing firm, and 
# number of publishers who have united and formed a nonprofit 
book-publishing and export house called Franklin Publications, de- 
voted to publishing materials in foreign languages to aid in the 
information program broadly defined. They are doing it at a loss, 
but they do get the job done. We have contributed substantial 
amounts for that. They have some small foundation support, and 
anticipate getting a great deal more. They handle our book-publi- 
cation program this vear in the Middle East, and as we have larger 
funds for it, we hope to be able to channel the whole force of the 
American publishing industry into some of the job to be done in 
South and Southeast Asia. I might say that practically all our 
American publishing houses are represented, that is, the large ones, 
on the board of directors of this corporation. 

Our relations with both the book-publishing industry here in Amer- 
ica, and the American library profession are very close, and are a 
large part of our activities, and a large part of our activity goes 
into helping them do the job we want to see done. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Senator Munpr. How about Radio Free Europe? Is that some 
thing that sprang up by itself, or have you had some connection 
with that, too? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, we have no official connection to that. 
That is a private organization. 

We do have, of course, a close, friendly relation with them, and 
they scan our scripts, and we scan theirs frequently in New York, 
and make exchanges, so that there may be a complete understanding. 

Senator Munpr. Do they have access to our transmitters abroad, 
when they want to use them, or do they rely on their own ? 

Mr. Harris. They use their own, sir, and do not use ours. 

Senator Munpr. And you do not use theirs, either? 
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Mr. Harris. We are not using theirs, no, sir, not at the present 
time. 

Mr. Haminron. Don’t we share some frequencies ? 

Mr. Harris. We do share some frequencies with them, that is true 
We have, through the State Department Telecommunieations Divi 
sion, worked out arrangements. We have shared some time on a 
particular frequency on the air, but not the physical facilities. 


FORD FOUNDATION 


Mr. Lacy. J might add one thought as to the Ford Foundation, 
which carries on a tremendous program through two channels that 
they have set up, one called Chekhov Publications, which publishes 
books in Russian, and one called Inter-Cultural Publications, which 
promotes distribution of material in western European languages. 

In both cases they finance it completely, but they consulted very 
closely with us as to carrying on their activities, and we don’t do 
anything i in the field that the *y are operating in. 


MAGAZINE DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Munpr. Do you have magazines under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Lacy. We distribute magazines but don’t publish oo 

Senator Munpr. Tell us something about that. Has there been 
any change in supervising the distribution of certain magazines and 
making them available abroad, in their European editions. such as 
the Reader's Digest and Time, and a few others? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. There has been a change in procedure since 
that of a couple or 3 years ago, when we used to buy, in rather large 
quantities, those magazines which had overseas editions, and assigned 
those to the posts. 

Now, each post has a budget for the presentation of materials to 
individuals that they want to influence, and they can order whatever 
material they want. <A great deal of the money does go for magazines 
like Time, Life, Newsweek, and Reader’s Digest. W hich have overseas 
editions. 


SUPERVISION 


Senator Munpr. What supervision do you exercise over that ¢ 

I remember you got into trouble about it with the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Lacy. Well, we have to approve the magazine subscriptions 
that they get. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t leave it to the local post to do anything 
about that ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. Well, unless there was some good reason, if they know 
that they want to give a particular person a particular magazine sub- 
scription—such as a magazine on beekeeping that he wants to give 
to some cabinet member in a ——— country, and that cabinet mem- 
ber happens to be interested in bees, or something of that sort—it 
would not do to say that they ak | not forward that subscription. 

We do screen them to make sure that generally they are suitable; 
yes. 
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U.S. BOOK EXCHANGE 


I may add that a great many American citizens do that now. There 
are certain projects under which Americans give their own month-old 
copies of Harper’s, the Atlantic Monthly, Life, and Time, and we 
accept them and ship them abroad. 

Senator Munpr. Have you some device for gathering them together / 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. This United States Book Exchange, referred 
to previously, screens and_packs those for us. 

Mr. Harris. I might say that several of the private firms I men- 
tioned before help us, those big corporations. 


NONCURRENT PERIODICALS 


Senator Munpr. I had a letter from a lady just last week wanting 
to know if there was any agency in the State Department that wanted 
to use outdated copies of magazines and so forth, but I did not know 
that you had that. 

Mr. Lacy. We have a list of those that we will accept and which 
we find useful for that purpose. 

Also we have arrangements with most of the big magazine-pub- 
lishing firms, such as Curtis, Time, and Life, under which they turn 
over to us their newsstand returns instead of pulping them, and in that 
way there is a large amount of material being sent out monthly that 
is highly useful, giving a picture of American life. 

Conversely, the newspapers are not really useful, being quickly 
outdated. 

Senator Futsrient. Time and Life are the principal ones. 

How do these people find out that there is a Democratic Party over 
here? They would never read that in Time or Life. 

Mr. Harris. Nevertheless, sir, they have found that out through 
reports. 

Senator Futsrientr. Are you through with that line? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieur. There were one or two questions, Mr. Cook, 
I submitted, that I would like to read to you, and perhaps you would 
give some thought to them. 

I think it would be helpful if we could somehow obtain informa- 
tion as to whether foreign students do better at small colleges than 
large ones. 

My impression has been that some of the universities in large cities 
get an unduly large share or number of students, and the students 
in those cities do not really learn about life in the United States. 

Incidentally, I have in my hand an editorial from the Washington 
Post on that point. 

The facilities for taking care of foreign students in the large 
centers are much less adequate than they are in the smaller. Do 
you do anything toward directing these students to the smaller 
places ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; we do. 
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FOREIGN STUDENT PLACEMEN' 


And the Institute of International Education, which is a private 
agency we contract with to help in the placement of students, also is 
aa to do as much as possib le to spre: ad them as wide ly as possib le. 

(Data later supplied to the committee is as follows :) 


In seeking to obtain proper academic affiliation for foreign students under 
IIA sponsorship, first consideration is given to placing the student at an institu- 
tion where he can best carry out the course work or research required by his 
study project. Since the majority are in the graduate category, most of the 
institutions participating in the program are universities which offer facilities 
for postgraduate work rather than liberal-arts colleges which offer only courses 


leading to the bachelor of arts degree. The 1,777 foreign students who received 
grants under the regular foreign-student program for the 1952-58 academic year 
are enrolled in 500 colleges and universities in all of the 48 States Although 


a comparison has not yet been made of the number of students in urban areas 
with the number in rural areas, it is evident from the number of institutions 
represented that a large proportion of the students are enrolled in institutions 
in the less densely populated areas. The present situation does not represent 
the optimum of geographical distribution, and ITA will continue to work closely 
with the Institute of International Education to bring about improvements 
within the limitations mentioned above. 

IIA is aware that a foreign student who spends all his time at a university 
in a large city has a far different impression of the United States from that 
obtained by a student at an institution in a small community In an attempt 
to provide as wide and varied an experience as possible for those students who 
receive complete fellowships from Government funds, these students are sent 
to orientation courses during the summer preceding the period of their regular 
academic studies. Each year 18 to 20 colleges and universities are selected 
as orientation centers. Some of these are in urban areas and some in small 


communities. Usually a student who is enrolled for regular study at an urban 
university is assigned for orientation to an institution in a small community, 
and vice versa. The orientation program has proved of tremendous value in 


helping foreign students to understand and appreciate American life and customs 
and to prepare for a period of study on an American campus. Unfortunately, 
lack of funds makes it impossible to include all student grantees in the orientation 
program. 

Mr. Coox. There are some reasons why it is not possible to get as 
adequate a spread as we would like. 

One, the more important one, really, is that the bulk of the people 
we bring over are at the graduate level, and therefore many of our 
very fine educational institutions, bachelor of arts degree institutions, 
and our smaller centers do not receive as many of those students as 
we would like to see them get. 

Where we have had a considerable number of undergraduate stu- 
dents, as in the case of our German program, we have been able to 
spread much more widely than in the case of the more advanced 
students. 


GRADUATE STUDENT PROBLEM 


Of course, you have another problem which is not nearly so serious, 
which results from the fact that most of these students have their eyes 
and their minds set on about three or four major American universi- 
ties. We do not give in to them on that, on their wishes to go to those 
institutions, but since they are being brought over here they are 
coming over here in large measure to accomplish something, we have 
to put them into a school situation that will give them some reasonable 
promise of accomplishing what they wish to. There again we get into 
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the graduate student program problem. The fact is that many of 
these students have to be concentrated in a few centers that are par 
ticularly good in certain disciplines. But I should say that we have 
students in all 48 States under our program, and we think we have a 


pretty good spread as it Is. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Senator Funsriciur. Have you got anything to show, or have you 


lone anvthing to investigate the attitude of the universities toward 
these exchange-program students? Have you eve! made a survey ana 


isked them what they thought about them ? 


Mir. Cook. Not specifically in that way, but we have worked very 
closely, of course, with the universities and with the professional edu 
cational aevencles that speak to a certain extent for the universities, 
uch as the American Council on Edueation. 
We have worked very closely with them in our work that started 
out at the conference at Estes Park about 2 years ago on the role of 
versities in international affairs. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


We work very closely with foreign student advisers in all the uni 
versities, and I think in all over a thousand educational institutions 
now have such acy isers. 

Senator Munpr. Do those advisers have some method or means by 
whiecl they vet together and work ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. sir: they have an organization. 

Senator Funsrigur. What is the name of the organization ? 

Mr. Cook. The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers. 
or NAFSA, and it meets annually and they hold State meetings 
periodically . 

We send out a pretty cood delegation to those annual meetings and 
ire able to vet a lot of ood work done with the advisers and vet our 
ear to the ground and learn what universities are thinking about our 
program through hose meeling’s, better than almost any other Witty 
that we have, but in addition we do get out 


INFORMAL ADVISER REPORTS 


Senator Futsrinr. Do you have any reports of what they think 
ibout this program ¢ 

Mr. Cook. Well, we have many reports of an informal nature, Mr. 
Chairman, that indicate that they are completely sold on the program. 

Senator Futsriaut. They are / 


REACTION OF UNIVERSITIES TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Cook. That is, there are sometimes particular aspects of it that 
they don’t like. For instance, we have had our students staying 1 
year only, and some universities think they should stay longer or 
something of that kind, but there is no indication that I know of 
that the universities do not favor the complete program. 

Senator Futsricut. That is what I want to know, if you have any 
kind of evidence of that which you can submit to the committee. 
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Mr. Cook. It has been so much assumed that I don’t think we do, 
but _ 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, it may be evident to « verybody else, but 
It Is hot always evident to the senate. \ lot of Senators do not think 
that Waly, 

Mr. Cook. Perhaps we should have oathe red some evidence of th it. 
Sil. 

Senator FuLpricur. Present members of this committee excepted, 
of course. but we sometimes need to have some e fhtenment ol thai 

Mr. Cook. Perhaps we have taken it too much for eranted because 
we have had so mu h fine « ooperation from ubiversities. 

Senator Ftuipriaur. I think some evidence of that would be helpful 
if you would submit it for the record. 

When you YO back, will you look and have something ready 
Perhaps vou have had communications from this organization of 
advisers or from the American Council on Education or from the 
Assov iation of American Universities, anything of that nature whi h 
might help the committee to complete the record. 

Data later supplied to the committee is as follows:) 


/ 





The Hdueationa Exchange Service believes that the prog im t conducts 18 
ehdors it Lierical iniversities and educational org: itions for the fol- 

\ Y LTeHsols 

|. Institutions of higher learning in the United States annually provide partia 


or full Inaintenance for approximately three-fourths of the foreign nationals who 
are studving in this country and financial support for more than one-half of the 
research scholars and visiting lecturers under the program udministered by 
the Department 
2. Faculty embers on more than 1,000 American campuses serve voluntarily 
as Fulbright program advisers and are assisted by committees established by 
the colleges for the preliminary screening of American student applicants 
Approximately 1,000 American universities have appointed foreign student 


iivisers Who give counsel and guidance to Government grantees as well as other 
foreign students 
t. Faculty members of 62 American universities voluntarily serve on 47 selec 


tion columittees which appraise the qualifications of candidates for lecturing 
ind researeh scholar awards. 
5. Continuing hospitality is offered by American universities and colleges to 
all types of foreign grantees under the Department's program 

As the program has expanded, many problems have arisen. These problems 
have been discussed in the various conferences held by educational organizations 
representing the institutions participating in the program Discussion of these 
problems with a view to resolving them has revealed substantial agreement that 

! 


the role of universities and colleges is one of partnership with the Government 


in a common undertaking 
The Department has made no survey of university opinion, nor has it solicited 
endorsements However, a sampling of current files produces the following 


evidence in support of the program: 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The recommendations of the Estes Park conference, held under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education, included the following: 

“Programs of the United States Government concerned with educational, 
scientific, and cultural interchange are closely related to the responsibilities 
of universities in the promotion of international understanding. * * * 

“The present cooperation in international cultural relations between the 
United States Government and the colleges and universities of the country is 
a new enterprise which holds great promise for the improvement of interna 
tional understanding. This conference notes with satisfaction that the Gov 
ernment’s policy of such cooperation is consonant with the fundamental prin 
ciples of higher education—among them, the scrupulous regard for educational 


integrity, the unrestricted search for truth, and the building of relations with 
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other peoples and nations upon mutual agreement and reciprocity of interests 
The conference endorses the policy set forth in the Smith-Mundt Act that in 
international educational, scientific, and cultural relations the Government 
shall utilize to the fullest extent possible the existing educational institutions 
of the country It notes with satisfaction that the Government is following this 
principle in the administration of the Smith-Mundt Act and in promoting 
UNESCO programs and similar activities. The conference recommends that 
governmental agencies continue and expand their consultation with colleges and 
universities in formulating the educational phases of programs as well as in 
executing them.” 


NATIONAI ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


Resolution passed at meeting of October 16, 1950: 

“That we commend the Department of State for its general administration of 
these programs through nongovernmental agencies and affirm our confidence 
in the Department; and 

That in a period of growing international tension we recognize that the 
Department of State will face problems in maintaining and expanding the ex- 
change-of-persons program, We feel it important to give assurance of our 
continuing support and to reiterate our conviction and that of our institutions 
that such expansion of educational exchanges is indispensable to our role in 
world affairs.” 


STUDIES CONDUCTED BY UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUATIONAT 
EXCHANGE 


(a) Survey made by Dean Robert M. Strozier, University of Chicago, sub 
mitted January 10, 1952, based on visits to 11 colleges and universities through- 
cut the country. In reporting to the Advisory Commission, Mr. Strozier states: 

‘A firm commitment to the idea of international exchange exists among the 
administrations, faculties, and students of the institutions visited. They ex- 
pressed a positive willingness to undertake special programs initiated by the 
Department of State.” 

(b) On the basis of studies undertaken at the request of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange to ascertain the extent and 
character of public support of the Department’s exchange program, the Advisory 
Commission reported as follows in its Sixth Semiannual Report on Educational 
Exchange Activities, submitted to Congress on December 7, 1951 (H. Doc. No. 
321, S2d Cong., 2d sess.) : 

“The Commission has become increasingly aware that, in contrast to the 
criticism of the program, there has been an upsurge of support for the educa- 
tional exchange program on the part of the American public. Since Public Law 
102, Kightieth Congress, specifically calls for encouraging private participation 
in international exchange activities, the Commission considers that it should 
give considerable attention to this phase of the work. We have done this and 
wish to report briefly thereon. 

“The American public is supporting and participating in the educational 
exchange program.” 


INDIVIDUAL ENDORSEMENTS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


See attached excerpts from letters to Department or its cooperating agencies. 


Bereerpts from letters to the Educational Eachange Service or its cooperating 
agencies from universities and colleges supporting the program 

Finla G, Crawford, vice chancelor, Syracuse University.—More than 60 per- 
cent of the colleges of the land have one or more students from abroad. Although 
the Federal Treasury provides full aid for many students, the colleges are fully 
matching Government subsidy. The support by the colleges is greater in terms 
of numbers of students than any other source except the students and their 
families. This means in large part that privately supported colleges are giving 
from their slendor scholarship resources, aid in excess of Government funds. 
Too little credit is given to the colleges and their students because every dollar 
expended for students from abroad must be subtracted from help for worthy 
students in the United States. This is a contribution in terms of international 
understanding far greater than words or resolutions or declarations. * * * 
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The Fulbright program became law in 1946 and is now entering its sixth year. 
Financed by credits from the sale of surplus property abroad, more than 3,300 
persons benefited from the 1951-52 program. The colleges and universities have 
provided the personnel from faculty and student body to make the program 
effective. Fulbright appointees from abroad have been welcomed at American 
institutions. The success of the program depends on the cooperation of our 
college faculties and student bodies which have measured up to their responsi 
hiltities as ambassadors of good will 

David Sarnoff, councillor, New York University.—* * allow me to say 
that I am heartily in sympathy with the purposes of your program. If you can 
enlist the right people and they will give the subject their earnest thought and 
time, I feel certain that their efforts will be worth while and that the results 
will be constructive. 

John R. Emens, president, Ball State Teachers College I believe this type of 
program is one of the most worth while of our many programs in the field of 
international relations and shall look forward to talking with you. 

Charles B. Brink, dean, School of Social Work, Wayne University.—Each one 
of us on the faculty of the School of Social Work would be very much interested 
in talking with any foreign visitor, and I hope you will continue to list us 
as possibilities as you plan the itineraries of other visitors to this country. 

Lawrence M. Gould, president, Carleton College—tThis will acknowledge your 
letter of the 5th notifying me that Mr. Balamu Jaberi Mukasa, Prime Minister 
of the African kingdom of Bunyoro, Uganda, will arrive in Northfield on Octo- 
ber 16 and will leave on October 30. * * * You may be sure that we shall 
be delighted to have him visit Carleton College and confer with myself and 
anyone else here whom he wishes. We are always glad to welcome such persons 
to our campus, 

Joe W. Neal, director, international advisory office, the University of Teras. 
We will be very pleased to assist your office with any other leaders and spe- 
cialists Who may wish to visit Austin and this university 

George McT. Kahin, executive director, Southeast Asia program, Cornell Uni- 
versity.—We would very much appreciate your including us on your notification- 
of-arrival mailing list so that upon being apprised of these arrivals we could 
communicate to you our hopes that Cornell would be included on the itinerary 
of those persons from Southeast Asia of most interest to those of us here 


Jacob L. Reddix, president, Jackson College As mentioned in your letter of 
December 29, Mr. U Ba Bwa, principal of the State Training College for Teach- 
ers, Rangoon, Burma, visited our campus on February 1 and 2 * * * We 


found Mr. Bwa to be a person with considerable background and professional 
interest in the field of teacher education. We enjoyed his visit with us as much 
as he enjoyed it. We feel that we gained a great deal in learning of his prob 
lems and plans of his country. If we can be of any further service to you, kindly 
contact us 

John N. Durrie, secretary of the university, University of New Mexrico— 
The department of government is of the opinion that these exchanges with 
people of the caliber of Dean Deighton are extremely important educationally, 
and also very pleasant for all concerned. 

Vrs. Georgia Travis, director, medical social service, University of Colorado. 

* * Miss Beaumont did excellent work while she was here * * * Our 
experience in having Miss Beaumont was proof of the idea that international 
good will is generated through the exchange program. 

Velville J. Herskovits, director, program of African studies, Northwestern 
University.—Professor Little contributed greatly to the success of the Institute, 
and we were delighted to have him. It would have been impossible to bring him 
had it not been for the help given with his transportation under the Fulbright 
program. 

Roger Revelle, acting director, the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, Uni- 
versity of California.—In reply to your letter of May 29, 1950, I can state un 
equivocally that, in the opinion of the staff of the Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography, the presence of visiting scholars from foreign countries is of the very 
greatest value to us in intellectual refreshment and stimulation, and as a chal- 
lenge to formulate our own ideas with clarity and simplicity, so that they may 
pass the barriers of different backgrounds and concepts which often separate 
scientists in different countries, even though they work in the same specialized 
Gelds * * * 

Ralph L. Collins, assistant dean of the faculties, Indiana University. 

* * * Al) the arrangements and associations with visiting scholars who have 
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come te is through the Committee on International Exchange of Persons have 
heen extremely satisfactory and we continue our very active interest in the pro 
gram 

Dean ERart \ VWoore, School of Mus Universitu of Michiga ] 
am heartily in favor of the way in which his grant was administered to him, and 
believe that the value to him, to his institution, to his country, was much greater 
than the amount of money involved in sending him here. 

Vordec W. Johnson, president, Howard University.—I am delighted to have 
this information. Dr. William Stuart Nelson, the Fulbright representative at 
Howard University, informs me that he has received a copy of this letter 
and that he will immediately arrange suitable publicity for this award. Howard 
University is very glad to cooperate in this exchange program 

Raymond Nichols, office of the chancellor, University of Nansas We have 
your notification of June 2 informing us that Dr. Shelby A. Miller has been 
selected by the board of foreign scholarships to receive an award to participate 
in the international educational exchange program under the Fulbright Act 
I wish to express the deep appreciation of the university for being permitted to 
participate in this program 

\. R. Edman, president, Wheaton College Thank you so much for your good 
etter of June 2 informing us about the Fulbright scholarship which has been 
awarded to Prof. Helen Lenore Smith to Thailand. We are glad that members 


of our faculty are able to participate in this worthy program Thank you, sir, for 
this worthy service which vou are rendering 
Robert O Shaffer. assistant to the Preside nt, Cornell University CVhank you 


for your recent letter, advising us that Prof. Robert A. Polson of the Cornell Uni 
versity faculty has been granted a Fulbright scholarship for the academic vears 
1952-55 * It is a pleasure and a privilege to acknowledge this award 
and Cornell is honored that one of its men has received it 

Rev. James BE. Norton, CSC, vice president, University of Notre Dan Pro 
fessor Nims and the University of Notre Dame are honored by this award Please 
aecept on behalf of the University of Notre Dame our sincere appreciation to 
you and to yourself for your excellent administration of the Professional Activi 


ties Branch, Educational Exchange Service. Be assured that we shall be pleased 
to cooperate to the full in all future activities of the Fulbright program 
W. FF. Loeehwing., dean, Graduate College, State University of Towa The uni 


versity appreciates the honor of these appointments both to the institution and 
to the members of our staf We take this occasion to express appreciation to 
vou and the board of foreign scholarships in acting as hosts to Dr. Rouse and 
Dr. Longman 

Henry Schmitz, president, University of Washington I am delighted to learn 
that Prof. Solomon Katz has been selected under the provisions of the Fulbright 
Act to conduct research in Roman history at the University of Paris. Professor 
Katz’ selection brings honor and distinction to the University of Washington 

John Gange, director, Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, University 
of Virginia * We are hopeful that we can continue in the future to have 
distinguished scholars from the Near and Middle BE 
to supervise our research and conduct courses in Near and Middle Eastern affairs 
The cooperation of the Department of State, and your office in particular, has 
heen most welcome and is truly appreciated. 

Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, University of Wisconsin.—Quite personally I should like 
to add ny own great appreciation of the Department’s action, not only in this 
particular case involving Sweden and the United States, but for all the constru 
tive work the Department is doing to promote cultural cooperation throughout 
the world 

Lippert S. Ellis, dean and director, College of Agriculture, University of Ar 
kansas.—It has been a pleasure to_work with you in connection with this program 
{German trainees] and I hope that the services rendered by the University of 
Arkansas have been entirely satisfactory. It has been a very real pleasure to 
have the girls with us, and we hope we have been of service to them. 

Jessie W. Harris, vice dean, College of Home Economics, University of Ten 
NESSEE May I state that it has been a pleasure to have the German students 
with us. We feel that both they and we profited by their being here. Although 
they have not vet all gone home, they have all left the University of Tennessee. 

Theophilus Painter, president, Main University, University of Texas.—I wish 
to express to you our appreciation for the way in which you and your office coop 
erated with us last summer. The staff of last summer's course tells me that the 






st be visiting professors here 
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suggestions and support they received from you and other members of your stafi 
were invaluable in contributing to the success of their operation 

Charles Fries, director, English Language Institute, University of Michigan 
The group of teachers that you sent us last summer were, we thought, on the 
whole, very well selected, and we enjoyed the stimulus they gave us * 
We think that we can, out of our experience, improve somewhat on the program 
we offered, and stress certain features of orientation by providing a greater 
range of visiting than was present last year. We are very happy to be able to 
cooperate with you in this important program 

John G. Darley, erecutive secretary, Social Science Research Center, University 
of Minnesota. * * May I assure you, again, of the enthusiasm of this 
university for programs of this kind. We were delighted to have the opportunity 
to work with this group during the summer, and we should be pleased to be con 
sidered again if the occasion warrants 

We both feel that the project was worth while and rewarding, and that it was 
a definite success i RS a 


The American students felt that thev learned a lot 
during the program and that this institution should have a similar group again, 
as everyone involved, both staff and students, could do a better job the next time 

Ernest Samuels, Northwestern University There is every reason to believe 
that the program completely fulfilled our expectation and provided the student 
group with extremely valuable first-hand insights into American life and culture 
taken in cross section in the summer of 1952 

Joe Neal, foreign student adviser, University of Teras This has been one of 
the smoothest working programs we have ever operated. We have an excellent 
staff that have devoted the summer to this work. We have had perfect coopera 
tion from all branches of the university 

One feature which should be emphasized in connection with this report is the 
active role played by the community in our local operation. The citizens and 
representatives of the entire State as well as the students and faculty of the 
university were interested in the program and participated actively when they 
could This not only drew the teachers into community life, but also impressed 
upon the people of this region the importance and significance of international 
educational exchange 

This report should not be concluded without an expression of appreciation 

for the efficient and cooperative way in which they handled the adminis 

trative details from Washington. We have dealt on this campus with many 
governmental agencies, both national and foreign, and the entire faeulty and 
staff of our English language and orientation program join me in complimenting 
the efficient, expeditious, and considerate way in which the direction from Wash 
ington was handled. This kind of activity as well as the quality of the program 
which was made possible will do much to build confidence in this region in 
operations of the Federal Security Agency and in the effectiveness of the entire 
exchange-of-persons program 

H. T. Batchelder, Indiana University I also want to take this means of 
pointing out that we have enjoyed working with the people in your office. We 
especially appreciate the cooperation and attention to the many details that 
the program involved 

It has been a pleasure for us to cooperate with you in this program, and I 
want you to know how much we appreciate your fine cooperation in supplying 
us with information and in taking care of other details which have arisen from 
time to time 

Tl. L. Hungate, Teachers College, Columbia University Needless to say, it is a 
great pleasure for Teachers College to cooperate in this program and we are 
exceedingly anxious to assist in the important work in which you are engaged 

Wendell W. Wright. dean, School of Education, Indiana University We en 
joyed very much having these students with us and it has been a pleasure to 
cooperate with you in this project 

Leo P. Black, assistant superintendent, Division of Supervision and Curriculum, 
Department of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska.—May I say again that we 
have been very happy to receive these foreign teachers in Nebraska. The pro 
gram for them seems to be progressing very satisfactorily, and I believe that all 
concerned will consider the experience of real value 

F. BE. Martindale, lowa State Teachers College We trust that you felt that 
our program here at Teachers College was satisfactory. The college community 
is most appreciative of the opportunity to have them in our midst 

Dean Frank G. Dickey, University of Kentucky.—We are extremely interested 


in the possibility of having another group of these students to work with us next 
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yeal As I indicated to you while in Washington, it was our feeling that we 
aus a faculty benefited trenrendously from this program. Ll realize that the 
drastic cuts in appropriations to the Department of State may curtail the entire 
program to a large extent. Nevertheless, if there is some possibility that the 
program will be continued we should like to be included. 

H. Arnold, professor of education, University of North Carolina It has been a 
real pleasure for me to serve as chairman of the advisory committee for the 
project In my opinion, the teacher-trainee program as now being 
operated has many values not only to the German people and to world understand 
ing and peace but also to the institutions and communities in which these young 
people have worked. 

Collins, W. Burnett, Ohio State University.—1 know it is also difficult to evalu- 
ate the worthwhileness of the German teacher program as it operated on many 
different college campuses. * * * My own personal feeling is that definitely 
this is one way of helping to present more ideas for improving teaching in foreign 
countries and certainly it is one way of building better understanding between 
the United States and foreign countries, 

G. W. Diemer, president, Central Missouri State College.—You know of our 
interest in having foreign students and teachers on this campus and we shall 
therefore appreciate it if you will keep us in mind if in any way you can use this 
college next vear in connection with the exchange program. 

J. G. Flowers, president Southwest Teras State Teachers College—We have 
heen most happy with the students we have had under the Department of State, 
and I hope that our work with them has been pleasing to your office. 


VOLUNTARY COOPERATION 


Mr. Cook. Actually, the best evidence of support is the fact that 
they are all working with us. 

Senator Funsricut. They don’t have to; they are doing it volun- 
tarily? 

Mr. Cook. That is right; yes, sir. At all of these educational insti- 
tutions, we have people working very closely with us. We see them 
a couple of times a month, and they report on things that are going on 
out in the universities, affecting our program, and it is just a constant 
give and take all the time. 


UNIVERSITY ABSORPTION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Senator Futsricutr. Would you say that our universities can absorb 
additional foreign students, or are they saturated ? 

Mr. Coox. They can absorb a good many more foreign students, 
provided that the complete expense of the foreign student is paid. 

If they are to be asked to do much more than they are now doing in 
the way of furnishing fellowships or scholarships, and such like sup- 
port for the foreign students, I doubt that many would favor an in- 
crease in number 

Senator Futsrienr. Maybe you had better put on the record what 
they are doing in this matter of furnishing tuition and so on. 

Do you have anything of record about it? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; I have a recard for 1951. The program year 
1952 record is due this month, and I do not have it as yet. 

Senator Futprieut. What have you got on 1951; and then, when 
vou get 1952, be ready to put it in the record next month. 

(Data later supplied to committee is as follows :) 


A very significant expression of interest in the Department’s student-exchange 
program is the amount of funds provided by universities, other private educa- 
tional organizations, and by individuals to foreign students selected to receive 
grants under this program. The awards of most student grantees cover inter- 
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national travel (which may be financed either by appropriated dollars or by 
foreign currency under the Fulbright Act). The students’ expenses in the United 
States may be financed either by Government funds, by a combination of Gov- 
ernment and private funds, or by private funds alone. A relatively small number 
of Department-sponsored students receive all of their fellowship assistance from 
Government funds. Private scholarship assistance may be obtained for the 
student through the services of the Institute of International Education or by 
direct negotiations between the student and a private source of funds. 

In 1951 there were 1,644 foreign-student grantees under the Department’s pro- 
gram (excluding certain special projects which are a part of the exchange pro- 
gram with Germany). Of the funds required for the expenses of these students 
in this country, $2,253,208 was provided by the Government and $576,037 was 
provided by private sources through the institute. In addition, it is estimated 
that nearly $1,000,000 was provided by private sponsors through channels other 
than the institute. While this last tigure is an estimate only, it is based on 
known cost factors. The Department budgets $2,800 for a complete grant to a 
foreign student (excluding international travel). However, a complete Depart- 
ment grant includes a 6-week summer orientation course and covers nearly a full 
calendar year, rather than an academic year only. Therefore, in arriving at 
the estimate, a base figure of $2,300, rather than $2,800, has been used. At this 
rate, the cost of 1,644 fellowships would be $3,781,200. If the funds provided 
by the Government and by private sources through the institute are deducted 
from this figure, there remain $951,955 which must have been provided by other 
private sources. 

Similar figures for 1952 are: 


Po Be ee eee ee a ee en ee 1, 777 
Government funds = = = a 2, 067, 373 
Private funds through the institute____ ee ‘ 667, O73 
Estimated private funds through other channe i: Bdnicte Maced nisitucneiccn) gan Ge 


Mr. Coox. Something over a half million dollars in private support 

came from educational institutions. 

Senator Futsricut. Universities? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. In the form of what; free education, prin- 
cipally ¢ 


ASSISTANTSHIP 


Mr. Coox. Some was free education ; some was complete dollar sup- 
port in this country. 

Senator Futsrigut. What is an example of that? 

Mr. Coox. Well, an assistantship, such as a good many schools give 
to French students who become assistants in the French de .partme nt 
although they may be taking an entirely different subject over here. 
They spend a part of their time assisting the language faculty. 

They are apt to get something perhaps that amounts to about $3,000 
a year. Some of the fellowships are certainly that high. 


DOLLAR SUPPORT 


Senator Futsrieut. Your point is that the universities can absorb 
more bona fide students but that they simply cannot afford to pay any 
additional part of the cost of the students. 

Mr. Coox. Not under today’s circumstances. 

Senator Funsrient. Well, except for a few, they are all having : 
pretty hard time. 

Mr. Coox. We do feel that, if we maintain the very fine support 
that we have from them now, we will be doing well. 
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ADDITIONAL PRIVATE SUPPORT 


Senator Fursrientr. In addition to what you have mentioned, do 
you have any figures about additional private support? For example, 
support which comes not from institutions but from individuals? 
Is there any way for you to estimate what that is? 

Mr. Cook. We can estimate it, yes, sir, on the basis of what we know 
it would take to maintain an individual in the United States. 

Senator Futsricutr. Have you made any estimates / 

Mr. Coor. Yes: we have made those estimates, and it is our under- 
standing that it is something over $2,000,000 on the students and the 
research people. Iam sorry I can’t remember more specifically. 


FRATERNITY AND SORORITY ATD 


Senator Futsriaur. I don’t know how widespread the practice is, 
but in the University of Arkansas, for instance, the fraternities take 
these foreign students in and they give them their board and room, 
They invite them to stay for 3 months in one place, and then they go 
over to another, and also the sororities. 

I don’t know how you could have any record of what that is worth. 

Mr. Cook. Senator, we figure that in as part of the institutional 
contribution, where the fraternities and sororities at an institution 
give that kind of assistance. 

Senator Munpr. That comes within the $500,000. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Funtsrigur. They do that, I know, at the university, and I 
think a large part get their room and board that way. 

Mr. Coox. That is one of the best sources of dollar aid. 

Senator Futsrigur. They have a drive every year, both among the 
students and among the townspeople, and last year they raised about 
$1,800 in cash. A far more valuable contribution, however, is the 
room and board they give the students. 

Mr. Cook. Otherwise, the only estimate we can make is to take the 
average cost to maintain a foreign student for a year in the United 
States and multiply it by the number of these students that are coming 
over with Fulbright tri avel grants, for example, and no dollar support 
from the United States Government or from their educational 
institutions. 

Senator Futsriciutr. You estimate they have to get it some way, 
and it comes from this source ? 

Mr. Cook. That is right. 

Senator Futsricur. I thought there was no way for you to esti- 
mate, other than by an arbitrary formula. 

Mr. Coox. That is right. 


TELEVISION 


Senator Munpr. May I say something? 

Senator Futsrient. Go right ahead, sit 

Senator Munpr. I am interested in learning what the information 
chap down there is doing in the field of the world’s most rapidly 
developing means of communication—television. 
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I know there is a little television committee of some kind, but what 
have you done in Japan and Turkey, to cite two instances, who are 
ch: amping at the bit to finance local television networks, and who are 
trying to work out some system with the Voice whereby the United 
States can rent film or give them some films and help kick the thing off? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, Senator Mundt, we have been doing 
as much as we could. We are limited by resources, but we have been 
doing as muc h as possible tow: ard wh; at you h: ive in mind. We have 
been furnishing films, program ideas, sound tracks, and so on to 
the existing networks. As a matter of fact, we have submitted a short 
study to the staff of this committee, titled “Television Activity of 
the International Broadcasting Service,” that outlines what we have 
done in considerable detail. 

We are going much further with this as opportunities present 
themselves. 

Thus far, as you are pointing out, they are just beginning in many 
countries, and they are not ready to accept a great deal from us, but 
the minute there is a sign of opportunity for us to place materials, 
film, sound track, and so on, or script with an existing TV system, 
our public-affairs officer gets over there and provides the material. 


JOINT COMMITTEI 


That is what that joint committee of ours, which is a joint radio 
and motion- picture oper: ition, is busy exp loring. 


BUDGET PROVISION FOR TELEVISION 


Senator Munpr. Are you making representations in the new budget 
for funds to push that forward 4 

Mr. Harris. They are not earmarked in any at amount, sir. 
We do have a modest amount in our budget to carry on at approxi- 
mately the present level, because we are not at thie minute given 
many more opportunities around the world, unless we could go into 
a much vaster type of thing, where we could subsidize the creation 


of additional TV facilities. 
STATUTE AUTHORITY 


Senator Munpr. Do you feel that you have adequi ite authority now 
in the statute? For example, with respect to privately owned and 
developed TV networks, such as that which is being negotiated for 
in Japan with Japanese money with American-type TV network, 
do you have enough authority in law at the present time to make a 
contract to rent time on their stations and use American films and 
American shows! Propagandawise, it would tend, if we have the 
authority and if it is decided it is good, to encourage the installation 
of those sets, because it would give them one source of American 
dollars, and they would have to buy more American equipment, and 
it would also provide us with an impact on the listener, which I think 
we all agree is much more important than the radio signal. 

Somebody said today that, for an immediate impact, the motion 
picture would probably | the most important ee and it would 
give a continuous impact if it were set up 1 coffee houses , recrea- 
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tional centers, and large community screens, so that people could 
really have an opportunity to see what we are talking about, instead 
of just listening to it. 

Mr. Harris. We believe we have the legal authority, Senator, in 
terms of our general authorization, but the appropriation acts have 
not provided for this type of authority. We are fairly well cir- 
cumscribed by the terms of those acts, but we feel that we should be 
free to go ahead—— 

Senator Munpr. That is why I asked if you were making some 
provision in your represents ition for money for at least a modest 
beginning in that field. 

I do believe that the Smith-Mundt Act is broad enough to encompass 
that kind of technological projection of ideas, along with radio and 
other media. 


FILMS FOR FOREIGN TELEVISION STATIONS 


Mr. Epwarps. Senator Mundt, from the motion-picture standpoint, 
I think we have cleared now almost 200 films for use in foreign 
television stations. 

Now, this has meant that we have had to go back over our’contracts 
with private American film producers and get television clearance. 

As you know, many of these have a bac keround of music, a in 
the music field the musicians’ union is rather strict on the use of their 
recordings on television. They have, however, been extremely coop- 
erative in this connection, and without exception we have obtained 
such clearance. It has involved quite a lot of detailed work. 


ACQUIRED FILM 


The same applies to some of our acquired film. At least half of 
the film we have used is acquired film, made by private sources for 
their own purposes, and we get them and adapt them to our programs. 

Those have been the most difficult to handle, because the record 
was not always kept by the original producer as to the source of 
music and so forth. 

1 think there are at least 200 that have been cleared, and in several 
countries at least half their television time is made up of our motion 
pic tures. 

In Sao Paulo, for instance, they have gone through our library three 
times and used them over and over again. 

Senator Munpr. Is that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. So, our films are really, in some countries, the main- 
stay of their television programs. 


PICTURE PRODUCTION FOR TELEVISION 


The thing we have not done is to produce pictures specifically for 
television. 

Senator Munpr. You said you did most of your picture production 
by contract? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. So, you do have the authority, and if you get the 
idea, and think it worth while, you could start producing special TV 
films ¢ 
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Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; we could. 

Senator Funsrieutr. Do you have the money ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Pardon ? 

Senator Futsrigutr. Do you have the money ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, that is not part of the motion-picture budget 
as yet. 

As you know, television is a recent development, since these media 
services were established, and we have solved this slight administra- 
tive proble m by setting up a television board composed of representa- 
tives from the radio service and motion-picture service ; and just what 
till would be tapped for television films, I don’t know. 

I would expect that anything we would do for television could also 
be used as a motion picture, in a regular motion-picture screen, and I 
am quite prepared to make the type of film that is particularly useful 
in television. 

Senator Munpr. All it takes is a little planning, because you could 
use it for both; but, in planning your film production from the be- 
ginning, you have first to decide what kind of slant you wish to 
impart to it, particularly in TV. 

However, I think you could allocate that; you have the authority. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. And apparently there is a demand, just from the 
way they are used. 


KINESCOPES 


Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. There is also a television board composed 
of representatives from the two groups who are busy now acquiring 
a large number of Kinescopes from the American Television Associa- 
tion, an excellent service, put out by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and some 200 programs there have been acquired. 

Senator Munpr. Acquired by the Voice, or by whom ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Well, the Voice acquires them. They negotiate for 
them and, if they require adaptation and cutting out of materials 
which would be only understood by Americans, such as printed ma- 
terial, we do the adaptation, because we have the means for that. 

Senator Munpr. In addition to those 200 cleared, you have the 
Kinescopes / 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; they are in addition. 

Senator Munpr. How big a collection of Kinescopes do you have? 

Mr. Epwarps. A Kinescope does not make a satisfactory motion 
picture when shown on a big screen. 

A Kinescope is taken off the tube of the television set. If the pro- 
gram was made originally on film and then televised, of course, we 
could use it as a motion picture; but, if it is taken off the tube, when 
you enlarge it onto a large screen—say 15 by 20 feet—it is not 
satisfactory. 

Senator Munpr. How generally do the foreign TV networks use 
our Kinescopes ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would have to give you a report on that. I know 
that the first series has been extremely popular in the areas we have 
tried it out. 

There is this: We have not gone to the expense of putting out for- 
eign-language sound tracks. It is quite an expensive process, and this 
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means that the local stations have to supply the commentary that in 
volves a certain amount of work, and we have just gotten started on it. 

| was in Paris not long ago and found the reception of them there 
to be very, very good, and we will push it as rapidly as we can. 


PELEVISION AUDLENCE 


Senator Munpr. Well, the peop le, say in a place like Paris, are 
said to be too sophisticated to listen to the radio. It might be that 
you could reach a mass audience, because they are not too sophisti- 
‘ated to watch anything that comes on television. 

Sentor Futsricur. It might be that they are too poor to have re 
celving sets. 

Senator Munpr. It is the elite that do not get it on radio, and they 
are the ones that ought to have the televisions. 


TELEVISLON SETS 


Senator Futsriciur. Is there a figure on how many there are in 
Europe ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. There were about 50,000 sets last year. 

Senator i uLbRiGcHt. Fifty thousand ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps. ‘The largest number, I think, are in England. 

Mr. Lacy. I think there are over a million there. 

Mr. Epwarps. I know not long ago I met an official from BBC, 
and he said they were using one of our films for the eighth time, and 
that’s pretty good when they use it over and over again. 


TELEVISION VERSUS RADIO 


Senator Munpr. In the field of trying to reach big audiences, I be- 
lieve that TV in Western Europe and other areas where they have TV 
sets gives us much better dollar return than radio. If all we have 
to do is supply the film, then, of course, we are getting better and 
cheaper coverage. 

Mr. Epwarps. Many of these places, Senator, will not take film of 
political significance ; again, they are government-owned facilities. 

Senator Futsricur. There is one thing further I wanted to ask 


you, Mr. Cook. 


FOREIGN STUDENT CENSUS 


Do you have a central source of information on all foreign students 
under Government funds?‘ Is there one place where that information 
is centered ¢ 

Mr. Coox. We have, Mr. Chairman, a central source of informa- 
tion.on all foreign students in the United States. 

There is a census, an annual census taken by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, of all the educational institutions, to discover 
that; and, we have access to their records as well as their printed 
summary. 

As for all exchanges, Government-sponsored exchanges of the type 
and kind we spoke of a few minutes ago, we have proposed a clearing- 
house of information, using the statistical facilities of the United 
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States Office of Education to work out a system whereby all of the 
agencies bringing anyone into this country would make proper 
reports— 

Senator Futsricur. Have you proposed that to them ? 

Mr. Cook. We have proposed that to them. 

Senator Futsricutr. When / 

Mr. Coox. We proposed that in the budget last year. 

Senator Fu.tsricgur. What happened to it 

Mr. Cook. Well, it was not approved as such, last year; and it is 
now up before the Bureau of the Budget; the Bureau of the Budget 
is considering the matter and has not yet come to a definite conclusion 
of its own, as to whether it should be done and how it should be done. 

We expect a decision _ shortly, and we are very hopeful that 
they will conclude that it is desirable and that perhaps necessary 
funds, perhaps from the ap apenil ation of various agencies concerned, 
could be allocated to ITA which could contract with the United States 
Office of Education to do this job. 

Senator Futsricut. It ought to be done, it seems to me. 

Mr. Cook. It is very difficult to plan our own program, as we 
have it. 

Now, we have information on how large MSA’s program is, in a 
certain country, and so forth, but we don’t have the detailed break- 
down of information on the fields, and the like, that we ought to have. 

Senator Futsrienr. I think we ought to have that certainly in this 
study. We ought to develop it as far as we can for this committee, 
and I think also you ought to have that available all the time. 

Mr. Cook. I agree with you. 


VARIOUS AGENCY PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsricur. In reference to the line of questions I first asked 
you, with respect to 40 different agencies, that figure sounds tremen- 
dous. and it m: LV be when it is deve loped ; yet it might not be so at all. 

Mr. Coox. If I might comment further, there: I do think Mr. 
Harris may have hit on the reason our figure is so large, namely, that 
it might include a number of these agencies to which we turn for carry- 
ing out some aspect of the program that we administer. Forty seems 
very, very large to me, and I couldn’t understand unless they include 
Public Health, Agriculture, and a number of agencies that we use 
because of their field of subject competency. 

Senator Futsricur. You might give us all you have on that, and 
I will have an opportunity to look into that, and certainly we will 
want to develop it. 

Do _ have any other suggestions on this exchange program ? 

Mr. Cook. I would like to comment on one matter, Mr. Chairman, 


if I ee 


STUDENT PROPAGANDA AGENTS 


I would like to comment on the question that you put to Mr. Phillips 
this morning and perhaps you would like to return to it now. 

I think it was a question, asking him something about any possible 
attempt within the ITA or the Department to use students as propa- 
ganda agents. 

Senator Futpricur. Yes. 
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Mr. Coox. Or something of that sort. 

Senator Funpricur. Yes. 

Mr. Coox. I would like to comment there, to say that those of us 
that work with exchanges feel that it is a very fine way of promoting 
good will toward the United States, and to that extent is an excellent 
means of propaganda in that broad sense. However, no attempt is 
made to indoctrinate people coming this way. 

Senator Futsrigur. No conscious attempt. 

Mr. Coox. That is correct, yes, sir; or to indoctrinate the Ameri- 
cans that go abroad, American students, to go out and do any over- 
propagandizing. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, that was what I thought. I wondered 
whether the Department was considering changing that policy. 

Mr. Coox. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Fursrigur. Do you have anything further? Generally 
speaking, I suppose you support this program and think it is worth 
while ? 


Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; I do. 
SEPARATION FROM DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


I would like just another question that you put to Mr. Phillips, 
which I would not need to take the time of the hearing this afternoon 
on, but perhaps we could submit something on, and that is the ques- 
tion as respects exchanges of the agencies, such as the British Council 
being empowered with authority to carry them out. I think that we 
might be able to submit some material or statement to the committee 
giving views on that subject. 

Senator Futsrigur. Opposing the separation of this activity from 
the State Department ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. You do oppose it? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sIr. 

Senator Futsricur. We would like to see your memorandum as to 
why you oppose it. 

(Data later supplied to committee is as follows:) 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


The international educational exchange program, through face-to-face contacts, 
eontributes to the objectives of the United States foreign policy by furthering 
mutual understanding between the United States and other countries, developing 
support for the United States abroad, and promoting knowledge of and faith in 
the ideals and practices of democracy as a means of solving social, economic, and 
political problems. 

A consideration of the purposes of the program, the interrelation of activities 
which must be performed by both governmental and private agencies, and the 
experience resulting from the ever-increasing utilization of all pertinent resources 
leads to the conclusion that the exchange-of-persons program can be most success- 
fully carried out if its control remains within the Government. The Department 
of State, which is charged with the responsibility of conducting foreign relations, 
is the logical Government department to administer the exchange-of-persons 
program 

The advantages of retaining the exchange-of-persons program within the De- 
partment are: 

1. The program direction remains close to foreign-policy formulation. 

2. Embassy facilities are available in foreign countries, thereby greatly facili- 
tating the implementation of the program. 
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} | 


urity checks on grantees botl 


3. Specialized governmental facilities, such as s 
here and abroad, personnel administration, budget preparation, fiscal controls, 
etc., are available within the Department of State and its overseas missions 

4. There is less duplication since (@) it would be necessary in any event for 









some Government agency to be responsible for over-all policy and budgetary 
control if Federal appropriations are used, and (b) field staffs would overlap 
to some extent if another agency than the Embassy were given this responsibility 
5. It will be easier to continue the present objectives which are so closely 
related to the implementation of foreign polices the pregram is retained within 
the framework of the Department of State’s over-all foreign relations structure 
than it would be if the program were moved out of the Department 

6. A large investment has been made establishing overseas relationships 
between the embassies and the professional public as well as domestic relation 
ships between the Department and the various professional and educational in 
stitutions in tl United Stutes These elationships are we known to the g 
ments of the public concerned, both here and abroad, and hange in the location 
of the program would cause considerable lost otion i stablishing new frame 
work of relationships 

Both Government and private agencies must make contributions if the exchange 
of persons program is to be successful In f ul ganization which reflects 
a clear-cut defi tion of responsibilities of both overnine ta nd private agencies 
should result in a much more effective progr than is } ble if the exchange 
program is strictly governmental or strictly private 

It is important that guests under the exchange of persons program know that 
the United States Gove1 ent believes mutual understandi between nations 
to be so important that it \OnSOrs program which fosters the free interchange 
of ideas It is also important that our foreign guests know that the United 
States Government relies upon American private organizations and individuals 
to arrange the opportunities for the experiences of its guests. This relationship 
would not be understood if the program were completely divorced from Govert 
ment auspices and contacts 

Some examples of the 1 nner in which gove men 1 | ‘ gencies 
hare important aspects of the program are: 
1 On fl policen aquidane 

(7) The State Department th its responsibili or foreign relations has the 
perspective and organization at home and abroad whicl ake it the logical agence) 
to ade op the spects of poll hich are concern th foreign relations and 
oreign policy This phase of Cy in ol be cone in the State Department 

(b) Private WT ( onal org@anizations have tl compe+#cence te contribute 
policy guidance on u ition of American resources, Priva \merican agencies 
throug! heir nor al col ict should be ble to do his ‘ t peditiously ind 
most effect \ This is the point at which priv esources Cal ec a ¢ el 
he program. 

> Kinane } 9 pport 

(a) The United States Government is the logical source of funds for the basi 
continuing pregram, The program is for the benefit of all the people It is a 
iluable instrument for the promotion of better foreign relations and to the 


extent that it creates better nderstanding of the United States and strengthens 





democratic institutions in other countries, it furthers the United States foreign 
policy 

(b) Private agencies contribute a great deal to support the basie prog 
This support is necessary for an effective program, for the Government funds 
provide only the essentials Private funds provide for extensions of the program 
and the hospitality of private individuals make the American visit the real 


experience in democratic living which is desired 
» Necurity checks 
(7) Actual investigation activities must be handled by the proper Govern 
ment agency 
}. Planning erpertences in the United States 


(a) Governmental agencies can plan more expeditiously for projects in which 


the foreign visitor is concerned with studying American governmental practices 
It is possible for this type of project to be subcontracted to a private agency for 
} 1 


implementation. However, in that case, the agency chosen would necessarily 
bave to make contacts with various agencies within the Government for the 
contacts which it is desired that the foreign visitor should have 
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(b) Private agencies can handle the foreign visitors most satisfactorily when 
they are concerned with projects not involving governmental practices. 
5. Orientation to American life 

a) Orientation to American life which is presented in a formal course is 
done by private agencies. The informal orientation which takes place through 
out the entire visit of the foreign guest is alWays done by private individuals. 
6 Pre riding personnel 


a) The State Department has an organization which lends itself to certain 


spects of the exchange of persons program 
1. Geographical units contribute regional knowledge which is necessary 
for a sound program 
» Policy planning staff contributes guidance on an over-all plan. 
The mission staffs and other facilities in foreign countries are utilized 
for the services which they can contribute. 
t. Investigative statf is used for security checks. 


(b) Private agencies have staffs which are adapted to implementing the pro- 
gram within within the United States 
?. Continuing contacts 

1) Private agencies should continue professional contacts with the grantee 
after return to his homeland. 

Iifforts are constantly made to develop the type of program and implementing 
organization which will best achieve the objectives. The participation of private 
agencies has increased steadily and it is expected that additional responsibilities 
will he delegated to them. However, it is believed that the over-all program 
direction is best under Government auspices. 

You do recognize that your activities are quite different from the 
Voice of America ¢ 

Mr. Cook. Y es, sir. 

Senator Futsricnr. You also recognize that in that agency it quite 
overshadows your activity, doesn’t it? You are a mighty small part 
of that whole ITA, are you not ? 

Mr. Coox. Yes, sir; I think we have 7 percent of the appropriation. 

Senator Futsrienr. You still think that is a fine place to be ? 

Mr. Cook. I am not saying we would not like a larger percentage ; 
probably we all do. 


TITLE OF ORGANIZATION 


Senator Futsricur. Why did you take “education” out of the title 
of the agency or bureau which you acquired ? 

Mr. Coox. It was not my decision. I don’t know whether Mr. Harris 
would like to speak on that or not. 

Senator FutsrigHt. Do you think it was a good thing to eliminate 
even a reference to education ¢ 

I know that by deleting that word it gave some people a thought 
it was changing the character of the program. 

Mr. Coox. That was no change in the purpose of the program. 
However, I am not certain of the exact mechanics of the change. 

Senator Fu.srignr. What was the motive in changing the title? 
Why would they want to eliminate “education” from the title? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I could speak a little on that. 

I heard a little bit of it. I didn’t actually participate in the deci- 
sion, but I am told at the time they were changing the nature of the 


organization they were disturbed about the clumsiness of the title, 
“United States Information and Educational Exchange Program,” 
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Of course, this 


and wanted to give it some more abbreviated form 
ht that sim 


was done in the top brackets, so to speak. It was thoug 
plifying the title would be easy, because in the broad sense informa 
tion does encompass education. Education is a form of passing infor 
mation to other minds. The decision makers, therefore, took that 
rationalization and called our organization the International Informa 
tion Administration. 

When Dr. Compton discovered that the title change had been made, 
he insisted that all our letterheads, as you may note on the bottom of 
each sheet, have the pr nted w« rds “International Information and 
Educational Exchange Program. 

It was a matter of administrative convenience, which has been mi- 
read sometimes by people who saw it. 

May I also inject another thought ? 


FUNDS FOR VOICE OF AMERICA 


Throughout the discussion there has been reference to the high 
percentage of money going into the Voice of America activities. 
don’t think the lmMpression hould stand that that is entirely a propor 
tion that we. as an administrative organization. that is. the Interna 
tional Information Administration, have requested. We have not 
always had our ideas . 

Senator Fuutsricgur. Agreed to? 

Mr. Harris. Agreed to; yes, sir. 

Senator Funpricur. I am quite aware of that. 

The Congress also has a weakness for that radio program, and they 
particularly like the building of stations. They know what a station 
is; but when you get beyond certain tangible things. they have diffi 
culty. Neve rtheless, that still leaves us with this problem. I would 
like to see your reasons why you still want to be a part of this and 
do at want independent status. 

Mr. Cook. Might I add that while my remarks do apply to being a 
part 3 the International Information Administration, they certainh 
also had a particular applicability, as far as being part of the Depart 
ment of State was concerned. 

Senator Futsricutr. Would you repeat that, please ? 


\ 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Cook. I do think that the exchange program benefits from 
being in the Department of State. Its foreign relations objectives are 


made more manifest and over the years, after some original distrust. | 
think that our exchange program, under the State Department aus 
pices, is very well accepted abroad. 


In fact, through such devices as you are familiar with, the educa 
tional foundations and commissions—— 

Senator Futpricutr. That has nothing to do with being in the State 
Department. That is why it overcomes this distrust which exists in 
so many other cases 

Mr. Coox. It isa very favorable device. 
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EXCHANGE PROGRAM AND DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Senator Futsriciur. Of course, it is. My impression is, on the con- 
trary instead of you benefiting from this association, that you have 
oiven a vreat deal of prestige to the rest of the activities of the State 
Departme & 

I disagree with you as to who helps who. 

Mr. Coox. I won’t argue. 

Senator Fursrieur. | think it quite true here, as to who carried the 
ippropriations burden up here now for the last several years, but I 
do want to see your memorandum justifying your relationship. 


BENEFITS OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Mr. Harris. May I say a few words on that ¢ I know Dr. Comp 


ton has a deeper respect and feeling of longer range benefit from 
educational exchanges than from any other activity we are engaged 
in. He was a university president who saw this program from a 


different seat fora long time, and he is firmly convinced that the most 
lasti og effect of our total program will come from educational ex 


1 
change. 


Senator Funtsriaur. Well, I hope that is true. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


I might mention, while we are on it. there is another aspect of the 
exchange program which sets if apart from the rest. The policy \ 
making board is not a bureau of the Department, but is an inde pe mndent 
board—the Board of Foreign Scholarships—and I think there is 
ereatel merit because of that aspect of it, too. 

Mr. Coon. | agree, Senator. 

Senator Funtpricut. understand. 

Mr. Cook. There has never been any conflict between them, between 
the Dep: iurtment and the Board of Foreign Scholarships, on the policy 
question, 

Of course there are certain other aspects of the exch: ange program 
that did not fall within the competence of the Board, which the Board 
has oe le ‘te policy jurisdiction over, and where there has never been 
al particul: irre pudi: ition of our position. 

Senator Futprigut. No; there hasn't. I didn’t mean that, but there 
is an initiative there that you perhaps don’t find in other agencies. 

Mr. Cook. We are very happy with both, with the educational foun- 
dations and commissions overseas and the Board of Fore! 1on Scholar- 
ships arrangement, | meant to indicate that, rather than there being 
any conflict. 

Senator Futsrienr. Well, maybe we had better pass on to some- 
thing else. The time is getting late. 


WIRELESS BULLETIN 


Do you want to say a word about the Wireless Bulletin? We have 
had several comments about this. 
One report from Australia, which I think is very late, says: 


In my opinion, it is of little value in its present form. In my opinion the dis- 
semination of material abroad in the usual wireless bulletin form is practically 
valueless. 
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Another one criticized the \merican Wireless Bullet non the eround 
that it contained too little hard news. 

And from Mexico, we have one that Says: 

Press releases are of practically no use and the efforts made are at best half 
hearted 


One from Santiago Says : 


Daily Wireless Bulletin arouses ticism, placed on two bases: that it is badly 
edited in Washington and extreme dull: secondly, th uny embassies are 
sloppy about the delivery 

Who wants to talk about that Wireless Bulletin / 

Mr. Minuter. Mr. Chairman, the vee Bulletin is an instrument 
that causes great conflict, and there are varied Opinions on it. Some 
folks like it, others don't: some like 1 eae others don’t. 

We have been quite aware of this situation fou ome time aul d have 
taken steps to try to re medy some of the complan ts. 


NATURE OF WIRELESS BULLETIN 


Senator Futsriur. What does it consist of? Describe it very 
briefly, if you ple: se. 

Mr. Miter. The Wireless Bulletin consists of timely material, 
based on the news of the day more or less, that is transmitted overseas. 

Senator FuLpricur. rh it a kind of news release ? 

Mr. MILLER. Some of | coul | be classed as a news rele ase. 

We carry texts of cai int statements and documents in the Wire 
less Bulletin, background material on items in the news 


The way we have gone about trying to lnprove the wanlity and the 


suitability of the Wireless Bulletin is in regionalizing it toa very great 
extent. 


REORGANIZATION OF PRESS SERVIC! 


This followed a reorganization of om press service, which went 
into effect last Augus 

If | mia digress just a bit. and cle 5 ‘ribe the char ve that took place 
Prior to August, the press service operated on a media basis, with the 
three media branches: press, publications, and photographie. 

In our reorganization, we placed our service on a regional basis, 
by creating strong regional branches which control all of the output 
ot om services, Ine line hie the Wireless Bullet hi. 

REGLON AL BRANCHES 

Now, instead of having one Wireless Bulleti cong to all points 
with superfiicial area revisions, we have four Wireless Bulletins, each 
tailored to the clesires, as best we have bee able 4 to determine them. 
of the area they serve. 

The European branch. for instanee, hi as comp ‘lete charge of the prep 
aration of the Kuropea 1: Wireless Bulletin The necde in Berane are 
quite different from acca of the Far East. 

The Far East, for instance, does not as a rule care for textual mate 
rials, as such, except in rare instances. 

Europe, on the other hand, seems to prefe) teXt. 


‘| 
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Phe brief story demanded by the editors of hewspapers In the Far 
East. short. brief stories, would not he of too much use to our USIS 
people in France and Great Britain, and to meet these varying needs, 
we have created the regional branches to tailor 

Senator Fursrigur. Four brane! 

Mir. Minuer. Four branches. (The fifth branch, German-Austrian, 
uses the E Iropean edition of the Bulletin. ) 


ies f 


COS 


/ 


Senator Fursricur. What do you spend on the service / 

Mr. Mitier. On the Wireless Bulletin / 

Senator Futsrient. Yes. 

Mr. Mineer. The cost in tran mission and services, this I do not 

ive exactly before me, but it is somewhere around a half a million 
dollars. 

Senator Funsriaur. You say transmission services. What other 
Ost ire there / 

Mi [ILLER. You have the personal Services, 

el! ito} FULBRIGHT. Does your budget show what this particular 
ictivity would cost, over all, or not ¢é 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir 

Senator Futsrienr. Including everything? 

Nir. Minier. It has not been broken down exactly that way, vet. 

Senator Funipricirr. Did you estimate it 

Mir. Minter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Funsrigutr. What was it? 

Mir. Minuer. As I reeall, the estimate is around—— 

Senator Funsriautr. 87,800,000 7 

Mr. Minter. No, sir; that is the total program, sir. 

Phe Wireless Bulletin we estimate as approximately seven and eight- 
14 S perce it of our total budget. 

Senator Fucsrienr. That is that top item / 

Mr. Mintuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator bursricgur. What is included in that item, j ist the thing 


oned transmission costs 4 


ESTIMATE OF OVER-ALIL COSTS 


Mr. Minter. Well, thisisa rough estimate of all costs. 

Senator Funpricut. Is it? 

Mr. Miiuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fuipriaiur. $612,000 ? 

Mr. Mituer. That is approximately correct, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, [thought it was worth mentioning. 

Several of the reports we have had, frankly, question the value of 
t at all, and recommend its discontinuance. 

Mir. Mu LER. We have had those rer ommendations, and other folks 
have praised it, Sir. 


REPORTS OF WIRELESS BULLETIN 


Senator Furiepricnt. Do you havea collection of reports praising the 
Bulletin that you might submit to the committee ? 
Mr. Mintier. Yes, sir: we have them. 
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i. 


Senator Futsricur. You did not write them yourself, did you 
Mr. Minter. No, sir: those have been gleaned from various sources. 
(Data later supplied to committee is as follows:) 


WIRELESS BULLETIN USED EFFECTIVELY BY USIS FIELD OFFICES 


Reports from many United States information offices abroad give concrete 
evidence that the Wireless Bulletin, one of the 23 products and services of the 
International Press Service of the International Information Administration, is 
an effective instrument in this country’s campaign of truth 

The Wireless Bulletin is primarily a service file. It is a facility, rather than 
an end product in itself, needed to get the written word to foreign editors, states 


men and opinion-molders without delay. It is flexible, ready to take propaganda 
advantage from any situation requiring fast handling, and its make-up may vary 
from day to day It is a means of providing quickly, to all parts of the world, 


important and perishable background and feature materials for the foreign press, 
texts of official statements, editorial comment, Commentaries designed to further 
American foreign policy objectives and materials needed to correct damaging 
misconceptions about the United States and her people It also is used to counte! 
act hostile propaganda when the information objectives of this country require 
such counteraction. 

Transmitting this fast material, ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 words daily, by 
radio telegraph is a necessity when a matter of 24 hours in delivery time may mean 
the difference between having the material published in the foreign press and 
having it unused because of its lack of timeliness. The Wireless Bulletin is 
transmitted to 6S posts 6 days weekly throughout the world by radio teletype and 
Morse radio. During fiscal year 1953, this facility will cost approximately 
$604,000, or about 7.8 percent of the International Press Service budget. 

Although much of the material transmitted to the field through the Wireless 
Bulletin can be distributed to the press, foreign statesmen and opinion-molders 


as received from the International Press Service, this does not mean that such 
distribution is the sole purpose of the radio transmission While press placement 
of the material can be considered the primary objective, the secondary and tertiary 
uses made of it might be considered of equal importance An editor, for instance, 


will have an important text—delivered by the Wireless Bulletin—before him 
when he writes an editorial on a significant subject; American correspondents 
often find the Wireless Bulletin material valuable in keeping abreast of United 
States developments while on assignments abroad ; foreign officials in some coun 
tries are among the most ardent readers of Wireless Bulletin materials; officials 
of American missions frequently make use of the bulletin materials in the prepa 
ration of speeches and in their discussions with officials of governments to which 
they are accredited 

USIS officers use the Wireless Bulletin in a variety of ways A recent survey 
of 101 USIS posts in 66 countries disclosed that 90 of them issued a daily 
bulletin based wholly or in part on materials received from the Department of 
State through the Wireless Bulletin. Some Information officers find the timely 
Bulletin materials useful in leavening the more timeless background and feature 
materials sent to the field by air mail or air pouch. While highly specialized 
servicing of the 60 USIS magazines and newspapers is furnished by the Inter- 
national Press Service largely through the slower shipping facilities, additional 
reader interest is captured by having some degree of mediacy. This is accom- 
plished through the use of stories transmitted in the Wireless Bulletin 

Communications to the Department and interviews with USIS field personnel, 
reveal that the Wireless Bulletin and its supplementary services, such as the 
cabling of special stories to specific posts, is considered the hard core of the 
press and publications program in the field. Due to the specialized needs of 
their particular posts, USIS officers sometimes are critical of the Bulletin’s 
content but few have advocated its discontinuance. Prior to the reorganiza- 
tion of the International Press Service in August 1952, the Wireless Bulletin 
was largely an across-the-board product, with substantially the same Wireless 
Bulletin material going to all areas. Under the reorganization regional branches 
set up to replace the media branches which formerly formed the basis of the 
International Press Service structure. Now, each of four regional branches is 
responsible for preparing the Wireless Bulletin transmitted to its respective 
area. Recent reports indicate that progress is being made in providing regional 
Wireless Bulletins which are better tailored to the needs for the four major 
areas of the world rhe content of the Bulletin is under constant review, 
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I’. Arnot, director of the International Press Service and currently 
vith USIS officers in the field, reports from the Far East that be 
e of recent techniques which have been developed for handling the Wireless 


Bullet he past year has seen its effectiveness increased 200 percent in that 

Most public affairs officers in that area no longer mail out the full 
Bullet us received to their lists, but instead put out a compact bulletin of 
bout 3.000 words and feed the Bulletin’s special columns and articles to maga- 
ines and newspapers on an exclusive basis. More attention is paid to fur- 


ishing background to loeal editors and columnists Consequently, USIS gets 
less direct pick-up in the local press but by careful placing with friendly editors 


there is at least five times as much impact Issuance of the daily Bulletin has 
een abandoned by Australia in favor of selective placement of material and a 
weekly Americ: Newsletter which interprets and analyzes. Sydney has been 
getting some 20 letters weekly praising this newsletter. Mr. Arnot reports 


hat Ambassadors and public affairs officers are of the unanimous opinion that 
there is great improvement in the Bulletin since the new IPS organization took 
effect in August 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE WIRELESS BULLETIN 


Burn I personally consider the Wireless Bulletin as the Department’s No. 1 
product. The content is good, and we need all the office can supply us. The Wire- 
ess Bulletin has improved tremendously in the past few months.—George Edman, 


former Public Affairs Officer, American Embassy, Rangoon. 

CGuatemala.—The Wireless Bulletin is the single most important service of the 
International Information Administration.—William Krauss, Publie Affairs Offi- 
cer, American Embassy, Guatemala City 

Yugoslavia.—Tanjug finds the Bulletin most useful. * * * In the case of 
speeches by Truman, Acheson, or other prominent United States statesmen, par- 
ticularly, Tanjug always * * * waits for the longer account or texts to be 
transmitted by the Wireless Bulletin * *—RKEditor of Tanjug, Yugoslav News 
Agency 

Uruguay.—The Wireless Bulletin is the cornerstone of the USIS press program. 
The Embassy applauds the increased emphasis in the Bulletin on well-written, 
well-documented, hard-hitting anti-Communist propaganda.—American Embassy, 
Montevideo 

Philippines High praise has been received for the excellence of this media. 

Favorable editorial comments come from the official texts.—American 
Embassy, Manila. 

Ital this medium (Press) saw the most radical and_ beneficial 
change of all. It was more than getting the right, hard-hitting articles in the 
most influential newspapers and magazines. It was the use of the press medium, 
at last, in its proper manner: as the only tool that can answer immediately, that 
can publicize the next morning, that can catch the lie (germ warfare was an 


excellent example), but can also bring attention on the real problem.—American 
Embassy, Rome 
/ don Wireless Bulletin material is superior Editorial selection 
excellent American Embassy, London. 
eect Should you suspend publication of the Bulletin you would 
deprive our service of an effective weapon to fight enemy propaganda.—Greek 
Second Army Corps Newspaper. 

Tray Wireless Bulletin greatly improved from our viewpoint recent weeks 
Increased variety and more timely spot news improved our placement records 
considerably Ambassador Loy W. Henderson, American Embassy, Teheran. 

( ( On the basis of data included in it, I lecture to my students on the 
effon made for our country’s reconstruction and underline the humanitarian 
contribution of our great friend and ally, America, the only hope of the free 
world’s survival School Teacher in Cythion, Greece 

tustria.—The Wireless Bulletin remains one of the most useful aids in editing 


the Weiner Kurier, the most widely read newspaper in Austria. Based princi- 
pally on the Wireless Bulletin, a daily news file—Amerikanischer Nachrichtend- 


ienst (American News Service)—is issued in German-language journalistie 
style American Embassy, Vienna 
Lustria Bulletin during last 2-month period was generally very good, having 


shown steady improvement for the past several months. Particularly outstand- 
ing was the American election coverage Robert Graham, press officer, American 
Embassy, Vienna 
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e of the t effective tools that 


Korea The Wireless Bulletin has been o 
USIS has had in Korea, particularly since the outbreak of the Korean conflict 








} 

It is difficult to express the eagerness with which Koreans, cut off from other 
sources of information, sought news from USIS in the ebb and flow of the war 
The up to-date information received in the Wireless Bulletin was a major factor 
in keeping the civilian population informed and quiet in the swirling confusion 
and conflicting rumors of the days of the Pusan per t liam Bennett, 
USIS Korean correspondent 

Npain Newspaper editors are anxious to receive an nore than w ing to 
print all news of the United States that deal with current events, partic irly of 
a political nature. The Wireless Bulletin is designed to meet that need Ameri 
can Consulate, Bilbao 

London BBC used in its morning and afternoon news broadcasts 
four items published in the Wireless Bulletin the previous night \mer 
can Embassy, London 

Burma.— Material from Department is constantly improving. Stories on Asian 
or Burmese matters receive heavy play in all pape Wirele sulletin) ¢ 
umns such as U. S. Political Scene and Behind the Iron Curtain are poy 
lar American Embassy, Rangoot 

Sivitzerland.— The column inch total of Wireless Bulletin reprints in moni 
tored publications increased by 600 percent as compared with the preceding 
6-month period American Legation, Bern 

Chile With the bigger newspapers adequately served on spot news by AP, 


UP, and Reuters, USIE was able, through its Wireless Bulletin, to supplement 
the wire services with stories ordinarily not carried by them and with texts of 


speeches USIE texts, laid down quickly in Spanish, were particularly 
attractive to Santiago newspapers which ran them in full in conjunction with 
Wire service stories Che Wireless Bulletin also provided a good source for 
commentaries and background stories and furnished a great deal of newsy 
material for the weekly packages sent to 50 provincial papers.—American 
Embassy, Chile 

Spain.—Excellent use is made of the Wireless Bulletir ‘ editorial 
roundups in the Bulletin are in demand, along with the economic letter (also a 





Bulletin item).—Hoyt N. Ware, Information Officer, American Embassy, Madrid 

India The Wireless Bulletin continues to be a source of material both for 
press releases and the various specialized bulletins, such as American Agricuture 
and American Economy Especially valuable are the full texts of important 


statements by leading American officials and similar stories which can be used 





by editors, columnists, and correspondents as background material . . 

American Embassy, New Delhi 

Traq.— Coverage King Faisal’s visit excellent Both private and official sources 
express appreciation extensive United States interest. Local papers using every 
story received American Embassy, Baghdad 

Portugal.—In the case of the daily press, which is dependent upon France 
Presse and Reuters, for international coverage rather than the major American 
press associations, there is an increasing tendency to use official American state 
ments and addresses supplied by International Press Service American Em 


bassy, Lisbon 
Turkey.—Editorial writers also lean heavily on the Wireless Bulletin for back- 


ground material In reviewing the local press the reporting officer has often 
noted in editorial comment direct quotes from policy and background items 
from the Bulletin which did not hit the new pages. Full texts and profiles on 
Americans breaking into the news (Ridgway, Mark Clark c.) are invaluable 
to us and are much appreciated by the press American Consulate, 
Istanbul, Turkey 

Burma.—The Far East Bulletin suits the purpose very well. Editors pick up a 
great deal of its material and what they don’t use, they do read R. Randolph 
Raven, Information Officer, American Embassy, Rangoot 

(reece In an average week, 195 Wireless Bulletin items distributed, 158 pub 
lished Maurice Rice, Public Affairs Officer, American Embassy, Athens 

taly We've seen a very definite improvement in everything coming from IPS 
over the past 6 months. The Wireless Bulletin has made a lot of progress rhe 
use of background material in some of the stories is a great help Peter Di 
Domenico, Information Officer, American Embassy, Rome 

Valana This post sees a continuing and growing need for material gathered 


in Asia and concerning Asians in the Daily Wireless Bulletin The enthusiasm 
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for this type of material was illustrated in the warm reception accorded to the 
USIS story about Mrs. Toy Len Goon, the American-Chinese mother of the year. 
This story was front-paged by the Singamore Standard for the first time within 
the memory of the news editor, Mr. Chang, who has been with the USIS press 
section since the opening of this post in April 1949. The Straits Times published 
an abridged version of it. Reaction from all the Chinese papers was most 
gratifying.—American Consulate General, Singapore 

Panama.—USIS-Panama is appreciative of the coverage furnished through the 
Department’s Latin American Wireless Bulletin of the recent Inter-American 
Press Association meeting at Chicago. All material received was utilized by the 
local press and radio, and one news editor called attention to the Public Affairs Of- 
ficers to the fact that USIS releases formed the bulk of the coverage of the IAPA 
meeting. Although six Panamanian newspapermen were delegates to the sessions, 
not one produced material about the IAPA meeting for local publication.—M. G. 
Arey, Information Officer, Panama 

Hong Kong.—News analysts writing for local Chinese newspapers have come 
to rely on our press bulletins for source material in the preparation of their com 
mentaries. Often they quote at great length and verbatim 

\ more general survey of the usefulness of our news bulletin to all Chinese 
newspapers recently conducted show a consensus believe the time of delivery, 


translation, and style are satisfactory Embassy report 
Syria the text of the United States reply to the Soviets on the 
Middle East Command * * released to the Syrian press. * * * The 


coverage it received was overwhelming: 14 papers published it (483 column 
inches ) 

Iwo papers * went beyond the article and attacked the Soviet note 
and expressed their resentment at the Soviet interference.—Legation Report. 

Germany.—An evaluation of the Bulletin for the period September 24 through 
November 24 showed that about SO percent of all news items carried in the Euro 
pean Bulletin were used. Roundups, columns, backgrounders, election roundups 
were definite hits. Kabaldienst carried 90 percent. Cutting was necessary only 
occasionally to avoid duplication The Wireless Bulletin presented facts clearly 
and supplied information not given by commercial media William Sailer, Acting 
Chief, Press Branch, HICOG. 

United Kingdom Wireless Bulletin survey shows exceptionally high reader 
interest among highly specialized reader group, including news editors, editorial 
writers, BBC editors, news agencies, lecturers, free lances, librarians, foreign 
correspondents and embassies. 

Direct mail query to these 844 specialists drew an initial reply from 70 plus 
percent of the circulation and follow-up postal raised reply level to 86 percent 
Chis high rate of return is immediate proof of side reader acceptance and is 
especially significant when it is remembered that Bulletin is a propaganda piece. 

Of extreme importance in weighing value of the Bulletin is the fact that of 
{ se who replied affirmatively, when asked if the Bulletin was useful, 23 percent 
did more than write a mere “Yes” and answered in emphatic terms. For example, 
many wrote “Yes” adding special words of commendation to indicate that Bulletin 
is specifically important to them. 

Of working press in Fleet Street, Reuters and its affiliate, Press Association, 
find Bulletin valuable. Reuters chief news editor stressed need for advance 
texts and speeches, said it is regularly filed. Trish news agency transmits Bulle- 
tin matter daily via wire to Ireland. United Press managing editor says mate 
rials are filed daily for reference, stresses official statements in full. Many 
Kemsley House editors use it extensively for background, some use it for texts. 

Others using Bulletin include Observer, News Chronicle, Daily Herald, Express, 
Manchester Guardian, Times, Financial Times. Eleven copies go daily to 11 
PBC news desks. Here, emphasis primarily on complete textual matter. Foreign 
news editor studies it daily to help assess news from United States. 

Economist, most studious of United Kingdom periodicals, shows keen interest 
for background data, Courier, Woman’s Illustrated, World News and Views 
among other periodicals finding it valuable 

London Bulletin given special importance in diplomatic circles here because 
of strategic nature of this point Belgian press attaché says defense items of 
interest are despatched immediately to Brussels and Egyptian Embassy admits 
Bulletin matter often used in its reports.—American Embassy, London. 

Japan.—The following are excerpts taken from letters written to USIS Japan 
by prominent readers of the Bulletin in that country: 
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I learned the other day in your Bulletin that application for the Wireless 
Bulletin was possible, and I was very glad to know this. With it I shall educate 
my ignorance of the international situation, and I should like to have it both in 
English and Japanese.—Toshiaki Sato, 1636, Minami Hamakawa-cho Ohi, Shi- 
nagawa-ku, Tokyo. 

We are receiving the Wireless Bulletin, which contains the newest informa 
tion of international situations, with deep gratitude. We are learning the way 
of American, which leads the world in culture. The Wireless Bulletin is neces 
sary for us as a material of the Christian propagation—Kasui Christian Mission, 

This office would appreciate being added to your mailing list to receive a daily 
copy of your Wireless Bulletin. This Bulletin contains informative data which 
would be beneficial in the operation of our office—Chan Ansughote, lieutenant 
colonel, Royal Thai Army. 

The Wireless Bulletin is a tremendous help to me in understanding the situa 
tion in the United States.—Tamon Maeda, former Minister of Education, former 
Vice Governor of Tokyo, now president of the Japanese Student Scholarship 
Commission. 

Allow me to extend my sincere compliments to you and to your Wireless Bulletin 
staff for the good job you are doing. I would like to have this ministry be 
included in the list for both English and Japanese issues I. Okomoto, Ministry 
of Justice. 

Iam much obliged for the news dispatches sent by you. The authentic and 
correct information as this is indeed a matter indispensable to Japan, plunged 
into false reports and propaganda. The USIS news are certainly the source 
helpful making correct judgment and mental orientation. Besides, they are 
comfort and pleasure 

I have at once taken measure to share the favor with all the members of the 
Industry Club by exhibiting your news service in the reading room of the club 
Ginichi Yamane, general secretary, Industry Club of Japan 

We are receiving the successive editions of the Wireless Bulletin. We are 
convinced these will certainly provide us precious information and do much to 
make us get a better understanding of your country.—Hiizu Hiraide, public pro- 
curator in charge Supreme Public Procurator’s Office 

The articles contained in the bulletins, we find, are quite instructive as well 
as they are useful Haruji Yoshida, Director of Printing Agency. 

The Bulletin is highly helpful and valuable to us, and I wish you to place our 
name on your mailing list for forwarding your service to us in the future.—Fumio 
Kojima, managing editor, Yomiuri Shimbun. 

We are reading the Bulletin with much interest. We shall be very much de- 
lighted if you send us both the English edition and the Japanese edition.— 
Katsuhiko Onogi, Deputy Director, Administrative Management Agency. 

I especially appreciate the new Wireless Bulletin service. It is fast, interest 
ing. and contains many important items not found in the Nippon Times or other 
papers.—Senator Haruhiko Uyetake, Japanese Diet 

I wonder if it be at all possible to receive the Bulletin regularly for our uni 
versity library where both faculty and students may read it——Hachiro Yuasa 
president, International Christian University 

I chanced to have an opportunity of seeing some copies of your Wireless Bulle- 
tin, and I congratulate the far-sighted scheme and your steady efforts for the 
promotion of friendship between America and Japan. This service of yours, I 
firmly believe, surely make us Japanese more familiar with world affairs at a 
time when we shall need a closer global cooperation and a broader mutual 
understanding. 

Could we have a copy hereafter by your courtesty as any is coming forth, we 
shall be much obliged, and we are going to use it as a material in our English 
ciasses. IT believe it will doubtlessly be of great help in encouraging students to 
learn English as well as what are happening in the world.—Koso Nagasaka, 
principal of Takamatsu Junior High School. 

Many thanks for vour Wireless Bulletin, which we read with interest. Please 
continue to send it.—Toshinao Kato, Liaison Officer, Central Labor Relations 
Commission. 

We wish to express our heartfelt thanks for sending us Wireless Bulletin. 
We are interested especially in articles dealing with culture and press.—Zenjiro 
Tsutsumi, Nippon Dokusho Shimbun 

Thank vou very much for your sending of the Wireless Bulletin to us. Recently, 
the Bulletin in English and Japanese have proved exceptionally useful to us. 
The Press, Shin Yukan Shimbun. 
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Chis brief note is to acknowledge the receipt of the Wireless Bulletin with 
whit 0 kindly you have furnished this office 

It ny sincere request that your courtesy be continued because the Bulletin 
Ss SO formative to this office.—Senjin Tsuruoka, Chief, Liaison Section, Attor- 
‘ qGenern Othiee 

I thank vou very 1 h for your kind thoughtfulness of sending us the Wireless 
Bulletin, which information IT find very valuable for us Japanese, especially for 
the people working in the Diet T. lizuka, liaison section, House of Repre 
sentat eS 

We | e ree d vour Wireless Bulletin from the first edition and found it 
Ist Thanks for your kindness Administration Section, Procurement Agency 

| 4 ission has to thank vou for your kindness in forwarding the Wireless 
Louille ! wil ertainly give the complete information on world events J 
Chix ecre eat | nde Commission 

We e recently had a good opportunity to read the Department of State 
Wirele b etin published by vour Embassy 

The Bu tin, reporting promptly the world situation s of very valuable 
naterial to us, and we shall very much appreciate it if vou will regularly provide 
‘ oun with a copy of it Fujivoshi Komatsu, chief secretary, external 
iffairs office, Tokyo Metropolitan Government 

We thank vou for your kindness sending us a copy of your Wireless Bulletin, 
Which we tind informative and useful 

We il be happy if you will kindly send it to us periodically hereafter.—S 
Yasur managing director, Tokyo Foreign Trade Association 

We have received the Embassy publication, Wireless Bulletin, volume 1, No. 18. 
I ery usef Col hication, Westhould like to insert it into our newspaper 
ind have the following questions answered 

1M we insert the Wireless Bulletin in our newspaper ? 

2. Is it free of Charge in the event we do insert it in our newspaper ‘ 

» Is it a daily publication ?—Hiroshi Harada, editor in chief, Saga Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun 

You bave been kindly sending us copies of the Japanese edition of the Wireless 
Bull ! Poda we also recelvé a copy of the press reLeHSE These material 
which ve have sent us are very useful and we Cit late them among our office 

ff.—Director Sadayeshi Tanabe, Tokyo Municipal Research Association. 

I tion to the above comments, all from Japanese readers, the Bulletin is 

oving seful for American officials as we \ number of offices in the Far F 
( mmand hea quarters have requested that tl ey receive copies ol the Bulletin, 
and Gen. Mark Clark, who is a regular reader of the Bulletin, called me Saturday 
evening o say that he ad not received his Bulletin for the dav and greatly 


ed it and wondered where it was 


SPECIAL WIRELESS BULLETIN ELECTION COVERAGE 


Che enthusiastic praise which has been pouring in for the Bulletin’s special 


covernge of the recent pres dential election shows the great need and value 


f such coverage as a supplement to the commercial agencies in areus where 


they operate and as a primary news source in other places 


fhroughout the night of November 4 and well into November 5, a special 
15,000 word fast file Was transmitted to augment the biographical and feature 


material which had been mailed in advance. This file contained much in 
formation that the wire services were not apt to carry in their reports but which 
were necessary for the achievement of our propaganda objectives, 

Following are a few typical comments on this special election coverage : 

Lebanon the press depended almost entirely on USLIS, and several 
papers issued extras based on USIS material.—Beirut, Lebanon. 

Ira USIS Tehran press section thanks ILA for excellent press and radio cov- 


erage of presidential elections making possible widest use of material here. 

Prompt reporting of returns enabled the press section to get our election story on 

Hisenhower to hewspapers and subscribers on same day returns were coming in 
Pehran, Tran 

Trieste hixtensive use was made of the special ¢ 





ection edition of the Wireless 
Bulletin in placement with local newspapers.—Trieste 
leeland high degree of acceptance achieved by USIS Revkjavik 








in providing special news coverage for the Iselandic press and radio on the 
United States presidential election * * * Asa result, the newspapers Mor 
gunbledid, Timinn, and Althydubledid were on the streets with reasonably com 
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plete election extras at 6 a. nu \ complete roundup of election news 
was prepared for the State Radio in time for translation and use on the first 
regular news brondeast at S:25 a. The legation wishes to thank 
the Department for its sp il election service and extend congratulations on its 
SUCCESS Revkjavi leelant 

Venczuela.—Caracas reports effective us of all Wireless Bulletin and Kit mate 
rial on election Caracas, Venezue 

Indochina Undoubtedly the most sta g press reactiol n Saigon was the 
tremendous spread given the [ ad Stiute election iit n the November 6 
issue of the French-language Journa Extreme-Orient iis paper, until only 
, months ugo, w quite uncoope tive with USIS in the tter’s effort to publicize 
United S tes hews rri¢ tl « mi ! f 1 it") l eS ¢ 
ph ogi phs i irae Lpryee é g he | é ve 
victory All cuts and ; ij v of news i ipplied by USIS 
(Later check showed most tel m Wirele Bb tin \met! I 
baussy, Saigon 

Gerniany Cove ge bv Bulletin of presidential election Wi un outstanding 
Job The election secured a tremendous audience in West Germany with S it 
1 persons, according to ;: claiming to | ‘ iething about the 
event Bulletin material was widely used, much of : background he 
Bulletin can share eredit fe this German awareness of \merican elections 
At least S papers put out special editions. Gene \ ger of Ludwigshafen 
gave Amerika Dienst (USIS ser e) credit on ont } e along with UP and 
DP A-Reuter as sources of election iteri All regional offices report that « 
tion material from Bulletin w res ble for ine! ‘ <¢ by press of Ame 
si Dicist copy Sale! 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, we have had various communieations 
On It. 

Just the othe aay, we had one. one day praising 1t, and the very 
next day, the same ones criti ized t. and we sometimes wonder about 
the situation. 

] thi k you W il] find il number of these comment ire based on the 
Wireless Bulletin as it was up to about a month and a half ago. They 
are just pel fee ting this regiol alization. There is evidence that they 
are meeting the need much more shar ply. 

Senator Futsricnur. Of course I don't know how recent they are. 
We have just received these reports in the last few days, but the 
Impression night have been a Carry-ovel from the past. 

I hope it 1s. 


WIRELESS BULLETIN AND U. 8. MISSION ABROAD 


Mr. Hamuvron. I feel certain there is still a certain amount of mis- 
understanding on the part of some in the embassies as to what the 
Wireless Bulletin undertakes to accomplish, and their personal tastes 
sometimes go into their views on the Bulletin. 

We are working on a communhication to the field which will explain 
to them exactly what we believe it cloes accomplish. 


EVALUATION 


Senator Fu.tsrientr. Well, you heard the discussion this morning 
about evaluation of the VOA. Has anyone tried to evaluate the 
Wireless Bulletin in your organization ¢ 

Mr. Mituer. I am not sure whether that has been included in a 
study or not. 

Mr. Gedalecia might enlighten us on that. 

Mr. Gepatecta. We have done, or are doing now, several studies in 
connection with the Wireless Bulletin. 
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There is a very extensive one running now in India. 

There is one just being completed on Brazil. 

I wonder, Senator Fulbright, in addition to the messages from 
which peop le decide they don’t like it. or g ones which Mr. Miller 
has, in which they dec ide that they do like it, if there might not be 
some more ob jective way of trying to deere whether or not it is 
a successful operation. We have been trying to look into the question 
of what sort of coverage it gets in the press, or in periodicals, and has 
it been going up or down, and so forth. 


PRESS COVERAGE 


We have some indication now with respect to column inches, al- 
though I don’t know whether that is a criterion of success or not. 
We have, however, been seeing more of the material getting into the 
press. We have gone along the line of improvements we have dis- 
covered, and fairly recently we have found that increasingly as they 
have used more and more press mater ial we have gone on distributing 
it. We have been distributing more and more material and have 
been getting more items printed. 

l would Say that they seem to be doing an incre asingly shi arper job 
in a realization of what is useful and what can be used in the press 
and pel iodicals of foreign countries. 


WIRELESS BULLETIN RESEARCH STUDIES 


Senator Futsricur. Has that research study you are referring to 
been « ompleted ¢ 

Mr. Gepavecta. They are studies we have; yes, sir. 

Senator Funpricut. Do you have one on the Bulletin now in 


roceess ¢ 


Mr. Gepaecta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricutr. When will it be completed ? 

Mr. Gepavecia. I have the tentative result from the one in India 
in my office now. I think it will be completed in about 2 weeks or so 

Senator Funsriaut. In any case, you will make available to us the 
result of those studies? 

Mr. Gepatecta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futerienr. Well, I dont’ think that is one of the major 
items, of course. 

We have had comments about other things. 


U. S. MISSION REPORTS 


When you mentioned opinions of individuals, some of whom 
are from our own embassies, and from representatives of organiza- 
tions, 1 would emphasize that they are not just miscellaneous letters. 
They are reports from responsible people we know of out in the field, 

Now, if there is agreement among a great many of those, it makes 
a pretty persuasive case, unless you can show us they are in error. 
If these various sources that cast doubt on the value of that service, 
all agree that the Wireless Bulletin is a useless activity, we certainly 
will expect proof to the contrary, if you can supply us with it. 
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L wonder if there is anything further to be said about the film, 
because we have to go on to the TCA people who have been waiting 
here to tell us their story. 


FILM 


Do you want to say anything more, Mr. Edwards, about film? 

As I told you this morning, most of our reports about film have 
been very favorable. I don’t know why, but they are. Maybe we 
had better take a look at film. 

Mr. Epwarps. It takes a great deal of time bo talk about films, and 
[ am a firm believer in them, of course, Mr. Chairman; but perhaps 
if the record is pretty good, I had better let os record stand as it is. 

Senator Funsriciur. | have read a good many of these reports 
late ly, and they yare almost uniformly food about film, on the srounds 
pi artly which you gave us this morning. 

You said we have these films made for us by private producers. 
Do you write the scripts ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Senator Fureriegntr. You don’t ? 


PREPARATION OF SCRIPTS 


. Epwarps. We, in consultation with Dr. Compton’s programing 
tall ‘certainly determine the nature of what I would call the sub 
ject matter of the picture, and then we employ private script writers 
to deve lop the scripts. On the basis of this we ae compar: itive esti- 

ates from several producing companies and then a contract is nego 
ti tated with them for the } roduction of the pictures. In the producing 
of the pictures, ais of our staff work with the producer and 
supervise the final execution of the picture. 


POLITICAL THEMES 


Senator Futsrigut. Can you describe one or two of the more sue 
cessful pictures, very briefly? What type of pictures have you had 
the most success with ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would have to give illustrations from two different 
types of countries. The most successful of the films carrying a politi- 
eal message have been those that were made in the Philippines. 

The theme has been what communism would do to religion, home 
life, labor, education, and national independence. Those we spoke 
about this morning 


MUTUAL AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INTERESTS 


The second type af film that has been particularly effective has been 
the films that we have made overseas showing various American pro- 
grams, such as technical assistance, the Marshall plan, and things of 
that sort where we clearly identify the American aid and show this 
country *s concern for the progress of other countries. 

We have shown a mutuality of interest. I was glad to hear that 
there were good reports of the films. I think we have gone quite far 
in improving them. We still have further improvement to make. 
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FOREIGN-MADE FILMS 


Senator Fursricur. Do vou have the French or Italians make any 


Ol it} 
Mi kepWARD Yes. sil Phe ones that are produced abroad are im 
\ ibly produced by lov il p. vate concern .so that the finished prod 

{ | omptletely in the visual idiom of the country. 

Aon we have al \merical Supervisor, but I think the big lift 
as been given to the film program has been in the last few vears 
we have been able to make out procure s abroad in addition to 

hhiakilo them the United States. hese people have been able to 
( } ( reel 


1 


Senator Futpricutr. How much have Vo i spent On this program this 


/ 


en 
Mer. Eywarps. ‘Phe budget for this vear is $7.500,000- The budget 
vear was SLO DUO OOO about a 350 | ercent cut this vear. 


enator Furtsricur. Does that include the cost of automobile units 


Nii Kepw ARDS It does not ric lucde the fielcl operation, This Is the 
state (ie budget. I could give vou the figure which would include the 
proportionate expense in the field. I do not have it available. 


COMMENTS ON FILM PROGRAM 


Senator Pursricur. | don't recall offhand whether these favorable 
comments came from countries like France and Italy. Tam sure they 
did from the more primitive areas. I would have to check about 
France and Italy. I have forgotten. 

Mr. Epwarps. This year we have not emphasized films in France 
tnd Italy. “Phe emphasis has been put on the Near and Far East, 
Mir. Chairman. 

Senator Futsricur., Well, do you want to add anything more? I] 
CURSS that’s all, Mo. Harris. We will 90 on to the ECA peop le unless 
you have any further contributions. 

Mr. Harris. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsricur. [hope these hearings may have given you a few 
leads as to what we wille xpect in greater let: Li and more spec ific rally 
when we come back and start hearings next year. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, Mr. Chairman; it has been very helpful. 

Senator Futsrieut. Maybe we can sharpen this whole picture and 
you can give us a better lead. 

Mr. Harris. We are looking forward to your comments on the field 
trip, too, sir. 

Senator Futsrigur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. Bingham, you represent TCA. Are you 
ready to tell us about your program? 
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STATEMENT OF JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, TCA; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK ENGLAND SORENSON, TECH- 
NICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION: B. H. BROWN, JR., 
ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE; AND HERNANDO 
SILVA, ASSISTANT PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICER, TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BINGH am. | am, Senator, | have a very short statement here 


that you have in front of you. The story that we have to tell is a 
very short one. 


PCA OVERSEAS INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


As I understand it, this committee is interested in the overseas 1m 
formation activities of TCA. 


Senator Futsricut. That is right. 
Mr. Brncuam. And as this statement makes clear, the principal 
responsibility for information in this field, as information is usually 


understood, is carried by the USIS. We have an agreement with 
them which provides that publicizing the point 4 program in foreign 
countries is their responsibility, not ours, so that In a sense we don’t 
have any Information program aus it Is usually ll! derstood, 


POINT 4 IN INDIA 


We do have some information people abroad, and they are doing 


three principal things. In the first place, they are ceiving to the 
Information Service, to the USIS, material on the point 4 program 
for them to use in their production. IT brought along a few examples, 


if you would like to look at them. 

Here, for example, Is a spread on the program In India, part of it, 
which is contained in a publication that goes out weekly in New Delhi. 
The responsibility for the publication is with ILA, but we cooperate 
with them in the preparation of that material. 

Senator Futprignr. I want to make that point clear. You have an 
information man whose only duty is to give ILA the information about 
you. If you didn’t have him, somebody would have to do it. ILA 
would have to have somebody to do it. 

Mr. Brneuam. That’s right. 

Senator Futsricutr. So you don’t consider that a duplication ? 

Mr. Brncnam. No, sir. 

Senator Funsrigur. How many men do you have that are doing 
that ? 


LIAISON AND ADVISORY FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Bincuam. We have a total of 17 men of United States national 
ity in the field, and they are doing other things than just that. 

Senator Futsricutr. That is one of their functions ? 

Mr. Brncuam. That is one of their functions. The second func- 
tion, and I think it is really the most important function from our 
point of view, is to advise our technicians on the use of informational 
media in their regular program. 
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It is obviously terribly important in the agricultural work, in the 
public health work, to make the best use of such things as movies, 
radio, magazines, publications, leaflets, and so forth. 


EXAMPLES OF MATERIAL USED 


I have here some examples of that type of material, if you would 
like to look at them. 

Senator Futsricut. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Brnenam. Some of the posters and leaflets that are put out 
giving advice on malaria control, and so forth, that is what we con- 
sider information activity. We have this magazine which is published 
in Iran. It is in Persian, but I think the pictures indicate what it is 
like. 

This is mostly a TCA proposition, although we do it in conjunction 
with the USIS information people there. As you will see in leafing 
through it, it is mostly concerned with how to prevent malaria, how 
to keep the sources of water clear, and so forth and so on. 

It includes in this case one story of general informational interest. 
In this case it was the airlift story. But the bulk of the magazine is 
concerned with what we could consider part of the point 4 program of 
teaching and showing. 

Senator Futsrieutr. USIS published it? 

Mr. Binerram. This was published by us in conjunction with the 
USIS. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Who paid for it? 

Mr. Brneuam. It is paid for jointly. 

Senator Futsrienr. Jointly. Do you furnish the material ? 


AUDIO-VISUAL WORK 


Mr. Bincuam. Most of the material in that. The principal occupa- 
tion that we are engaged in in this field is what we call audio-visual 
work. It isa complicated name for a very simple thing. 

It simply means using visual aids in the training programs that we 
are carrying on and using such educative techniques as radio and 
sound movies. 

Incidentally, there is a wonderful new device out now which is 
going to help us greatly in the use of moving pictures, a projector and 
a type of film where the film can be made in advance and the sound 
track which is on a magnetic basis can be changed in the field very 
simply. It serves somewhat like a tape recorder. 

That means as you go from one area to another area with a how-to- 
do-it film, the local people can put the sound track on in the right 
dialect. This plan, moreover, cut the total cost down very substan- 
tially, and it isa great advance in this field. 

We have other things of this visual character, posters and leaflets 
and so forth, if you would care to look at them. 


TRAINING LOCAL NATIONALS 


The third type of activity is the training of local nationals in these 
same visual-training techniques, and that, of course, is an essential 
part of the point 4 program. 
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TCA OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


As I said, we have 17 people overseas: 17 United States nationals. 
Most of them are in Asia and Africa. We have only one United States 
national in Latin America, because in that area we have developed the 
system of using local nationals almost exclusively in the information 
work, 


SERVICIOS 


They are mainly paid by the servicios, with which you are famil- 
lar—joint agencies mainly financed by the local governments. The 
amount of popularity of the servicios and the interest shows in their 
work is, I think, indicated by the amount of publicity they can 
provide. 

| brought along here an album of clippings covering just the last few 
months in Latin America, almost all in Spanish and Portuguese, deal- 
ing with the work of the servicios. They are not identified as such, 
but it always comes out incidentally that they are describing the point 
+ program, and that the United States has a hand in it. 

And we think that is wonderful publicity because it isn’t propa- 
ganda; it is indigenous; it is spontaneous. The local leaders feel 
that these are the things they are doing, and yet it comes out that 
we are helping them. 


TCA AND MSA 


That is about all we have to say, exeept that we don’t overlap with 
MSA inany area. As you know, we are now going on the one-country, 
one-agency principle, and that means we don’t have programs in any 
country where MSA has programs, and vice versa. 


DISPATCH FROM AZERBALJAN 


I might call your attention to just one other item which happened 
to land on my desk yesterday, as an interest Ing example of the results, 
the information results, from point | activity, and the difficulties we 
face. This is a dispatch from Tabriz, Azerbaijan, right up near the 
Soviet border in Iran, which, of course, is pretty delicate territory. 
Our agricultural man there had a demonstration for newspaper editors 
in the area, all of whom were invited. 

Twelve accepted the invitat ion, three covered the story ~ tWO covered 
it favorably, and one covered it unfavorably, and we have here the 
quotations from the three stories that were written for the Azerbaijan 
press by these local people on this agricultural demonstration, and it is 
quite fascinating to see how the two pro-Western editors handled the 
story and how the pro-Communist editor handled it in a totally differ- 
ent fashion, if you care to look at it. 


rCA TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrigutr. Do you have an exchange program / 

Mr. Brinauam. Yes, sir: we have a training program. 

Senator Futsricut. Describe that for us, please. 

Mr. Brneunam. We undertake, in connection with practically all of 
our projects of a technical assistance character overseas, to bring people 
to this country for traiming in that same type of activity. 
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Senator Futsriaur. Will you describe that a little more particularly 
because it has been stated that there 1s duplication ot activity. 
In fact. [saw a2 memorandum there with 40 different agencies carrying 


On exe hange programs, so ce seribe it Ina | ttle more detail, if you will. 


(rive al example of 1s. 


Mir. Binguam. Yes, sir. These peop le are getting traming in techn 
is distineu hed from the veneral type of education elven 


der the educational exchange program 

For example. thev will be voune men in the agricultural field 

ll] come here to vet a course 1h) agricultural extension work and will 
be olveh tramine by the land orant colleges an d others in that hela. 
There will be training in connection with public health activities, 
tran Ye in connection with educatior al methods. 

We are mov he il the direction of bringing groups to t 1S COUNTPY 
ather than having individuals come. ( urrently we have a 1 up ot 
akistan extension agents W ho are here for a several weeks’ intensive 
course, 

Senator FULBRIGHT How any ar p inere in that vroup 
Mir. Binguam. I think in that group t ere are about 15 or 20. | 
have Dr. Sorenson here, of the | Hhiversity er _ who ms at the 


he ul of ou ec luc ation and training program. He nial { give you the 
precise feure. 

Senator Fuisricur. If you prefer him to discuss it, it 1s quite all 
right with me. Doctor, do you want to say something about this? 


Mer. Brinauan. I will be glad to cover it in general. I just thought 


Dr. Sorenson could answer specific questions 
| 


PAKISTANT AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION PROGRAM 


Senator Furprienr. You mention ned 15 in the group What h: ip 
pened ¢ Did the yv come from Pakistan in connection with some project 
vou had there ? 

Mr. Bincuam. We have a program in Pakistan for the general im 
provement of their agricultural extension work. I would say in gen 
eral they have peop le who are fairly well trained, tec hniecally speaking, 
in agricultural work, but they don’t understand very well what we 
have developed in the way of translating that technical knowledge out 
onto the farm. 

Senator Futsricutr. They are not county agents in our sense ? 

Mr. Bineuam. They are desk people. 

Senator Fursriagutr. Academic people / 

Mr. Bincuam. That isright. Weare trying to show them what our 
county agents do and how the system is run. 

Senator Futsricur. You bring them here for that purpose. What 
do you do with them when they get here / 


TRAINER PROGRAM 


Mr. Sorenson. They first go to the Department of Agriculture and 
from there they go out to the land-grant colleges. 

Senator Futsricnt. In a group or individually ? 

Mr. Sorenson. ‘Well, usually in a group, and after they have learned 
about the activity at the college level, they actually go out into the 
counties and see what the county agents do. 
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senator Ky LBRIGET. Rieht nloneg \ ith the county agel t é 


Mir. SoreENsON. Live and work with the county agent. 
Senator Fuuspricur. For how long? 
Mr. Sorenson. Usually we can keep these people a minimum of 6 


months, sometimes up to 10 or LI months, and that is about the 


hiaximum period, 


PROGRAM COSTS 


Senator Futsricgnr. Did you pay all of the cost of bringing that 
group here / 

Mr. Sorenson. If we bring them from Latin America—— 

Senator Fuutspricutr. Take Pakistan. Let’s vet one of them straight 
and then we will fo tO the other. 


Did you pay all the costs of this g¢ ¢ 


: oup from Pakistan ? 

Mr. Brinauam. Substantially; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sorenson. We pay the costs. 

Senator Futprieur. Of the whole group / 

Mr. Sorenson. That’s right. 

Senator Futsrigur. Their own government didn’t pay any part 
OF 10 

Mr. Brncuam. No, sir. 

Senator Futsrieur. They do nothing else other than this. They 
don't st L\ here and take courses 1h uliversities. They just do this 
ahe job? 


Mr. Bringuam. That’s right, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF TRAINEES 


Senator FULBRIGHT. They are already educated peopl in another 
field ¢ 

Mr. Brnguam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sorenson. Very well educated. 

Mr. Brnenam. And by and large our trainees are here for a rela- 
tively short period, probably 6 months or so, or less. 


SIMILAR PROGRAMS 


Senator Futsricur. Have you had other cases similar to this Pak- 
istan case ¢ 

Mr. Brneuam. Oh, yes. 

Senator Futsrigur. How many? 

Mr. Brincuam. At the moment I think we have about 500 or 600 
trainees in this country ¢ 

Mr. Sorenson. Eight hundred. 

Senator Funspricntr. From all over the world ? 

Mr. Sorenson. Thirty-five countries. 

Senator Futsrienr. How many? 

Mr. Brnecuam. Thirty-five. That includes Latin America, the 
Near East. Africa, South Asia, Indonesia, and Burma. 


COSTS 


Senator Futsricur. Are you paying the cost of the 800? 
Mr. Brneuam. There are variations in the way that is handled; 


but, generally speaking, that is so. Our contributions that are made 
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to the point 4 program are made for the program in the area, generally 
speaking, rather than to the transportation or other such expenses of 
the students. There are exceptions. 


INDONESIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Sinva. The Indonesian Government, for instance, is paying all 
the transportation for a group of trainees. We are paying only for the 


training here. 


EGYPTIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Sorenson. The same thing is true with Egypt. They pay all 
the transportation costs. Our policy is to try to get the local POV 
ernment as soon as it can to take over a part or all of the costs, and 
we find especially in Latin America they are getting to the point now 
where they are willing to pay the transportation costs. 

Senator Futsricur. It isn’t only being willing, but getting enough 
dollars to do it. 

Mr. Sorenson. That’s right. 


CURRENT BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Futsricutr. What is the total cost out of your budget this 
vear for this activity ? 

Mr. Bixcuam. I am sorry: I can’t give you the exact figure, Sen- 
ator. Of a total budget of around $140 million, I would g@uess that it 
amounted to around $4 million or $5 million: is that right ? 

Mr. Sorenson. I believe we can give exact figures. The total cost 
is 88,000,000, Senator. 

Senator Futsrienr. Eight million dollars? 

Mr. Sorenson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrienr. And is this for what you call your training 
program ¢ 

Mr. Bincuam. Well, that is our total program. 

Senator Fursricur. Training program ? 

Mr. Brncuam. No, sir; that is our total program. 

Senator Fursrient. Eight million dollars? 

Mr. Brnenam. Eight million dollars is the training part of the total 
point 4 program of $140,000,000. 

Senator Futsriecur. Eight million dollars is the total cost of vour 
training program; is that right? 

Mr. Bincuam. Bringing people to this country. 


PRAINING PROGRAM ABROAD 


Senator Futsrigntr. Do you send any of the foreigners to schools 
abroad and pay their expenses ? 

Mr. Bincuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricur. What is your expense for that? 


BEIRUT 


Mr. Brincuam. We have had for the last 2 years programs in Beirut, 
people being trained in this area, the same kind of technical training. 
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and we brought people over there from Iran, from Ethiopia, from 
other countries in the area. 

We like to do that very much because we feel that it gets away from 
some of the disadvantages, the expense, and so forth, of bringing them 
all the way here. 

Senator Munpr. What other schools do you use besides the Ameri 
can University at Beirut ¢ 


PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Brncnam. We are using the University of Puerto Rico. It is 
hot a foreign school, but it is not in the continental United States. 


ROBERT COLLEGI 


Senator Futsricut. Do you use Robert College ¢ 

Mr. Binaunam. No; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. SoRENSON. We use Robert College to some extent for the 
Afghanistan students. We have a good many of our American uni 
versities paired off with universities in the point 4 countries, and train 
ing is thus going on abroad under the su pervision of our technical 
people and the local staff. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


Senator Munpr. Are you oe any of these peop le to British or 
French or German schools, « ‘to any other schools ¢ 

Mr. Sorenson. We are. a an limited number. The MSA prac 
tice was to send a number of the Indonesian trainees to the Nether 
lands for brief training on their way to the United States, and we have 
followed through with that practice. In fact, we have followed their 


policy as much as we possibly could to carry out MSA commitments. 
PROGRAMS IN INDONESIA AND BURMA 


. BIncHamM. You will reeall. Senator. that TCA took over from 
MSA July 1 of this year under the Mutual Security Act of this year. 
Senator Futsricur. Took what over? 
Mr. Bincuam. Took over the program in Indonesia. 
Senator Futsrigur. Oh. in Indonesia. 
Mr. Bincuam. From MSA, Indonesia and Burma. 


CONSULTATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF STATI 


Senator Ky LBRIGHT. Well, do you consult with the people in the 
state Department administering their program under the Smith 
Mundt and Fulbright Acts? 

Mr. Brncuam. Yes, sir: we do. 

Senator Futericur. You do? 

Mr. Sorenson. We are in constant contact with them daily. and 
I might say “almost hourly. : 

As a matter of fact, they provide some of the services and we pro 
vide others in the field as well as in Washineton. Insofar as we pos 
sibly Cah, We try to see that there is ho duplhica ition of servi e. 
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SMITIT-MUNDT ACI 


Senator Munpr. Except that you have much more money to work 
vith, what difference is there between the authority that vou have and 
that provided in the Smith-Mundt Act for bringing tudents from 
abroad over here or sending technicians from this country abroad ¢ 

Mr. Bincuam. Tam not familiar in detail, Senator with those pro 
s. [came into this program only a vear ago, and IT would stress 
that the emphasis in our program is technical education of a kind 
that will be carried out under the general supervision of the depart 
ments of this Government which have competence in those fields. 

Senator Munpr. That is spelled out specifically in the Smith-Mundt 
Act ina separate section provi ding’ exactly for that. 





AUTITORITY FOR TECHINICLIAN EXCTIANGI 


Senator Funtsriur. With respect to authority, I remember the 
debates when point 4 was up. We pointed out that the authority 
was there. There is authority in both places. It just happens this is 
being done this way because of the appropriation. 


DUPLICATION IN LEGISLATION 


Senator Munpr. I was wondering how you decide under which leg 
slative authority to operate, because it seems to me there is complete 
duplication or could be duplication. I don’t mean that you duplicate 
any effort, but you have got two se ~ ite bills, each giving authority to 
do specifically the same vpe of thn 

Senator FULBRIGHT. May l offer thi s observation. The real reason 
whi they do it is they have been able to get the money and we have not 
been able to get the money under Smith-Mundt. That is a very 
Important difference. 

Senator Munpr. Except for that, are there any other differences ? 
It seems to me that we are thinking now. as I understand these hear- 
Ines, of a sort of unification act—unifieation of suggestion or informa 
tion like the armed sery ices did. 

\dministratively, at least, it would seem to me if they could handle 
it under one canopy, there — | be some economy e ffected and maybe 
greater efliclency. I don’t think both of you are doing the same thing, 
but both of you have authority to do the same thing. 


ILA AND TCA PROGRAM 


Mr. Sorenson. ILA won't accept a person for training that would 
qualify under our technical-assistance program. In other words, we 
have a clear understanding. that they accept people for general train- 
ing, and we accept them when they are coming here for technical 
training. 

Senator Munpr. Take some bright young Pakistani. He can stand 
in the middle of the street in his home town and he can walk one way 
or the other to come to this country, under either the Smith Mundt 
Act or TCA. He can’t do it under MSA, but where MSA operates he 
also has a dual choice there. Maybe that is desirable: I don’t know, 
but it is confusing certainly from the congressional standpoint. 
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SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Brnenam. Our feeling is that this type of training has to be 
administered in very close conjunction with the technics al-assistance 
programs that are going on in the country. You don’t _ evo in and 
pl *k peop le up at random. You pick people who will be able after 
training to go back and help on the part ular projects that you are 
engaged in. 

Senator Futsriaur. As related to a particular project. 

Mr. Binguam. That’s right. 

Senator Munpr. It isn’t related to a particular project unless you 
call that project farming, because you don't trai him only to raise 
corn or how to raise something else 


Mr. Brxncuam. No, sir. 


COUNTY-AGENT SYSTEM 


Senator Munpr. You try to give hima broad over-all understanding 
of what a county agent can clo. 

Senator Futsricur. What they are trving to do, as I understand it, 
is to get them to set up a county-agent system like ours. Once the 
system is set up, you don’t propose to go on and keep training county 
agents. It is to get it started, as I understand it. 

Mr. Binenam. That’s right. 


MSA 


Senator Fuutsricur. The MSA is the same only in a different field. 
It has to do with, we will say, industrial enterprises or in some cases 
where you don’t operate, similar to these. There is no doubt that the 
two do the same thing but in different countries. 

Senator Munpr. Is there any country where both MSA and TCA 
operate ¢ 


Mr. BrxncHam. No, sir 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONTROI 


Senator Munpr. Now let me ask you what type of united control 
you have at the top inthis country over these prog ms, which cert: ainly 
could dup oe ach other because of legislative authority. You say 
they don’t do it, but they could. What kind of mechanics do you have 
at the top here in Washington? Does it all head up to one particular 
Assistant Secretary of State? Is it all under one division of the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Brneuam. It is all in the State Department. It is not under 
one cdlivision. 

Senator Munpr. As I understand it, you are under Willard Thorp. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Brnanam. No, sir; Stanley Andrews, the Administrator, reports 
directly to the Secre ‘tary. 

Senator Munpr. Directly to the secretary / 

Mr. Brnenam. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Munpr. No Assistant secretary of State has anything to 
dow ith it ? 

Mr. Brnenam. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. And, of course, the other outfit is under Howland 
Sargeant / 

Senator Fcrpricutr. No: it is not under him. 

Senator Munpr. He is supposed to have something to do with it. 

Senator Fciericur. Just something to do with it. 

Senator Munpr. Tf there is any clearinghouse, then it has to be the 
Secretary himself: is that right ? 

Mr. Brnenam. Or the Under Secretary, but we have had no difficulty 
at all in arriving at the division here. It seems to us a pretty clear 
eut division as divisions go. 


LINES OF JURISDICTION 


Mr. Brown. I want to try to straighten out this relationship be- 
tween Howland Sargeant and Dr. Compton, and between Willard 
Thorp and Stanley Andrews. 

It is comparable to a staff relationship in the Army where you have 
got an assistant chief of staff for supply who doesn’t give orders to a 
divisional commander under the Army commander, but who advises 
the Army commander on his orders that he gives to the divisional 
commander. 

Now. Howland Sargeant is the Secretary’s adviser on public affairs 
and information policy. He does not give orders to Dr. Compton. 
Phe Secretary does. though, on the advice of his staffman on that sub- 
ject. So, it isa staff relationship rather than a command relationship. 

The command comes down to the Secretary, the Under Secretary; 
\ndrews in one case, Compton in another case. 

nator Munpr. Well, you are all State Department people: is that 
right ? 

Mr. Binenam. Yes, sit 

Senator Munpr. You are part of the State Department; they are 
part of the State Department. Isn’t MSA a part of the State Depart- 
ment ? 


Mr. Brncuam. No, sit 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Senator Mtunpr. All right. You two at least are all in the State 
Department and you come up to the Congress to ask for some money 
to put a program into operation, and you get two different formulas of 
iction. Each ean do the same thing. 

Now, someplace along the line you have got to sit down and say, 
“Well, we are going to do so much of this program under TCA and 
so much of the program under Smith-Mundt” surely in making the 
arrangement. 

Mr. Sorenson. That’s right. That sort of planning is going on 
every day. We have very close working relationships with TES and 
also with MSA, and we are attempting. of course, insofar as MSA 
ind TCA are concerned—we are working in different countries. 
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As far as LES is concerned, they are working in both MSA and TCA 


countries; so, they have an over-all relationship to us 


LES 


IE » has a small st mdards group, people with whom we try to 
coordinate const: intly. If we have any overlapping assignment, we 
work it out with them so there is no duplication. 

Senator Munpr. [am just probing around for information, because 
certainly I don’t know whether this is the proper approach or whether 
vou should try to unify like the Army. 

Mr. Sorenson. I understand. 


UNIFICATION 


Senator Munpr. I would like to toss this out and have your com 
ment on whether you think it is sound or unsound, wise or unwise, to 
have a division in the State Department some place along the line 
which had MSA, TCA, Smith-Mundt, Fulbright, foreign aid and 
assistance, and inftormiat 1on 4 W ouldn’ { there be il considerable saving 
at the administrative level if it could all be run from one annex of the 
State Department, at least with one set of heads? Lt would seem that 
way to me, just as a curbstone opinion. 

Mr. Brnauam. I don't think we are competent to comment on that, 
senator. 


WASHINGTON STAFI 


Senator Munpr. Let me approach it this way. How big a staff do 
vou have in Washington from the top man in TCA to the custodian 
who empties out the wastebaskets / 

Mr. Bincuam. We have a little less than a thousand: but, of that, a 
small number in TCA. Of that 1.000, more than 350 are in other 
agencies—A griculture, Commerce. Interior, and so forth. The 
emphi isis is on the other agencies 

Senator Munpr. They are loaned to you ‘ 

Mr. Brncuam. No, sir; they remain in those departments and we 
work with them. That is particularly true in this field of training. 
Dr. Sorenson here has practically no staff. He is a staff adviser to 
Mr. Andrews on training, but the fag sega of these training pro 
vrams are — entirely handled | »\ the respective departments 
Department of Agriculture and Department of the Interior. 

Those people, I think, in those departments would have to be m 
tained to operate these training programs, \V whether you combin ak the 
foreign-aid operations in some way. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


Senator Fu.tsrienr. The difficulty is in understanding the differ- 
ences between these programs. They are lumped us exchange ast 
grams in some of these memoranda, whereas they are quite differen 
in what they are doing in the field. 

If what you are doing is worth while in itself. that is one matter. 
hut it is an entirely different question whether it should be adminis 
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tered by you or by this IIA. I don’t see why it should be, as a matte 
of fact. , 

However, I don’t think it is well understood at all why they have 
these different agencies administering it. Yours, 1 the first place, 1S 
not what we eall an exchange program, There is no exchange about it. 

Mr. Bincuam. That’s right. 

Senator Futsrieur. It is simply part of a training program just 

inv other, only In this case you train them here or somewhere else. 
It shouldn’t be called an exchange. 

Mr. Bincuam. We don’t actually. We call it traming. 


Senator Futprigur. Some of these memoranda call it that. 4 
Bourke, do you want to ask any questions at 
Senator HickENLoorER. No. e 
Senator Futsrieur. I think it is about time to quit. T haven't been 

In My office since 10 o clock. Do you have any furthe suggve tions 9 


about it ? 


Mr. Bincuam. No, sir. 


DETAILS OF TILE TRAINING PROGRAM 


senator Kt LBRIGHT. Perhaps you had better v0 over this record to 
make it accurate for our purpose with regard to how many people you 
use, how much it is costing, and all that. We will want that specifi- 
eally, 

Mr. Bineguam. All right, sir. It is not in my prepared statement 
beepuse we dich " consider this as heing’ part of our information 
activity. It isa matter of nomenclature. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, you had better make that clear. Maybe 
you should develop that point. Just what is the character of this 
program ¢ It Is not an exchange program in the sense that we use 
that word in the ITA. 

Mr. Bincuam. We consider it to be part of our technical-assistance 
program ; that is, part ot the training program. 

Senator Futsricur. Your point is, as IT understand it, that it would 
be effective 11) Pakistan 11) Improving the agricultural methods you 
need as a county agent system, and this is the w L\ to vet it. 


° = ta 4 

Mr. Bineunam. That’s right. = 6 
Senator Futsricur. At least a way to help get it, by training 15 or < 
20 ot these people who are then supposed to go back and train others ¢ £ 


Mr. Brincuam. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Fursricutr. I think perhaps you should prepare a little 
statement on that Giving one or two other examples for purposes of 
clarification, 

Mr. Brneuam. Very good, sir. 

Senator Futsriagur. We will have another meeting later. This is 
ort of to get a general idea. Mavbe you have gathered enough today 
to know what we are trying to drive at. You ean think it over and be 
prepared for further hearings in January or February, under more 
“al d newer blood. 

All right, the committee then is adjourned. 

Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the meeting of the subeommittee was 
adjourned. ) 
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CLARIFICATION OF THE TCA PROGRAM OF TRAINING FOREIGN TECHNICIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


1. Is the TCA training program an informational activity? 


The answer is “No.” The training program of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration in no way is connected with the Ageney’s public-information 


activities The program of training in the United States is supplemental to the 


technical training accomplished in the host countries and, as such, is an integra 
part of programs for economic development 
2, Is the TCA training program an exchange activity? 

The answer is “No.” No Americans are trained abroad under this program 
This program is designed to train technicians in the United States from the 


35 cooperating point-4 countries 


Is this the same kind of program as those carried out bu the International 
Information Administration? 
rhe answer is “No.” The chief objective of the TCA training program is to 
provide technical competence that of IIA is to give a clear conception of the 
American way of life. While some IITA programs are exchange programs TCA’s 
is hot 





RELATED FACTS 


Point 4 is a program of technical cooperation with underdeveloped countries 
as they work to raise the standards of living and working conditions of their 





people through their own efforts. TCA operates under terms of a general agree 
ment with a host government Special project agreements are negotiated for 
projects in such fields as agriculture, health, education, industry, and publi 
administration 

In developing projects under the terms of the general and special agreements 
with the host-government training of foreign nationals is outlined Usually the 
plan calls for the training of large numbers of technic ns in the host countries, 
Each development project in which American technicians participate becomes 
a training laboratory In some cases, arrangements are made for foreign tech 


nicians to be trained in regional centers such as Puerto Rico, or the American 
University in Beirut, Lebanot In others, training in the United States is pro 
vided when such training would better fulfill program objectives or when facili 
ties are not available in the host country. 

Grantees assigned to the [ ted States for training are in two categories: 
“trainees” and “leaders.” Often trainees can be grouped while leaders require 
special and individual guidance 

It is a firm policy of TCA to have grantees who are to receive training in the 
United States approved both by the host government and by the TCA point-4 


mission and to require the grantee to return to his cour y to participate in 
development work. Most grantees are persons in the middle level of government 


or well advanced in their technical field 

Before the TCA grantee comes to the United States his training needs are « 
sidered by the point-4 country mission. He is subjected 
Final approval, moreover, must be secured from the grantee’s government. 

In the United States training is supervised or provided by the United States 
Government agency appropriate to the grantee’s specialty (Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Commerce, etc.) Universities and business firms 
in many States share the training responsibility. For example, the Department 
of Agriculture calls upon most of the land-grant colleges and the Department of 
Labor places trainees in industries and labor unions 

Upon return to his country, the grantee keeps in touch with the TCA mission 
thus assuring his maximum participation in the country program of economic 
development. 

Under the Smith-Mundt Act training similar to that provided by TCA is pos 
sible. To avoid duplication and to assure Maximum returns under both pre 


a security check 
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grains, careful coordination in Washington and in the field is the rule.’ LIA it 


I istering the Smith-Mundt Act limits its grants in point-4 countries to non 
point-4 subject field Because TCA does not bring to the United States students 
preparing for academic degrees there is little possibility of conflict with pr 
grams of exchange such as the Fulbright program which is primarily concerned 

th students and teachers. Coordination with the Mutual Security Agence) 
presents no problem because a firm administrative policy est iblishes a one 

gencey-one-country plan of operation The two agencies do not operate in any 
one country at the same time Under this principle MSA operates in Europe 


the dependent oversens territories and in several of the countries in the Fat 


Rast TCA operates in Latin America, the Near East, Independent Africa, an 


Una the United Nati s expanded program of technical assistance, training 
f« wsl e awarded to foreign technicians and leaders. A considerable num % 
her of these trainees come to the United States where the facilities of the United 





Stutes Government agencies are extended to them | N. fellows are sul { 
the same security and other provisions as apply to TCA grantees xs 
Coordination of United States and U. N. programs is primarily a field respon 


a * 





STbility It is the policy of TCA to participate in coordination ce mittees witl 
Tire ntey thiol organizations Requests for grants are screened by these con 
tres to plan for better training 
ly re ountries the | N Ss Well equipped to handle those training situatio 
not handled as effectively on a bilateral basis The U. N. fellowship progra 


is bout two-thirds the size of the TCA prog 





rhe following facts and figures on the TC m of trai g foreign tec] 

ns mi: he of interes 

Grantees come from 35 intries 
} Ob 
| Gq ‘ Pr i 
bl 
af $3, 875, 19 

x 146 8 317.4 
i ‘ 


The grantees covered by the above figures represent “trainees” and “leaders 
of three types 
(a) Type A: Full cost assumed by the United States (about half of all 


(b) Type B: Only United States Government training facilities provided co- 
operating government pays all expenses; 

(c) Type C: Partial cost assumed by the United States—cooperating govern 
ment shares cost 

The United States Government agencies participating in the TCA program of 
training foreign technicians are: 

(a) Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Department of Commerce. 

(¢) Department of Labor 

(7) Department of the Interior. 

(ec) Federal Security Agency. 

(f) Bureau of the Budget. 

(7g) Federal Communication Commission. 

(i) Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Attention is called to the function of these participating agencies. They super 
vise training arranged for in private industrial, labor, or academic facilities. 
In some cases, where no other facilities are available, the Government agencies 
train grantees in their own facilities. 


AR 


See attached Foreign Service Joint Information and Educational Exchange Circular No 
67 and Point 4 Cireular No. 26, November 27, 1952: ITA-TCA Cooperation in the Field 
and Relationships Between ITA and TCA With Respect to Foreign Technicians Visiting the 
United States Under the Point 4 Program, dated February 27, 1952. 
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SuMMARY OF TCA INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 
(Statement submitted by Jonathan B. Bingham, Deputy Administrator, TCA) 


The Point 4 program, for which TCA is responsible, constitutes one of the best 
stories the United States has to tell in its overseas information activities. The 
responsibility for telling this story, however, is that of the International Infor 
mation Administration, and not that of TCA. As was stated in a circular airgram 
to the field, dated April 2, 1952, Publicizing the Point 4 Program in Foreign Coun 
tries Is a Responsibility of ITA. 

Accordingly, TCA has no information program in the sense of a program devoted 
to spreading favorable information about the United States. TCA does, however, 
have information personnel overseas. Thei 
fold: 





mary responsibilities are three 


(1) To provide ILA staffs with information about the point-4 programs for 
use in the IIA information program and to assist in the dissemination of 
such information ; 

(2) To assist in the Point-4 program itself throng! he development and 
use of various information media, including those commonly known as 
audio-visuals, as well as mass communications media; 

(3) To train local nationals in the responsibilities, obligations, and tech 
niques of information programs, especially of an audio-visual character. 

In general, TCA information personnel overseas are technical] 





assigned to the 
IIA staff, so as to be sure that the United States will “speak with one yoice” in 
the area rhis coordination by the IIA is particularly essential insofar as TCA 
{ 
1 





personnel are concerned with the dissemination of information about the Point 
program. To the extent that TCA personnel are engaged in audio-visual o 
similar work as a part of the Point-4+ program of “teach and show,” they are 
responsible to the TCA country directot Since the line between the two types 
of activity is not always easy to draw (as for example in a periodical distribu 
tion in Iran, of which a copy is available for inspection), the closest liaison is 
maintained with IIA in respect of all activities ILA equipment and facilities 
are often used in TCA programs, and in a few cases it has been found mutually 
convenient for TCA to use IIA personnel for some point-4 work for which TCA 
reimburses ITA. 

TCA has 9 United States nationals eng 
visual work in the Near East and African area, 7 in the area of the Asian Develop 
ment Service, and 1 in Latin America, making a total of 17, at a total cost 
of about $135,000 per year. (These figures do not include employees of the 
Department of Agriculture engaged in agricultural information work closely 
related to agricultural extension activities, of which there are 7 in the field.) 

The reason for the disproportionately low figure in Latin America is that 
Point-4 information work in that area is largely carried on by local nationals, 
mostly employed by servicios (cooperative services established by agreement and 
maintained by contributions from the local government and the United States) 
The practice of using local nationals for such work has great advantages, 
particularly when they are engaged in information work concerning joint activi 
ties of the servicio character. The servicios, which are agencies of the loeal 
governments and are mainly supported by them, are the subject of frequent 
publicity in Latin America. This publicity is spontaneous and has none of the 
disadvantages of United States propaganda 

In general, it has been the policy of TCA to try to avoid excessive publicity 
about the Point-4 program, especially in its early stages in a country, to avoid 
raising excessive expectations, and to restrict itself to factual information about 
going activities. In other words, to a large extent Point 4’s actions should speak 
louder than its words. The best information work that Point 4 ean do is to 
reach as many local nationals as possible with its programs of “teach and 
show.” 

It is not felt that the committee is particularly interested in information of 
the how to do it or audio-visual variety, but a few samples are available for 
inspection. 


ged in information and audio 
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